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PART /. 

Written Representations 



I. THE TINPLATE COMPANY OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


(i) Bepresentation, datrA the 5th May I'JStl. 

We refer you to your Press Communique, dated 16tli April, and have the 
honour to submit below our representations. 

Our industry is still in its early stages and requires assistance for a 
further period whilst our labour becomes fully trained and wo are able to 
adapt and perfect our operations to suit the conditions under which tinplate 
has to be manufactured in India. 

During 1926 we obtained an output of 620,000 basis boxes at a cost of 
Rs. 1,791 per 100 basis boxes. This shows a great improvement over the 
pTOvious year and is Rs. 17 per 100 boxes less than the estimated cost figure 
given in our letter of 30th April 1925. Prices of tinplates unfortunately fell 
steadily during the year and our average price realised was Rs. 1,740 per 100 
boxes only which is Rs. 90 per 100 boxes lower than our estimated figure. As 
against the price in Wales of 23s. 3d. per basis box in January 1926, the year 
finished with a price of 19s. 10}d. only with the result that on cost of pro¬ 
duction alone there is a deficit over the year of Rs. 51 per 100 boxes to which 
must be added depreciation and interest figures. 

In our cost figures given above steel is taken at Rs. 113-18 per ton which 
is the average of the pricoes paid to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, and against outside purchases, and we have not taken into con¬ 
sideration any settlement under the profit and loss sharing arrangement. 
Wo have arranged with the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, for 
supplies of our full requirements during the year 1926 at Rs. 84 per ton but 
this is a temporary arrangement ojily whilst various points in dispute 
between the parties are subjected to judicial interpretation. The reduction 
in the cost of steel will lower our figure of costs by Rs. 182 per 100 boxes 
but the price of tinplates is now only lOs. 4Jd. and our return, unless condi¬ 
tions improve during the remainder of the year, will be lower than that for 
1926, not taking into account the increase in protection of Rs. 25 per ton 
lately granted to the tinplate industry and the reduction in the duty on tin. 
This current price of tinplates, we understand from the trade papers, does 
not pay the Welsh manufacturers and .schemes are being considered for re¬ 
duction in output. If these eventuate prices should show an immediate 
improvemout. 

Simultaneou.sly with this fall in rates we have, however, been able to 
procure reductions in our costs in varioins directions. The price of coal has 
declined to the extent of Rs. 2 to Rs, 2-8 per ton and this same cause has led 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company to reduce the cost of power from 10 pies 
per unit to 9-24 pies per unit. The price of sulphuric acid has been reduced 
by Rs. 5 per ton and we now pay only annas 9 por ton to the Metallurgical 
Inspector for examining our steel instead of annas 12 paid in 1925. Every 
possible method of economising in our Works operation is being investigated 
and steps aro being taken to reduce costs to a minimum in all directions iu 
which this is feasible. 

During the first quarter of this year the outturn at Works was 186,000 
hexes as against 168,000 boxes for the same period of 1925 and given freedom 
from industrial disturbances, or serious breok-down-s in our plant or power 
supply, the outturn for the year should be in excess of the 1926 figure which 
was in itself in excess of the outpiit for which the plant was designed. 

During the latter part of 1925 we commenced to instal a smaller typo of 
tinning machine which is giving bettor results and yields of raw materials 
but we have yet to test those machines during the monsoon when our greatest 
difficulties arise. The re-organization is not yet complete and it is early yet 
to form any definite estimate of the saving which wijl accrue, but there is no 
doubt that a reduction in costs will result. 
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Wo trust that the information given above will show you that continued 
and substantial improvements are being made and that satisfactory results 
may confidently bo looked for in the future. 

The question of tho re-organization of the capital of the Company is now 
under consideration and wo hope very shortly to discuss the question fully 
with the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, in Bombay and that a 
mutually satisfactory accommodation, will be arranged between tho parties. 
An outline of the scheme of re-organization suggested has been forwarded to 
the Honourable Member for Commerce and Railways. 

Although the progress of the Company is steady and assured it still re¬ 
quires the full measure of protection granted to carry it over at least until 
such a time as it has been able to acclimatise itself to the entirely now con¬ 
ditions under which it has to work in this country and until the Indian 
labour is fully skilled in all the very difficult operations involved. 


Enclosure. 

Statem,ent showing probable profits and losses during WBO as compared with 
29SS. (These figures do riot take into aceounl Depreciation and Interest.) 

Rs. 

Saving in the cost of steel . . . 162 per 100 boxes. 

Saving for the year in the cost of — 

Rs. 

Power .... 56,000 

Coal . . . . 76,000 

Inspection .... 8,000 

Acid . . . . . 14,000 .^ay 21 do, 

203 ijer 100 boie.s. 

Less loss in 1926 .... 61 

162 

Less fall in price .say 25. 2d. per box . 144 

Nett profit on basis of protection in 

force in 1925 .... 8 per 100 boxes. 

On 700,000 boxes, say . , . 56,000 

Increase in duty Ks. 25 per ton on 
33,000 tons . . . . . 8.25,000 

Saving in tin duty of Rs. 275 per ton 

on 600 tons ..... 1,37,600 

Cross profit (exdiKling depreciation 

and interest)-. .... li"*, 16,506 

In taking the duty on 33,000 tons of tinplate only we have taken into 
consideration the fact that wo obtain no added doty on casings for tinplates 
as duty is charged on the nett weight of a box only. 

The figure of 700,000 boxes for the output is the maximum we can hope to 
attain over the year. 
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(S) Letter, from the Tariff Board, dated the Z7th April 19S6, to the 
Tinplate Company of India, Limited, Calcutta. 

I am directed by the Tari£f Board to ask you to forward for the Board’s 
information: — 

(t) Five copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of your 
Company. 

(ii) Five complete sets of your Company’s balance sheets to date. 

(Hi) A statement showing (o) the subscribed, (ft) the paid up, share capital 
under variou-s heads. 

(it!) A statement showing your debenture issue, the rate of interest, the 
conditions as to redemption, etc. 

(v) A statement showing the block value of your works under the follow¬ 
ing headings; —■ 

(a) Land. 

(ft) Buildings. 

(c) Plant and machinery. 

(d) Miscellaneous. 

(tii) A statement giving full details of the expenditure incuiTed year by 
year upon your works under the above headings and of the yearly deprecia¬ 
tion you have actually allowed for. Where machinery, etc., has been bought 
in America its price should bo quoted in dollars, giving the rate of exchange 
current at the time of purchase. 

(fit) The present day replacement value of .your plant and machinery, 
with a statement of your reasons for arriving at such value. 

Five spare copies of each of the statements (Hi) to (vii) may please be 
sent. 


(S) Letter, dated SOth/Stth May 19S6, from the Tinplate Company of India, 

Limited, Calcutta. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 186, dated 
27th ultimo in which you asked us to supply to you copies of our Memo¬ 
randum and Articles of Association, Balance Sheets and various statements. 

Your letter called for statements, etc., under seven headings and we now 
send you herewith: — 

(1) Five copies of our Memorandum and Articles of Association.* 

(2) Five copies of our Balance sheets* for the period ended 30th Juno 

1920, the half-yoar ended 31st December 1920 and for the years 
ended 31.st December 1921, 31st December 1922, 31st December 
1923 and 31st December 1924. Our accounts for last year are 
not yet finally completed and we will send you copies of the 
balance sheet as soon as it is available. 

(3) Six copies of a statement of our Share Capital, Enclosure 1. 

(4) Six copies of a statement of our Debenture Issue, Enclosure 2. 

(5) Six copies each of five statements. Enclosure 3 (a), (ft), (c), (d) and 

(c) giving the information required concerning the Block Value 
of our Works and yearly expenditure upon it. 

With reference to these last .statements you required us ti furnish figures 
showing the cost to the Coitii)any in rupees of its purchases on Capital 
Account year by year of plant paid for in dollars and in sterling but we beg 
to point out that up to the year 1924 a very large proportion of this Capital 
expenditure had been financed by sterling loans raised from the Burmah Oil 
Compa'ny, Limited in the TTiiited Kingdom. 


"Not printed. 
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During tho period 15lh January to iJ7tli Maroh 1924 the Company raised 
'money in India by issue of debentures and "vritb the funds so obtained repaid 
(by remittance made through exchange banks) the loans above referred to. 
By tho 27th of March 1924 tho whole balance duo to tho Burmah Oil Company 
■on 31st December 1923 (£504,820-9-11 as per our printed balance sheet of 
that date) had been remitted, the cost of this at sundry rates of exchange 
being Rs. 71,05,352. 

It follows therefore that the cost to tho Company of a very large share of 
i'ts capital purchases does not appear in a final form (that is at final rates of 
exchange) in the accounts until 1924, when the loans were repaid. 

The repayment of £504,820-9-11 was to meet the following finance which 
had been provided by tho Burmah Oil Company : — 

(1) Cost of $1,407,000 supplied by) 

B.O.C. to meet our New York > £334,4.56-2-4 Rs, 47,07,472-0-0. 
purchases on capital account. ) 

(2) Cost of £116,591-1-9 expended by ) 

B. 0. C. to meet our capital pur- C £116,.591-l-9 Rs. 16,41,021-0-0. 
chases in United Kingdom. J _ 

Capital Account £451,047-4-1 lls. 63,48,493-0-0. 


(3) Cost of £53,773-5-10, expended by ) 
B. O. C. to meet our purchases in f 
the United Kingdom of operation ( 
stores. 

Revenue .4ccount 




£53,773-6-10 Rs. 7,56,859-0-0. 
£504,820-9-11 Rs, 7l,a5,352-0-0. 

The cost to the Company of the above was Rs. 71,05,352 and a list is 
attached showing the dates of remittance and tho rates of exchange. 

At the end of 1924 tho capital expenditure of tho Company (leaving out 
Golmuri town) appeared in the balance sheet as Rs. 1,43,45,382-1-9, and this 
may bo analysed as under: — 

(1) Cost of remittances from Calcutta 'i 
to New York to pay Cor “dollar” j 
purcha.«cs. A list is attached ! 

showing the dates of these remit- I - n,<o o-jc Dc ,<io 

tances and the rates of exchange. ®1>049,930 Rs, 40,13,419. 


The remittances were made through I 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank¬ 
ing Corporation. j 

(2) Cost of remitt.anccs from Calcutta') 
to London to repay to B. 0. C. the | 

cost to them of dollar loans raised y $1,407,000 Hs. 47,07,472. 
to pay for further “dollar” pur- j 


chases. j 

<3) Total dollar expenditure on) 
Capital Account. 3 

(4) Cost of remittances from Calcutta 
to London to repay sums advanced f 
on loan by B. 0. C. for “Sterling” ( 
purchases on capital account. 

(5) Total rupee cost of “dollars” and ") 
“sterling” purchases on capital S 
account. 


$2,466,936 Rs. 87,20,891. 
£116,591-1-9 Rs. 16,41,021. 

Rs. 103,61,912. 


(6) Capital expenditure in rupees in I gg 

India. .) ■ ' ' > > 

(7) Total agreeing wdth balance sheet I ^ gg 2 

as at 31st December 1924. ) > j > • 
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As 1924 is therefore the first year in which our “dollar” and “sterling” 
expenditure appears at its cost value, we do not tliink that a yearly state¬ 
ment of capital expenditure previous to that can be of any practical use. 
\t'e therefore .attach the statement asked for as at 31st December 1924 and 
31st December 1925, and a further statement showing depreciation written 
off for the year 1923. 

You will see from these that the Company’s American purchases on capital 
account cost $2,456,936, which in turn cost Rs. 87,20,891, the average rate 
being Rs. 356-3 to $100; and that the Company’s sterling payments on 
capital account totalled £116,691 and cost Rs. 16,41,021, the average rate 
being Is. 5-048d. 

With reference to your request for particulars of the present day replace¬ 
ment value of our plant we regret that we are not at the moment able to 
supply you with figures but we have cabled to our Home friends and will 
write further on hearing from them. 


Enclosure 1. 


Share Capital. 


Rs. 


Total Authorised Share Capital .... 75,00,000 
Total Subscribed Share Capital .... 76,00,000 

Total Paid Up Share Capital .... 76,00,000 

The Share Capital consists of 6,00,000 shares of Rs. 15 each of which 
3,33,332 are held by the Burmah Oil Company, Uimited and 1 by Mr. A. K. 
Faulkner as their representative, and 1,66,666 by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, I/imited, and 1 by Mr. D. M. Madan as their representative. 


Enclosure 2. 

Debenture issue. 


The Company’s Debenture Issue consists of 833 Debentures of Rs. 15,000 
each totalling Rs. l,24,9o,(X)0 issued on various dates between 21st August 
1922 and 28th March 1924. 


Interest is payable half-yearly at the rate of 10 per cent, and interest on 
interest unpaid at the rate of either 10 per cent, or 1 per cent, over the 
Imperial Bank of India rate of interest on on-demand loans whichever be 
lower. 


The Debentures are First Mortgage Debentures secured upon all the 
Assets of the Company and upon the benefits and rights enjoyed by the Com¬ 
pany under its agreements with the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited 
and the Burmah Oil Company, Limited subject to the obligations which it has 
incurred under those agreements. The principal becomes repayable if the 
Company defaults in any payment of principal or interest for a period of 
six months. 

The total number of Debentures are redeemable in fifteen years from the 
date of i.ssuo and will become due as follows: — 


B.S. 4,99,600 on 30th June 1928. 

Rs. 12,49,600 on 30th Juno 1929. 

Rs. 12,49,600 on the 30th June of each succeeding year up to and 
including 1937. 

Rs. 7,60,000 on 30th June 1938. 



() 


EiiclOTura 3, 


(o) Capital Expenditure to Slst December 19X3. 


— 

Expenditure per B-S. 

; (before final adiuetinent 

1 on repayment of loans). 

Depreciation written 
o£E in 1023. 

Hand 

• - . A'*7. 

Nit. 

Buildioga 

.1 Es. 46,85,266 

Rs. 1,03,209 

Mftr&tndry « • 

i 

. i „ 8fi.00,004. 

„ 4,24,740 

MlsoclUneoa^ . 

. ’ „ 10,85,543 

„ 64,433 


I 


Total 


Rs. 1,43,79,813 


Ra. 6,92,382 



(b) Capital Expenditure as shown in Balance Sheet, dated Slst December 1924 (contains adjustment forjinat Sates of Exchange.) 
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TotAi . 39,88,470 $2,450,936 87,20,891 £116,691 16,41,021 143,45,382 , 8,68,798 




(c) Capital Expeudiiait as showa tn Balanoe Sheet, dated Shi December 1925. 


B 



Total . I 41,2;l,603 | $2,-156,931; 87,20,891 j £116,591 16,41,021 1,14,82,415 8,79,457 
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(•d) licmiliances mode to New YorTe through the Bonghong ond StiOnahai SanJcitig 
Corporation to meet the east of Plant purchased in America. 


Date. 

Dollars. 

Kxctinnge 
Hnpee to 
$100 

Kfjpee Cost. 


U-8-1920 






$ 

100.000 

cents. 

00 

302 

Ks, A. 

8,02,000 0 

P. 

0 

18-8-1920 






11,878 

33 

209 

36,516 3 

3 

18-8-1920 






47,106 

67 

299 

1,41,028 5 

3 

.28-8-1920 






7,183 

S3 

804 

21,837 5 

3 

14-9-1920 




• 


695 

00 

315 

2,189 1 

-0 

•.?-10-lH20 






1,239 

60 

333 

4,127 14 

0 

2:)-ll-1920 






39,006 

59 

.380 

1,48,225 0 

*:> 

-9-12-1920 




, 


22,000 

50 

420 

92,402 1 

C) 

13-12-1920 






3,406 

00 

422 

11,373 5 


22-12-1920 




. 


24,864 

19 

411 

1,02,101 13 


J28-12-1920 





' ■ 

7,504 

08 

411 

30.841 12 

3 

4-1-J921 






4,716 

41 

400 

18,865 10 

3 

11-1-1921 






5,221 

so 

374 

19,529 8 

3 

:20-M921 



• 


' 

61,684 

98 

370 

2,37,576 1 

,3 

:3-2.1921 






81,494 

-31 

375 

3,00,603 10 

0 

15-2-1921 



« 



6,393 

14 

383 

24,141 0 

6 

26-a-il921 



• 



2,280 

00 

374 

8,627 3 

3 

19-2-1921 





1 

1 

3,56.S 

01 

384 

13,643 9 

0 

22-2-1921 





i 

11.253 

25 

395 

1,62,960 5 

6 

9-3-1921 





i 

64,364 

09 

119 

2,69,665 8 

0 

24-8-1921 





i 

, 107,633 

44 

408 

‘1,39.144 7 

0 

14-4-1921 





1 

57,450 

00 

400 

3,29,800 0 

0 

.5-6-1921 





i 

1 

19,294 

11 

397 

: 195,697 9 

9 

2-4-1921 





i 

i 

228,473 

01 

400 

9.13,892 0 

9 

19-6-1921 





1 

1 

1.3,346 

59 

396 

“ 52>15 1 

8 

28-7-1921 






1,924 

59 

41,5 

8,504 6 

9 

27-4-1921 





; 

66,000 

00 

397 

: 2,18,3.50 0 

0 



Totai 


r 

1 

$1,019,936 

02 

1 

' 40,l;’>,419 .3 

3 


Average Batoi— 


•J82-264 
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(«) Semitlanees made to B. O. C. London to repay Sterling Loans, 


Date. 

Bn pees. 

Exchange. 


Sterling. 



s. 

d. 


£ d. 

16tli January 1924 . 

3,00.000 

1 

6 

1 
'3 u 

21,289 1 3 

« JJ • « 

2,50,000 

i 

5 

A 

17,805 19 10 

f» IJ • • 

10,00,000 

1 

5 

i 

71,354 3 4 

>» )l • • 

13,00,000 

1 

5 


78,77(‘) 0 10 

>9 3» • ■ 

7,00,000 

1 

5 


50.221 7 1 
■ 

18th „ 

3,00,000 

1 

5 

i 

4 

21,563 10 0 

21st „ . . 

3,00,000 

' 

3 

5 

gV 

21,5:23 S 9 

25th 

7,00,00 ) 

1 

5 

i 

60,312 10 0 

Slst 

7,00,000 

1 

5 

■frV 

49,674 9 7 

lOtU March 1924 

1,00,000 

1 

4 

i 

6.970 3 4 

14th „ 

1,00,000 

1 

4 

H 

7,005 4 2 

14th 

1,00,000 

1 

4 

i 

6,979 3 4 

17th 

2,00,000 

1 

4 

1 

13,958 6 « 

20lh 

■ 

2,50,000 

1 

4 


17,382 16 3 

22aa „ . . . 

1,00,000 

1 

■1 

iJ' 

6,953 2 6 

22nd „ ... 

1,50,000 

1 

4 

4 r, 

B* 

10,439 9 I 

22nd 

3,00,000 

1 

4 


20.898 8 0 

24th 

2,00,000 

1 

4 

10 

13,908 5 0 

21th „ 

1,50,000 

1 

4 

4-® 

10,439 9 1 

27th 

1,05,352 

1 

4 

00 

7,359 n 1 

Total 

71,05,362 


604,820 9 11 
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(i) Letter, from the Tariff Board, to the Tinplate Company of India, 
Limited, dated the Z^th May 19Z6. 

r am directed to say that the Tariff Board experiences some ditSculty in 
approachiiif? the enquiry into the continnance of protection to the tinplate 
making industry owing to the unusual position in which your company is 
placed by reason of the agreements into which it has entered with the Bnrmah 
Oil Company for the sale of its products, and with the Tata Iron and Steel 
Cimpany for the purchase of sheet bar. It is understood from your demi- 
oflScial letter No. 6457/28, dated the 20th May 1926 that all the information 
asked for in the Board’s letter No. 186, dated the 27th April 1926 with the 
exception of that relating to the present day value of your plant, has been 
forwarded by you, though it has not yet reached the Board, but I am now 
direcited to ask you to send 4 copies of each of the 2 agreements referred to 
above together with complete particulars as to the conditions under which 
your debentuie issue was made, i.e., "the amount of debentures issued, the 
rate of interest payable, the conditions as to redemption, the eights of the 
deboriture holders in the event of default in payment of principal or interest 
(including the amount of interest in arrears, if any), etc. Some of this in¬ 
formation has already been a.sked for in the Board’s letter of the 27th April, 
but it would be convenient if all the information required in connection with 
that aspect of your case which forms the subject matter of this letter could 
be furnished in a consolidated form. 

2. In your representation No. T. P.-6402/28, dated the 5th instant, you 
state that an outline of ho scheme of your capial I'e-organisation has been 
forwarded to the Honourable Member for Commerce and- Railways. I am 
to say that the Board does not understand why a copy of this was not includ¬ 
ed in your representation, as the question is one to which the Board’s atten¬ 
tion has been specifically drawn by the Grovernmont of India, and would be 
glad if copies could now be sent. 

3. 1 am to add that the Board also wishes to be informed exactly at what 
stage the litigation between your company and the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company now stand.s and to be furnished with a brief summary of the points 
at issue in that litigation. 

4. In addition, I am to request that the information asked for above 
may be sent with the least possible delay as it appears to the Board very 
probable that an examination of it will show the desirability of holding a 
meeting between the Boai’d and representatives of your company, of tho 
Burmah Oil Company and of the Tata Iron and Steel Company in order that 
the exact nature and scope of any further information tho Board may desire 
to have before commencing the public examination of tjio representatives of 
your Company may be explained. If such a meeting is held, the presence 
of representatives of the Burmah Oil Company will obviously be necessary 
in view of the position of that company as one of the two partners, a.s tho 
holders of your debcjitures, and .as the chief purchaser of your products. The 
presence of the representatives of the Tata Iron and Steel Company is equally 
necessary in view of tlie position of that company as the chief supplier of 
your raw material and also of the fact that by reason of its being the other 
of the tw'o pai tnors constituting your company, it is to all intents and pur¬ 
poses a joint applicant with you and the Burmah Oil Company for protection 
to the tinjilate industry. Your letter of the 20th instant indicates that you 
are 2 ^rei«H‘od to .send a delegation to Shillong and 1 am to suggest tho 16th 
June as a suitable date as representatives of the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany arc appearing before tho Board on the 14th of that month and would 
bo able to remain here for such a mooting. I am to add that whilst the 
meeting would be of an informal character, a brief abstract of the proceed¬ 
ings would be drawn up and would form part of the published records. 

6. The Tata Iron and Steed Company is being separately addressed with 
regard to this proposal. 
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(5) Letter, dated the 3nd June, 19^6, from the Tinplate Company of India, 

Limited. 

Wo have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 281, of 
the 24th ultimo, and give below the information for which you ask. 

Wo attach two copies of our agreement* with the Burmah Oil Company, 
Limited, in connection with the sale of Tinplates to them. We regret that 
these are the only copies wo have in this Office. We are, however, getting 
others printed and will send you further copies. 

We also enclose four copies of our Plaint* in the Suit filed against the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. Thi.s Plaint includes our Agreement 
for the supply of Steel. 

Wo gave you in our letter of 20th instant full particulars of the Debenture 
Issues of this Company and details of the Debenture Holders’ rights. We 
enclose four copies of the Memorandum* of Agi-oement in connection with the 
issue of Debentures and trust that you will now have all the information 
which you require. 

2. The Note to which you refer contained suggestions made by the Burmah 
Oil Company, Limited, regarding the reconstruction of this Compnn.y’s 
Capital and agreements, and these were duly placed before the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, the other partners in our Company. In the event 
the Steel Company submitted counter-suggestionS which have been placed 
before the Burmah Oil Company in London by cable, and they should receive 
the writing in which these counter-suggestions are confirmed and more fully 
detailed on the 7th June. We expect that shortly thereafter further progress 
will bo made in the negotiations between the Shareholders; meantime we 
understand that nothing has been decided. 

3. The .state of our litigation with the Tata Iron and Steel Oompnn.v is 
as follows; — 

We have filed our Plaiut, copies of which are attached and the Steel 
Company are preiiaring their Written Statement which has not, as far as we 
are aware, yet been filed. The points at dispute will bo clear to you from the 
copie.s of the Plainii and wo do not therefore recapitulate them here. 

We have also pending an Arbitration Case which we hope will shortly be 
settled. In this case wo are elaiming from the Steel Company £3 per ton on 
19,000 tons of Steel which we maintain that they short supplied to us in the 
years 1924 and 1925, under an arrangement come to in London in supersession 
of our main Agreement. The issue, however, affects only these two years 
and has no relation to subsequent periods. 

4. Your suggestion that a meeting should be held of the Board and re- 
presoiitativos of thi.s Company, of the Burmah Oil Company and of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company is noted. We would, however, request that the 
meeting be held on June 17th and not on June 16th if this can bo conveniently 
arranged. 

We note that whilst the meeting will he of an informal character a brief 
abstract of the proceedings will be drawn up and will form part of the publish¬ 
ed records. 


(6) Letter, dated 3rd June 1926, from the Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited, C'alcntta. 

In continuation of our letter of yesterday’s date we have now' received the 
printed copies of our agreement with the Burmah Oil Company, Limited, in 
connection with the sale of Tinplates to them and send you herewith tw'o 
further copies of this agreement.* We also enclose two copies of our agree¬ 
ment* Avith the Burmah Oil Company, Limited, dated 13th January 1922. 
which is supplemental to the above agreement. 


Not printed. 
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(7) Letter, dated the 3it\ June 1926, from the Tinplate Company of 

India, Limited. 

With further roferenne to your letter No. 186, d.ited 27th April 1926, we- 
hare the honour to advise you that we have now received a telegram from 
Londoi’, advising us that Messrs. I’erin and Marshall, New York, have tele¬ 
graphed to them informing them that to-day’s all-in oost of purchases made 
in the United States, including freight, works out at ^2,032,735 against the 
original cost of 82,324,870, Confirmatory pro formd invoices from suppliers- 
are being forwarded to us. Purchases in the United Kingdom at the present 
day would cost £39,602 against the original cost of £54.779. On this basis 
we would make the replacement cost of our plant as follows; — 

Rs. 

Dollar expenditure ...... 56,51,297 

Vlus 4^ per cent, to Perin & Marshall, New York 2,54,308 
Sterling expenditure ...... 6,28,027 

Tiocal ......... 39,83,470 

Golrnuri Town.16,74,517 

Total 1,20,91,619 


Local expenditure and expenditure on Golrnuri Town were almost entirely 
on account of forwarding materials to Golrnuri, the preparation of the site 
and the election of buildings and machinery. We have made no deductions 
from those two items. The resulting figure shows that our original cost is 
some 33 per cent, above the oost of present day. Wo trust that these figures, 
will give you the information which you require. 

We are meantime working on a statement to show the yearly total value of 
machinery, building material and buildings debited by us to our Capital cost. 
This statement will, however, require a great an\ount of work and will not be- 
ready for the present. 


(Jf) Letter, dated the 28th June 1926, fro-in the Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited. 

We ware asked during our examination on June 21st for a note on the 
differences between the rolling of sheets and the rolling of blacikplato such as 
is required for tinplates and we now have the honour to give this below. 

The pro(;ess of rolling blackplate differs (-onsiderably from rolling sheets. 
The measure of the difference may be gauged by the difference in the selling 
rates. Thus, “The Iron and Coal Trades Review” of 28th May 1926 quotes; 

Bbsekshoets 24 G. £10-17-6 

26 G.£11-10-0 

28 G. £12-2-6 

Blackplates P. &■ C. A, Rectangles 28 G. . £14-10-0 

It will be seen that the price of blacksheet falls as the sheet gets thicker; 
and as you know, the price per ton of blackplate or tinplate increases as it 
gets thinner, consequently, the price of 30 G. blackplate, which forms the 
bulk of our production, will be very much higher than the price of 24 G., 18 
G. or 16 G. blacksheets, which form the bulk of Tatas’ Sheet Mill production. 

The main difference between the processes lies in the fact that we have- 
to roll our plates once or twice more than a Sheet Mill. We finish our plate 
in “eights;” we rough down the pairs, match, double and re-heat; then we- 
roll the “fours,” double and re-heat; finally we roll the “eights.” Thus,, 
we have three heatings and four rollings. 
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In a Shees Mill working 16/24G., they rough, match, double and re-heat; 
and then finish. On some orders, they only rough down, match and finish. 

Further, the thinner the sheets, tho less the tonnage produced. For ex¬ 
ample we get less tonnage rolling 90-lb. plate than we get in rolling 30 G. 
plate; the number of boxes per shift is less, as well as the weight per box. 
It may be said that greater care is necessary, and therefore longer time is 
occupied, in rolling thin sheets than in rolling thick sheets. Average produc¬ 
tion per mill must therefore be much less in a Tinplate Works than in a Sheet 
Works. 


(9) Letter, dated Snd July 19S6, from the Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited, Calcutta. 

We have the honour to enclose live sots of statements which at our examin¬ 
ation or. June 21st we were asked to prepare. 

We regret that it has not been pos.sible to submit those to you earlier but 
tho compilation of many of tho statements has required a considerable 
amount of work and wo have only now been able to complete our figures. 

We are writing to you fully in conne<!tion with these statements and on 
the subject of our application for continued protection and hope to lot you 
have this letter in the course of the next three days. 

STATFiMKNT I. 

Co.^te — 19S3. 


Tons. 

Production.0,071 

Rs. 

Hot Mill Costs per tan.118'400 

Intermediate Costs........ tS’SilS 

Tinhouse and Warohoaso Costs ..... 108 989 

576-324 
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STATE 5IENT II. 
Rot Mill Costs. 


1924. 


1925. 


I January to 
i March 1926, 


Production . . . . . Tons 

20.763 

I’or.S 

29^555 

Tons 

8,863 

Steel consumed per ton of black- , 
plate. 

)> 

1-3167 

*1 

1-3256 

If 

1-4183 

Yield of good blaotplate . 


7.5-95% 


78-09% 


73-40% 

Cost per ton of blaclqilate . , 

Rs. 

296-710 


233-534 

R.S. 

192-218 

•Steel cost f. o. r. vrorke per troa . ' 

»> 

127165 

If 

107-386 

,, 

84-000 

steel ca.st delivered to mills per 
ton. 

?r 

1 >9*800 


109756 


85-976 

Steel cost per ton of blackplate 

„ 

173-380 


146-496 

U 

121-508 

Less credit for acvap . . ; 

1 

If 

3-793 

-> 

2-312 


4-S04 

' 

Its. 

109‘587 


143-184 


117-204 

Fuel. 


6-77.5 


4-940 


3-903 

Labour , , . 


65-349 


41084 


32-796 

Materials for repairs . , ' 


1-080 


1-210 


1-189 

Power . . , . . 


19-310 

1 

j 

i 

16-226 


14-473 

ItoUs, greases, etc. . 


lii-210 

! 

i 

12-313 


12-379 

Shearing & ojicniug 


6-6.10 

' 

4-146 

1 

Ji-336 

General works expenses 


15-749 

j 

12044 

! 

1 

8-973 


Rs. 

-296-710 

i Rs. 

235-146 

1 Rs. 

194-252 

Credit for spoiled sheets • 



1 

1-612 

>> 

2-034 


Ks. 

296-710 

Rs. 

233-834 

Rs. . 

192-218 

Cost above metal • 

Rs. 

127-123 

. Rs. 

1 

90-350 

Es, 

75-014 
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STATEMENT TII. 

Intermediate Costa 1924, 1925 and January to March 1926. 



1924. 

1925. 

Jan. to March 
1926. 

Production . 


Tone 20,768 

Tons 29,555 

Tons 8,863 

Cost of blackpl&te per ion as 
statement 11. 

por 

Rs. 296-710 

Rs. 233-584 

Rs. 192-218 

Fuel .... 


Ks. 3-94C 

Rs. 2-534 

Rs. 1-883 

Labour .... 


., 9-165 

>. 6'015 

„ 4-523 

Materials for repairs 


„ 0-86B 

„ 0-9.39 

„ 0-945 

Power .... 


„ 8-233 

„ 2-888 

„ 2-883 

Acid .... 


6-779 

„ 6-128 

„ 6-737 

Rolls, greases, etc. . 

• 

2-070 

„ 2-29-2 

„ 1-678 

AnneflUng’ hox covers 
bottoms. 

and 

„ 2-703 

,, 4-20S 

„ 4-134 

General works tiponses 


„ 3-609 

„ 2-122 

„ 1-607 

Debit for spoiled sheets 

• 

Nil 

00 

„ 0-T07 



R«. 327-080 

Rs. 261-427 

Rs. 316-806 

Cost above metal . . 

• 

„ 30-370 

„ 27-893 

„ 28-687 
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STATEMENT IV. 
TinJiouse and Warehouse. 



192t 

1926 

Jan. to March 
1926. 

ProductioTi ... 

Tons 

20,763 

Tons 

29,555 

Tons 

8,863 

Cort of tinplate per ton . 

Its. 

468-927 

Rs. 

380-999 

Rs, 

313,816 

<Jo8t of tin per ton . . . 

W 

3-898 


3-98-3 1 

»> 

4-365 

Tin coninmod per ton of tinplate 

lbs, 

M-G5 ! 

lbs. 

48-94 1 

Ihs. 

41-34 

Cost of tin per ton of tinplate . 

Ps. 

91-540 ' 

Rs. 

87-025 

Rs 

80-660 

Less credit for scrap . , 


16-285 1 


16-490 


19-922 



Rs. 76-255 


71-535 


60-638 

Palm Oil .... 


6-485 


5-007 


4-633 

Acid ..... 


2-685 


1-J07 


0-413 

Zinc Chloride . . 


1-584 


-2-181 


1 817 

Kacl . . . . 


1-661 


1-177 


1-078 

l.abo'ir .... 


18'486 


11-506 


8-7-29 

Materials for repairs 


3*646 


2-252 


0-966 

Power ..... 

1 

0-874 


0-967 


1-017 

Oreases, etc. .... 

1 

1 

2-.133 

1 

1-984 


1-565 

Packing and despatching 

1 

13-026 

j 

15-018 

t 

12-788 

GenerM worl^a exponeea 

i 

7-962 

\ 

5-782 


4*472 

Debit for spoiled sheets 

i 

Nil 

I 

O-077 


... 


: Rs 

131-817 

1 

119-572 


98-011 

Cost of blackplatt* ^or ton as \ier 

if 

27-080 

1 

1 

•2(-;i-427 


-215-806 

statement III. 



J . . 





lis 

463-927 

i 386-999 

,313-816 

Cost above uietrtl , 

Totol co»‘t above metal 

65-692 

; 2130Hi) 

! 48-0.37 

j 

1 166-280 

J 

37-473 

135-974 

Note on Statements I — IV — Costs. 

Year 193,i .— We have given the totals only for the throe stages of manu¬ 
facture as during the year 1923 onr costs statements were mainly experimental 
and detailed comparison with following years would be misleading. The rolling 
of blackplatc was carried out in the Hot Mills throughout the year but the 
intermediate and finishing departments did not commence work until May. 
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Hot Mill costs .—The consumption of steel per ton of blackplato has in- 
croased progressively from 1924 to 1926 and the yield of good blnckplate has 
correspondingly decreased. This is due (1) to the effort to increase produc¬ 
tion resulting in poorer mill practice and (2) to the absence during the latter 
half of 1926 and the first quarter of 1926 of about l/3rd of our covenanted 
labour on leave. Against this is to be set the fall in labour costs from 
Rs. 66'349 per ton in 1924 to Rs. 32-796 in 1926. Scrap has been credited at 
varying rates per ton approximating as nearly as possible to the actual sale 
value realised, the rate for the past year having been Rs. 20 per ton. TTie 
credit in 1924 includes what is shown in 1925 and 1926 as “ Credit for spoiled 
shoots.’' t.c., plates spoiled in the pickling, annealing, cold rolling and tin¬ 
ning processes. From the credit for scrap we have deducted the cost of scrap 
baling (Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 per ton) and the loss on scrap in bar cutting. The 
higher credit in 1926 is duo to the large quantity of scrap thrown out as 
explained above. 

Reductiozia under the heads “Fuel” and "Power” are due partly to 
decreases in the cost of coal and electricity and partly to increased produc¬ 
tion. “Rolls, greases, etc.,” shows no drop as recent supplies of rolls have 
proved inferior to those originally purchased and breakages have been more 
frequent as output increased, especially so since the rolling of greater widths 
on large rolls has been introduced. Labour costa in the Shearing and Open¬ 
ing Department have fallen considerably in the three years, as also have 
“General Works expenses,” comprising water, machine shop, boilers, etc., 
and general on costs including administration. 

The remainder of the saving (Re. 62-388 per ton) is due to the fall in the 
price of steel from Rs. 127-165 per ton in 1924 to Rs. 107-386 in 1925 and 
Rs 84 in 1926, so that 60 per cent, of the reduction in the total coat per ton 
is attributable to steel and 50 per cent, to costs above metal. 

Intermediate costs .—All items except “Materials for repairs,” “Acid” 
and “Annealing Box Covers and Bottoms” show considerable improvement. 
The cost of Acid should be read in conjunction with the figures for the same 
item in the statements of the Tinhouse and Warehouse costs, as owing to 
alterations to the tinning machines most of the pickling previously done in 
the Tinhouse is now performed in the pickling department. The total figures 
for Acid ore: — 

Rs. 

1924 8-624 

1925 7-636 

1926 6-140 

The debit for Anziealing Box Covers and Bottoms is an estiznated allow¬ 
ance which was found to be insufficient and was increased towards the end of 
1924. This accounts for the higher figures in 1925 and 1926. 

Tinhouse, and Warehouse .—The co.st of tin per ion has incrca.sed each year 
and is still high in spite of the recent reduction of Rs. 275 per ton in the 
duty, which docs not affect the figures for January/March 1926. A groat 
saving has, however, been offocted in the quazitity consumed per ton of tin¬ 
plate, which has fallen from lbs. 52-66 in 1924 to lbs. 41-34 in 1926, equivalent 
to a saving per ton of Rs. 10-980 in spite of the increased price of tin. The 
credit for scrtiff has risen because of the enhanced value of tho tin dross re¬ 
covered from it and because of improvements in the arrangements for re¬ 
covery. (The credit for January to March 1926 is, however, misleading as 
it is higher than the average for the year is likely to be.) 

Tho largo reduction under “Acid” has been explained above. The quan¬ 
tity of Zinc Chloride consumed was much greater in the later half of 1925 
than previousl}- but has since fallen, though not ,Yet to the level of 1924. 
Very considerable savings have been effected in the Tinhouse by alterations 
In the machines and this is particularly noticeable under the heads of 
“Labour” and “Materials for repairs.” The main item included in* “Pack¬ 
ing and Despatching ” is a debit for the value of sheets used as the top sheets 
and outer linings for boxes despatched. 
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STATEMENT IV (a) 1. 


Hot Mill Coats—April 1936. 


Production .... 

• 

. Tons 2,839 

Stool consumed per ton of blackplato 

Tons 1-4072 

Yield of good blaokplate . 

• 

• 

72-28% 

Cost per ton of blackplato 

• 

Rs. 

196-067 

Stoel cost per ton f.o.r. Works 

. 

. Rs. 

84-000 

Steel cost delivered to Mills per 

ton 

Rs. 

86-180 

Steel cost per ton of blackplato 

• 

. Rs. 

121-279 

Le.s.s credit for scrap . 

• 

. Ra. 

4-242 



Rs. 

117-037 

Fuel . 


. Rs. 

3-848 

Labour . 


. Rs. 

83-616 

Materials for repairs 


Rs. 

2-318 

Power. 


. R.S. 

14-574 

Rolls, greases, etc. ■ 


. Rs. 

15-310 

Shearing and opening 


. Rs. 

3-309 

General Works expenses . 


Rs. 

9 036 



Rs. 

199-047 

Credit for spoiled sheets . 

• 

. Rs. 

2-980 



Rs. 

196-067 

Cost above metal 


. Rs. 

79-030 
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STATEMENT TV (6) 1. 
Tniurmediaie Costs—April 1926. 


Production.Tons 2,839 

Cost of blackplate per ton as per Statement 

IV (o) 1.Rs. 196-067 

Fuel .Rs. 1-650 

Labour Rs. -(-SSO 

Materials for repairs.Rs. 0-670 

Power.Rs. 2-633 

Acid .Rs. 6-54.2 

Rolls, greases, etc.Rs. 1-899 

Annealing box covor.s and bottoms . . . Rs. 4-397 

General Works expenses.Rs. 1-661 

Debit for spoiled sheets.Rs. 1-111 


Rs. 219-819 

Cost above metal.Rs. 23-762 


STATEMENT IV (c) 1. 

Tinhouse and Warehouse—April 1926. 


Production 


, , 

Tons 2,839 

Cost of tinplate per ton . 


* ♦ . 

Rs. 

319-768 

Cost of tin per ton . 


• • . 

Bs. 

4.-085 

Tin consumed per ton of tinplate 

• * • 

Lbs 

41-65 

Cost of tin per ton of tinplate . 

. » > 

Rs. 

75-961 

Less credit for scruff 

. 

. 

Rs. 

18-972 

Palm oil . 



Bs. 

56-989 

10-197 

Acid .... 



Rs. 

0-459 

Zinc Chloride 



Rs. 

1-823 

Fuel .... 



Rs. 

0-930 

Labour .' . 



Bs. 

9-612 

Materials for repairs . 



Rs. 

1-469 

Power .... 



Bs. 

0-789 

Greases, etc. 



Rs. 

1-604 

Packing and despatching . 



Rs. 

11-896 

General Works expenses . 



Rs. 

4-191 

Debit for spoiled sheets . 



Bs. 


Cost of blackplate per ton 
IV (b) 1 . 

as per 

Statement 

Rs. 

99-949 

219-819 


319-768- 


Cost 

above metal 

> 

. 

, Bs. 

42-960 

Total 

cost above metal 


, 

. Rs. 

146-742 
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STATEMENT TV (a) 2. 

Rot him Costs — January-April 1926. 

Production.Tons 11,702 


Steel consumed per ton of blackplate 

. 


Tons 1'4118 

Yield of good blackplate . 

. 

. 


73-13% 

Cost per ton of blackplate 



Rs. 

193-183 

Steel cost per ton f.o.r. Works 



Rs. 

84-000 

Steel cost delivered to Mills por ton . 



Rs. 

86-026 

Steel cost per ton of blackplate . 



Rb. 

121-473 

Less credit for scrap .... 



Rs. 

4-290 




Rs. 

117-183 

Fuel . 



Rs. 

3-890 

Labour . 



Rs. 

33-000 

Materials for repairs .... 



Rs. 

1-463 

Power. 



Rs. 

14-500 

Rolls, greases, etc. 



Rs. 

13-092 

Shearing and opening 



Rs. 

3-330 

General Works expenses . 



Rs. 

8-990 




Rs. 

195-448 

Credit for spoiled sheets . 


• 

Rs. 

2-265 




Rs. 

198-183 

Cost above metal. 

STATEMENT IV (b) 2. 


Rs. 

76-000 

Intermediate costs — January-April 1926. 


Production. 


. 

Tons 11,702 

Cost of blackplate per ton as per Statement 
IV (o) 2. 

Rs. 

193-183 

Fuel . 



Rs, 

1-827 

Labour . 



R.S. 

4-61-2 

Materials for repairs .... 



Rs. 

0-878 

Power. 



Rs. 

2-420 

Acid . 



Rs. 

6-683 

Rolls, grei^ses, etc. 



Rs. 

1-610 

Annealing box covers and bottoms . 



Rs. 

4-199 

General Works expenses . 



Rs. 

1-596 

Debit for spoiled sheets 



Rs. 

0-806 




Rs. 

216-813 

Cost above metal .... 



Rs. 

23-630 
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STATEMENT IV (c) 2. 


Tinhouse and Warehouse — January-April 1926. 


Production. 


Tons 11,702 

Cost of Tinplate per ton .... 


Ps. 

316-311 

Cost of tin por ton. 


Re. 

4-296 

Tin consumed per ton of tinplate 


Lbs 

41-42 

C<ist of tin per ton of tinplate . 


Rs. 

79-458 

Less credit for scruff ..... 


Rfi. 

19-695 




59-763 

Palm oil ...... 


Rs. 

-5-908 

Acid . 


Rs. 

0-424 

Zinc Chloride .. 


Ra. 

1-819 

Fuel . 


Rs. 

1-039 

Labour ...... 


Rs. 

8-944 

Materials for repairs .... 


Rs. 

1-086 

Power. 


Rs. 

0-962 

Greases, etc. ...... 


Rs. 

1-574 

Packing and despatching .... 


Rs. 

12-674 

General Work.s oxj)ense.s .... 


Rs. 

4-406 

Debit for spoiled sheet.s .... 


Rs. 





98-498 

Cost of hlackplatc i)er ton as per Statement 



IV (b) 2. 


Rs. 

216-813 



Rs, 

315-311 

t.'ost above metal. 


Rs. 

38-735 

Total cost above metal .... 


Rs. 

138-366 
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STATEMENT IV (a) 3. 
Hot Mill Costs — May 1926. 


Prodnotion 

- 

• 

• 

. Tons 

2,827 

Steel consiiTTierl per ton of blaokplate . 


■ 

Tons. 

1-3750 

Yield of good blaokplate . 





75-39% 

Cost per ton of blaokplate . 




Rs. 

192-127 

Steel oost per ton f.o.r. Works 




Bs. 

84-000 

Steel oost delivered to mills per 

ton . 



. Rs. 

86-208 

Steel cost per ton of blaokplate 




Rs. 

118-517 

Lfss credit for scrap . 




Rs. 

4-017 





Rs. 

114-500 

Fuel .... 




Rs. 

3-837 

Labour .... 




Rs. 

32-199 

Materials for repairs 




Rs. 

2-381 

Power .... 




Rs. 

14-473 

Rolls, gi eases, etc. 




. Rs. 

12-462 

Shearing and opening . 




Rs. 

3-196 

General Works expcn.ses 




Rs. 

11-166 





Its. 

194-214 

Cre.dit for spoiled sheets 

• 

• 

■ 

Rs. 

2-087 





Rs. 

192-127 

Cost above roetal 




Its. 

77-627 
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STATEMENT IV (b) 3. 


Intermediate 

Costs- -May 1926. 



Production .... 

. • > • 

Tons 

2,827 

Cost of blackplate per ton ns per Statement IV (a) 3 . 

Rs. 

192-127 

Fuel . 


Rs. 

1-776 

Labour ..... 


Rs. 

4-376 

Materials for repairs 


Rs. 

0-367 

Power . 


Rs. 

2-166 

Acid ..... 


Rs. 

5-053 

Rolls, greases, etc. 


Rs. 

1-370 

Annealing ho:s covers and botlonts 


Rs. 

4-185 

General Works expenses 


Rs. 

1-859 

Debit for spoiled sheets 


Rs. 

0-650 



Rs. 

213-929 

Cost above metal .... 

. 

Rs. 

21-802 


STATEMENT IV (c) 3. 



Tinhouse and Warehouse—May 1026. 


Production .... 



Tons 

2,827 

Cost of tinplate per ton 



Rs. 

310-769 

Cost of tin per ton 



Rs. 

4-022 

Tin consumed per ton of tinplate . 



Lbs. 

42-09 

Cost of tin per ton of tinplate 



Rs. 

75-569 

Less credit for scruff 



Rs. 

18-897 




Rs. 

66-672 

Palm oil . 



Rs. 

7-574 

Acid . 



Rs. 

0-275 

Zinc chloride .... 



Rs. 

1-737 

Fuel . 



Rs. 

0-992 

Labour ..... 



Rs. 

8-169 

Materials for repairs . 



Rs. 

2-037 

Power ..... 



Rs. 

0-813 

>Grca.9es, etc. .... 



Rs. 

1-838 

Packing and despatching 



Ra. 

12-040 

■General Works expenses 



Rs. 

4-703 

Debit for spoiled sheets 








Rs. 

96-840 

Cost of blackplate per ton as per Statement IV (6) 3 . 

Rs. 

213-929 




Rs. 

310-769 


Cost above metal 
Total cost above metal 


Rs. 40-168 
Rs. 139-597 
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STATEMENT IV {a) 4. 
Uot Mill Costs—June 19SG. 


Production 

. Tons 

2,774' 

Steel consumed per ton of blackplate . 

. Tons 

1-2851’ 

Yield of good blackplate ..... 

. 

73-06 

Cost per ton of blackplate. 

Rs. 

180-829 

Steel cost per ton f.o.r. Works .... 

Bs, 

84-000 

Steel cost delivered to mills per ton 

Rs. 

86-422 

Steel cost per ton of blackplate .... 

Rs. 

HI ■062*- 

hess credit for scrap. 

Rs. 

3-604 



Rs. 

107-458‘ 

Fuel . 

Rs. 

3-699’ 

Labour . 

. . . Es. 

SO-080' 

Materials for repairs .... 

. . . Rs. 

0'910‘ 

Power . 

Rs. 

14-313' 

Rolls, greases, etc;. .... 

Rs. 

13-353' 

Shearing and opening .... 

Hs. 

2-974 

General Works expenses 

Rs. 

10-250' 


Rs. 

182-937' 

Credit for spoiled sheets 

Rs. 

2-108 


Rs. 

180-829 


dost above luetal.Rs. 73-371 


* The reason for the much reduced steel cost is that a quantity of black- 
plato rolled in the Hot Mills and stacked ponding an opportunity for f5nish>- 
ing was in June passed through the intermediate departments and iinned.. 
the Hot MilLs output in June being below normal owing to climatio oondi- 
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STATEMENT IV (6) 4. 


Intermediate Coits—June 1926. 


Production ..... 



Tons 

2,774 

Cost of blackplnte per ton a.s per Statement IV (a) 4 . 

Rs. 

180-829 

Fuel . 

, 


Rs. 

1-630 

Labour . 



Rs. 

4-205 

Materials for repairs .... 



Rs. 

0-435 

Power ...... 



Rs. 

2-652 

Acid . 



Rs. 

6-672 

llolls, greases, etc. .... 



Rs. 

1-333 

Annealing box covers and bottoms 



Rs. 

3-992 

General Works expenses 



Rs. 

1-834 

Debit for spoiled sheets 


• 

Rs. 

0-772 




Rs. 

203-354 

Cost above metal ..... 



Rs. 

22-525 


STATEMENT IV (c) 4. 


Tinhnuse and Warehouse — June 1926. 


Production . 

Tons 

2,774 

Cost of tinplate per ton ...... 



Cost of tin per ton. 

Rs. 

3-908 

Tin consumed per ton of tinplate ..... 

Lbs. 

43-22 

Cost of tin per ton of tinplate ..... 

Hs. 

77-150 

Less credit for scruff ....... 

Rs. 

19-815 


Rs. 

57-.335 

Palm oil. 

Rs. 

6-179 

Acid . 

Rs. 

0-339 

Zinc Chloride ........ 

Rs. 

1-835 

Fuel . 

Rs. 

1-009 

Labour . . . . . 

Rs. 

8-.'194 

Materials for repairs ....... 

Rs. 

. 2-3.39 

Power ......... 

Rs. 

0-861 

Greases, etc. .. 

Rs. 

1-835 

Packing and despatching. 

Rs. 

11-713 

General Works expenses. 

R.S. 

4-912 

Debit for spoiled sheets ...... 




Rs. 

95-751 

Cost of blackplate per ton as per Statement IV (5) 4 . 

Rs. 

203-.354 


Rs. 

299-105 

Cost above metal ....... 

Rs. 

38-41 a 


Ils. 


Total cost above metal . 
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STATEMENT IV (o) 6. 

Hot Mill Costs — January-June 19X6. 


Production ... 





. 

Tons 

17,303 

Steel oons\imccl per ton of blackplate 


• 



Tons 

1-4068 

Yield of good blackplate 

• 






73-49% 

Cost per ton of blackplate . 

• 





Rs. 

191-003 

Steel cost per ton f.o.r. Works 



> 



Rs. 

84-000 

Steel cost delivered to Mills per ton 





Rs. 

86-119 

Steel cost per ton of blackplate 

• 





Rs. 

119-307 

Less credit for scrap 

• 





Rs. 

4-134 







Rs. 

115-173 

Fuel. 






Rs. 

3-834 

Labour .... 






Rs. 

32-397 

Materials for repairs 






Rs. 

1-624 

Power .... 






Rs. 

14-464 

Rolls, greases, etc. 






Rs. 

13 030 

Shearing and opening . 






Rs. 

3-245 

General Works expenses 






Rs. 

9-646 







Rs. 

193-213 

Credit for spoiled sheets 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Rs. 

2-210 







Rs. 

191-003 

Cost above metal . 






Rs. 

75-830 


VOL. vn. 


B 
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STATEMENT IV (5) 5. 


Intermediate Costs — January-June 1926. 


Production . 

Cost of blackplate per ton as per Statement IV (a) 6 
Fuel . . .... 

Labour . . . . 

Materials for repairs ...... 

Power 

Acid ........ 

Rolls, ^ireasos, etc.. 

Annealing box covcr.s and bottoms 

General Works expenses ..... 

Debit for .spoiled sheets ..... 


Tons 

17,303 

Rs. 191-003 

Rs. 

1-787 

Rs. 

4-608 

Rs. 

0-724 

Rs. 

2-415 

Rs. 

5-578 

Rs. 

1-626 

Rs. 

4-163 

Rs., 

1-677 

Rs. 

0-774 


Re. 214-155 


Co.st above metal.. . Rs. 23'162 


STATEMENT IV (c) 6. 


Tinhouse and Warehouse — January-Jwne 1926. 


Production 




« • 

Tons 

17,303 

Cost of tinplate per ton 




• • 

Rs. 

811-906 

Cost of tin per ton 





Rs. 

4-203 

Tin consumed per ton of tinplate 





Lbs. 

41-82 

Cost of tin per ton of tinplate 





Rs. 

78-443 

Less credit for soruflP 





Rs. 

19-681 






Rs. 

68-862 

Palm oil .... 





Rs. 

6-063 

Acid .... 




* 

Rs. 

0-385 

Zinc Chloride 





Rs. 

1-808 

Fuel 





Rs. 

1-026 

Labour .... 





Rs. 

8-727 

Materials for repairs 





Rs. 

1-430 

Power .... 





Rs. 

0-921 

Greases, etc. 





Re. 

1-669 

Packing and despatching 





Rs. 

12-335 

General Works expenses 





Rs. 

4-634 

Debit for spoiled sheets 












Rs. 

97-750 

Cost of blackplate per ton as per Statement IV (6) 6 . 

Rs. 

214156 






Rs. 

311-905 

Cost above metal 

. 


. 


Rs. 

38-888* 

Total cost above metal . 

. 


. 

. 

Rs. 

137-870 
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STATEMENT IV (a) 6. 


Hot Mill Costs—July im. 


Production 

Steel consumed per ton of blackplate . 

Yield of good blackplate 

Cost per ton of blackplate ..... 
Steel cost per ton f.o.r. Works 

Steel cost delivered to mills per ton . 

Steel cost per ton of blackplate .... 
Less credit for scrap. 

. Tons 2,911 

, Tons 1-4552 

74-10% 
Rs. 200-482 
Rs. 84-000 
Rs. 86-246 
Rs. 126-617 
Rs. 6-719 

Fuel . . 

Labour .... 

Materials for repairs 

Power .... 

Rolls, greases, etc. 

Shearing and opening . 

General Works expenses 

■ • • ' 

Rs. 119-798 
Rs. 4-141 
Rs. 29-882 
Rs. 2-261 
Rs. 14-965 
Rs. 17-141 
Rs. 3-190 
. ,Bs. 10-945 

Credit for spoiled sheets 

. • • * 

Rs. 202-323 
Rs. 1-841 



Rs. 200-482 

Cost above metal 

» • • ♦ 

Rs. 80-684 


STATEMENT IV (b) 6. 


IntsTmediate Costs—July 1926. 

Production . 

Cost of blackplato per ton ns per Statement IV (a) 6 . 

Fuel . 

Labour . ... 

Materials for repairs. 

Powej- .. 

Acid. ■ • 

Rolls, greases, etc.. 

Annealing box covers and bottoms . . . . 

General Works expenses. 

Debit for spoiled sheets 


Tons 

2,911 

Rs. 

200-482 

Rs. 

2-104 

Rs. 

4-186 

Rs. 

0-425 

Rs. 

2-222 

Rs. 

6-798 

Rs. 

1-392 

Rs. 

4-216 

Rs. 

2-054 

Rs. 

0-634 


Rs. 223-612 


Ks. 23-030 

B 2 


Cost above metal 



















so 


STATEMENT IV (c) 6. 
Tinhouae, and Warehouse—July 19^6, 


Production 





Tons 

2,911 

Cost of tinplate per ton 





Bs. 

317-808 

Cost of tin per ton 





Rs. 

3-893 

Tin oonsunied per ton of tinplate 





Lbs. 

43-27 

Cost of tin per ton of tinplate 





Bs. 

75-271 

Less credit for scruff 





Bs. 

17-956 






Bs. 

67-.316 

Palm oil .... 





Bs. 

4-930 

Acid .... 





Bs. 

0-28C 

Zinc chloride 




• • 

Bs. 

1-341 

Fuel .... 




• * 

Bs. 

1-158 

Laboiir .... 




» • 

Bs. 

8-108 

Materials for repairs , 




• » 

Bs. 

1-1.34 

Power .... 




• » 

Bs. 

0-753 

Greases, etc. 





Bs. 

2-29.5 

Packing and despatching 





Rs. 

12-118 

General Works expenses 





Rs. 

4-858 

Debit for spoiled sheets 












Bs. 

94-296 

Cost of blaokplate per ton as per Statement IV (b) 6 . 

Bs. 

223-512 






Rs. 

317-808 

Cost above metal 




, , 

Bs. 

36-981 

Total cost above metal 

* 


> 

a 

Rs. 

140-696 
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STATEMENT TV (a) 7, 


'Hot Mill Costs — January-July 19S6. 


Production . 



. Tons 

20,214 

Steel consumed per ton of blackplate . 



. Tons 

1-3965 

Yield of good blackplate 




73-39% 

Cost per ton of blackplate . 



Rs. 

192-372 

Steel cost per ton f.o.r. Works 



. Rs. 

84-000. 

Steel cost delivered to mills per ton . 



. Rs. 

86-073 

Steel cost per ton of blackplate . 



Rs. 

120-201 

Less credit for scrap .... 



. Rs. 

4-362 







Rs. 

115-839 

Fuel .... 





. Rs. 

3-878 

Labour .... 





Rs. 

32-035 

Materials for repairs 





Rs. 

1-630 

Power .... 





. Rs. 

14-536 

Rolls, greases, etc. 





. Rs. 

13-621 

Shearing and opening . 





. Rs. 

3-237 

General Works’ expenses 





, Rs. 

9-748 






Rs. 

194-524 

Credit for spoiled sheets 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. Rs. 

2-152 






Rs. 

192-372 

Cost above metal 





Rs. 

76-533 


STATEMENT TV (6) 7. 


Intermediate Costs—January-July 1926. 


Production .. 

, , 

Tons 

20,214 

Cost of blackplate per ton as per Statement TV (a) 7 . 

Rs. 

192-372 

Fuel . 


Rs. 

1-833 

Labour ....... 


Rs. 

4-463 

Materials for repairs. 


Rs. 

9-681 

Power ....... 


Rs. 

2-388 

Acid . 


Rs. 

6-610 

Rolls, greases, etc. ..... 


Rs. 

1-607 

Annealing box covers and bottoms 


Rs. 

4-170 

General Works expenses .... 


Rs. 

1-731 

Debit for spoiled sheets .... 


Rs. 

0-764 



Rs. 

215-508 


Ils. 23137 


Cost above metal 
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STATEMENT TV (c) 7. 


Tinhouae and WareKouie — January-July 1926, 


Pi-ocluction ..... 



. Tons 

20,214 

Cost of tinplate per ton 



. Rs. 

312-762 

Co.st of till per ton .... 



Ka. 

4-159 

Tin (jonsiiined per ton of tinplate . 



. Lbs. 

42-03 

Cost of tin per ton of tinplate 



Bs. 

77-986 

Less credit for scruff .... 



Rs. 

19-348 




Bs. 

68-638 

Piilin oil ...... 



Rs. 

5-899 

Acid ...... 



Rs. 

0-371 

Zinc chloride. 



Rs. 

1-741 

Piiel . 



Rs. 

1-045 

L.abour ...... 



Bs. 

8-638 

Materials for repairs .... 



Rs. 

1-388 

Power . 



Rs. 

0-897 

Greases, etc. . 



Rs. 

1-751 

Packing and despatching 



Bs. 

12-304 

General Works expenses 



Rs. 

4-581 

Debit for spoiled sheets 








Rs. 

97-263 


Cost of hlackplate per ton as per Statement IV (6) 7 . Bs. 215’509 

Rs. 312-762 


Cost above metal . 
Total cost above metal 


Rs. 38-616 
Rs. 188-285 

















STATEMENT V. 

Costs and Selling Prices—April 1924 to March 1926. 
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Costs and selling prices — Primes — 193S — 19^6. 
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* Owing- to tlif? periodical adjustmouts of the average prices for Primes aud Wasters sold to the Burma Oil Coinpanj*, Limited, these figures are not 
necessarily accurate. 
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STATEMENT VI. 

OiiiprU—'Rot Mills. 

No. of mills—6. 

Dates of commencement of operation— 

First mill 
Second 
Third* 

Fourth* 

Fifth 
Sixth 

* Ahhou<xli thcwe two mills wore started oil 20tli AafP-iet all four millrt wore not riiiming 
aimtiUanooiisly uutil loth Outobor, 1923. 

Total or potential capactfi/.—The mills were designed for .a capacity of 
28,000 tons of tinplate per annum. Actually, this has been exceeded; in 1926 
the output was almost 30,000 tons. .In 1926 it is hoped to attain an output 
of 34,700 tori.s; in 1927 an output of 36,600 tons; and in 1928 an output of 
36,000 tons. Thi.s may be taken as the maxiraum possible output obtainable 
from the plant as now laid out, with minor additions to equipment. 

Total uliimalc output, with exien.<iions .—At present, none but minor ex¬ 
tensions aro contemplated, but the lay-out of the plant was designed so as to 
admit of Ha being readily doubled in size, and the total ultimate capacity 
on this basis would be 72,000 tons—or more than India’s present total 
requirements. 


STATEMENT VIT. 

Pweltase contracts. 

Wo have no long term purchase contracts except the following with 
Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

(1) Sheet Bar .—The terms for this are as yon are aware now under 
discussion and wo are not consequently at present in a position 
to give you figures. 


(2) Electricity .—Up till 31st March 1928. The rate is dependent on 
the price for coal, the present rate being 9-24 pies per unit. 


192.3. 

Consumption rate. 

1924. 

Consumption rate. 

1926. 

Consumption rate. 

.lanuary 1926. 
Consumption rate. 

4,903,400 KWH. 
0-0-10 per unit. 

9,267,000 KWH. 
0-10'2 per unit. 

i 

11,772,900 KWH . 
O-O-lO per unit. 

1,110,800 KWH. 
0-0-10 per unit. 

--: 1 

Fehruary to 31st May 1936. 

Consumption. 

1 --- 

Rate. 

[ 

4,340,000 KWU. 

i 0-0-9 ’24 per unit. 


IFafer.—We obtain our supplies of water from Messrs. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, but have no contract yet signed. 


18th December 1922. 
29th January 1923. 

^ 20th August 1923. 

14th November 1923. 
12tn December Jl92a. 
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1029. 

j 

' 102 i. 

j 

1925. 

January to 

May 1926. 

During this year we 
paid a fixed rate 
of Ks. 1,160 per 
mensem as our 
consumption was 
below the contract 
minimum. 

Up till June we 
paid the mini¬ 
mum rate. For 
the remainder of 
the year figures 
were 78,106,700 
gallons at 6*26 
annas per thousand 
gallons. 

224,207,900 gallons 
at 5 ‘20 annas per 
thousand gallons. 

8,S,18'',400 gallons 
at 6'26 annas per 
thousand gallons. 


Acid .—Wo obtain, our Sulphuric Acid from Mmsfs. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at their Works cost plus 10 per cent. Supplies have only been 
made to us since March 1926. Previously we purchased in the open market 
and still have to purchase part of our requirements elsewhere until SOth June 
1926. Full supplies are available from the Tata Iron and Steel Company from 
this date. 


1926. 

1926. 

I,ti09 tons. Eb. 85 per ton. 

780 tons at Rs. 86 to 17th May 1926. 

87 „ .at Its. 80 to 31st May 1926, 

STATEMENT VIll. 


Sales contracts. 

We have no long term sale contracts except with Messrs. The Burmah Oil 
CJompany, Limited, to whom we sell their full requirements at a rate equi¬ 
valent to an average price of Welsh plates, delivered f.o.r. Calcutta. This 
average is calculated each calendar year. Our statements detailing sales for 
each year will give full particulars of these sales. 


STATEMENT IX (a). 
Sales — 1923-19SG — Primes. 


Year. 

The Hurmah Oil Co., 1 
Ld, j 

The Tank Storage 

Co. (India), Ld. 

Total. 

Tons. 1 

1 

Price per ton.j 

Tons. 1 

1 j 

Price per ton.! 

Tons, j 

Price per 
ton. 

1923 .... 

i 

6.717 i 

Rs. 

439a7 


Bs. 

6,717 

Rs. 

439-17 

1924 .... 

16,949 1 

427-78 

... 


16,949 

427-78 

1925 ... 

23,474 

382-13 

27 

352-30 

23,501 

382-09 

1926—.Tan.—May. 

j 10,331 

1 389-09 

211 

397-71 

1 

10,542 

389-26 

Total* 

' 56,471 

' 403-08t 

' 238 

) 

392-66 

66,709 

402-86 


•108 lb. plates (30 gauge). tl62-154 lb. plates (27 gauge plates). 
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STATEMENT IX (6). 
Sales — 192S-19S6 — Unassorted. 


Year. 

j *Tea packciH and bis* 

1 cait manufaA'tnrcrs. 

f dealers. 

Total. 

! 1 
Tons, ' 

I 

Price per ton. 

Tons, 

1 

Price per ton. 

Tons. 

Price per 

ton. 


i 

1 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Kb. 

1923 . 

a ’ 






1924 . 



... 




1923 . 

. 1 306 

371-65 

178 

297-34 

484 

344-26 

192C—Janaary—May 

342 

. .371-62 

279 

800 05 

681 

339-47 

Total 

. 648 

371-89 

457 

298-99 

1,105 

341*56 

! 


• Messrs. Lipton Lti ^ 

„ Brooke Boed (Fndia) Ltd. >90 lbs. plates. 

„ The Britaniiia Biscnit Co., Ltd. J 

t We have supplied 90 lbs. plates aad 136 lb*, plates. 






Sales—1923-1926—Wasters. 
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Sales — 192S-19S6 — ^*411 Qualities. 


39 



* This average price is inflated owing to our not having sold a large portion of our "VVaster production during January^ May.—"These have 
since been diapoeed of (in June) to the Buriuab Oii Co., Ltd, 
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STATEMENT IX id) I. 
Sales—June 1926—All qualities. 


Pbiugu. 

ITnasso-bted. i 

1 

Wast-ebs. 

Total 

1 

Tons. 1 

1 

1 

Prioo per 
ion. 

i 

Toils. 

! Price per 

1 Ion. 1 

! 

1 

1 Tone. 

Price per 
ton. 

Tons. 

Price per 
ton. 


1 

1 Rfi. ’ 

1 


Bs. 


Bs. 

i 

Be. 

2,027 

1 

399 97 

144 

1 

368-28 

1 

982 

298-96 

3,163 

367 04 


STATEMENT TX (a) II. 


Sale.'i — January-June 19S6 — Frimes. 


Thb Bubmah Oil 
Company, Limited. | 

Trb Tank Stobaub | 
Company (India), 
Limited. 

1 Total. 

i 

Tons, 1 

Price per ton. ! 

Tone. 

Price por ton. 

1 

j Tons. 


1 Price per ton. 


i 

Be. 

i 


Be. 

1 

1 


Bs, 

12,333 

! 380 83 . 

i : 

2-36 

:596'01 

1 12,569 

J 

890-93 


STATEMENT IX <6) II. 

Sales—J a)i uary-J une 1926—V na-isarted. 


Tka Packebs and 

BISCUIT KANU- 
TACTUBBllS. 


IjKAT,EBt5. 


Total. 


Tone. 

j Prioe per ton. j 

j Tone. j 

Price per ton. 

1 Tons. 

1 

Price per ton. 


i Be. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Be. 

i 

1 

Es. 

1 

486 

j 870-03 

i 

j 279 

1 

300-05 

I 1 

i 765 

1 

1 

3-44-89 
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STATEMENT IX (c) II. 

Sales — January-June 1926 — Wasters. 


The Btjemah , The Tank Stoeaoe 

Oil Company, i Company (India), 

Limited. , Limited. 




Tons, j 

i 

Price per 
ton. 

Tons. 

Price per 
ton. 


Eb. 


Be. 

1.2(11 

282-1X1 

j 49 

377-39 


Dbalees. i 

Toial. 

! 

Tons. 

Price per 
ton. 

Ton*. 

i 

Price per 
ton. 


Rb. 


Es, 

1.959 

297-12 

3,209 

292-07 

i 

i 


STATEMENT IX (d) II. 


Sales — January-,June 1926—All qualities. 


PllIME,?. 

XlNASSOBTEn. > 

1 

1 

Wastebs. 1 

1 

Total. 

Tone. 

1 

Price per 
ton. 

! 

Tone, j 

Price per j 
ton. 

1 

Tons. 

Price per 
ton. 

1 

Tone. 

Price per 
ton. 


Ee. 

1 

Eb. 

1 

Eb. 


j Eb. 

12,56? 

3i)0'9,? 

765 

344-89 

i 1 

3.209 

292-67 

16,548 

1 360-74 

i 
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STATEMENT X (a). 

Imported price of Welsh Waster Tinplates per tm. 


1 

Period. 

F. o. b. 

! S Wales. 

0. i. f. 
Calcutta. 

handing 

Cbargcjs. 

— 

1 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Rs. A. r. 

1923. 

22 12 8 

25 0 4 

2 (> 0 

J924 .- . 

22 3 10 

24 9 10 

2 8 0 

1925 . 

20 1 9 

22 10 4 

2 12 0 

1926 January to May 

19 10 11 

21 16 5 

2 12 0 


The differential between the prices of 18J" x 14" Primes and 183" x 14" 
Wasters (30 Gauge) has fluctuated during the years 1923-1926 between 4s. 6ti. 
and Is. 7-6(1. 
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STATEMENT X (a). 

Imported Price of Tinplate per ion. 





F. 

0. b. 

C. 

i. f. 


Landing 

Period. 



S. Wales. 

Calcutta. 

Cliarges. 

2023— 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


January 



22 

18 

3 

35 

6 

11 

' 

Vfbniary 



23 

8 

5 

25 

16 

1 


31.arch , 



26 

i 

4 

27 

15 

0 


Ajiril . 



27 

9 

7 

29 

17 

3 


hlay . 



26 

4 

3 

2S 

11 

11 

I 

June 



25 

9 

0 

27 

16 

8 

!■ 2 6 0 

July . 



25 

8 

2 

27 

15 

30 


August . . 



25 

8 

2 

27 

15 

10 


SciJteinher 



25 

8 

2 

27 

15 

10 


October , , 



25 

8 

2 

37 

15 10 


Xoveniber . . 



25 

9 

0 

27 

16 

8 


December 



25 15 

9 

28 

3 

5 


Average for 1923 , 



26 

6 

2 

27 13 10 


1921— 










J aiiuary 



26 

7 

7 

28 

13 

7 

1 

P obruary , 



26 

12 

8 

28 

18 

8 


March • , , 



27 

5 

4 

29 11 

4 


Ajji’il , 



26 

13 

7 

28 

19 

7 


May 



26 11 

0 

26 

17 

0 


Jure 



26 

0 

7 

27 

6 

7 

► 2 8 0 

J Illy 



24 

19 

8 

27 

5 

8 

Auuust 



25 

0 

7 

27 

6 

7 


Scpteinber 



25 

12 

6 

27 

18 

6 


October 



20 

13 

3 

27 

19 

3 


A'o\ernber 



25 

13 

3 

27 19 

3 


December 



25 

10 

8 

27 

16 

8 


Average for 1921 



26 18 

41 

28 

4 
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statement X (a)—contd. 


Imported Price of Welsh 'finplate per ton. 


Period. 

F. 0. b. 

S. Wales. 

C. i. f. 

('alcutta- 


£ «. d. 

£' s, d. 

1925— 



January .... 

25 10 8 

27 1« 3 

Fehruery .... 

26 5 7 

27 11 2 

March . , . . . 

24 9 7 

26 15 2 

April ..... 

24 3 8 

26 9 3 

May. 

23 6 0 

25 10 7 

June . . . • 

22 1 6 

24 7 0 

July . . . . • 

21 6 2 

23 11 ■ 9 

August .... 

21 2 9 

23 8 4 

September . . 

21 9 6 

23 15 1 

October .... 

21 17 2 

24 2 9 

November .... 

22 2 3 

24 7 10 

December .... 

22 3 1 

24 8 8 

Average for 1925 

22 18 1 

26 3 8 

I92fi- 



January , . . ■ 

21 12 1 

23 17 7 

February . . . • 

21 12 1 

23 17 7 

March . . . . • 

21 12 I 

23 17 7 

April ..... 

21 12 1 

23 17 7 

May ..... 

21 7 10 

23 13 4 

Average for January—May 

21 10 3 

23 16 9 


Landing 

Charges. 

Es. A. p. 

I 

j> 2 8 0 
J 
1 


2 12 0 




i 2 12 0 
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STATEMENT X (6). 


Imported price of XT, X. <ind Continental Sheet Sars, 



F. 0 . h. Price per ton. 

Teriod, 

U. K. 

Continental. 

192H. 

f «. d. 

£ s. d. 

1st Quavtev ..... 

7 15 4-8 

8 9 9 

2nd „ . . ... 

9 3 0 

7 7 11 

3id „ . 

8 15 0 

7 8 1 

4tli „ . 

8 13 3 

6 18 10 

Avaragc for 1923 ..... 

8 11 8 

7 1 1-75 

mi. 



1st Quarter ...... 

8 11 3 

6 10 3 

2nd „ . 

8 9 2 

7 4 11 

3rd „ .1 

8 4 6 

6 10 0 

4th . 

8 2 8 

5 19 9 

Average for 1924 ..... 

8 6 10-5 

6 U 2-76. 

1923. 



let Quarter ..... 

7 15 7 

6 17 6 

2nd „ . 

6 14 7 

5 15 0 


6 8 9 

5 5 0 

4tli , . « . • • 

6 4 3 

5 0 8 

Average for 1925 ..... 

6 16 9’6 

6 9 6-25 

1926. 



lat Quarter .... 

6 3 3 

5 3 3 


'Present freight and landing charges per ton. 



U. K. 

1 -^- 

Continental. 


£ s, d. 

^ S * d % 

Freight, insurance, etc. .... 

1 1 10 

0 19 4 

Landing charges ..... 

Rs. A. r. 

2 12 0 

Rs. A. r. 

2 12 0 


CNYehave not got faiticulare of freight intes in 1923 and 1924. 












of diffe: ent kinds of rav; materia'i required by the Company tinnuallg for the maiinfaciure of Tinplate with an estimate of 

Customs Duty paid cm Imported articles. 
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STATEMENT XIT. 


Incidence oi duty on tin per ton of tinplate. 


Poi'iod, 

Duty on tin 
por ton. 

Tin consumed 

1 per to ' of 

tinpIiUo. 

j 

Incidence of duty 
per ton of 
tiuplute. 


Ra 

lbs. 

Rs. 

1924. 

450 

52-6.T 

10-58 

1926 . 

B25 

4S'94 

11-47 

1026 Jatiuavy, February . 

555 

41-34 

10 24 

1926 Maith .... 

250 

41‘3t 

4-61 


STATEMENT XIII. 


Covenanted and Uncovenanted Employees (Direct Labour). 


.— 

1923. 

1D24. 

Ui2D. 

1026. 

Cove¬ 

nanted. 

Cneove- 

TJunted. 


■ 





Pur Yard .... 

1 


1 

33 

1 

30 

1 

1) 

■ 

Hot Mills .... 

6(i 

512 

67 

665 

41 

84{) 

30 

(32) 

846 

Millwright .... 

2 



126 


138 



141 

■Roll Turning 

1 


1 


1 

11 

1 

(1) 

20 

Blieariug and Opening . 

2 

167 


226 

2 

209 

2 

(1) 

'00 

S. B. Press .... 




D4 


6ft 



68 

Pickling .... 

1 

2D 


61 

3 

100 

2 

(I) 

73 

Annealing .... 

3 

54 


76 

3 

102 

2 

(2) 

114 

Cold UoIiS .... 

2 

73 


78 

2 

89 

2 

(n 

81 

Tinhouse .... 

12 

116 

13 

214 

12 

316 

10 

(9) 

200 

Wavehoasc .... 

■1 

102 

■1 

144 

B 

l^iO 

1 

(1) 

146 

JGlcctricul .... 

■ 

122 


124 

B 

110 

1 

(1) 

06 

Maiuten&nce .... 

■ 


■ 

50Q 

B 

257 



178 

Machine Shop 

mm 

■ 

■ 

... 

H 

?1 



68 


u 

1,6*W) 

64 

2,640 

71 

B 

68 

(50,* 

2..'! 23 


Figure's are HT«Tajfo Nos. on books per mouth, taken over whole year. 


Figures in brackets repiesent actual alnff on 3lBt May, 1920, 
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STATEMENT XIV. 


r-roducHon Uncovenanted Labour, {Indirect and Direct) Total Labour and' 
Tonnage per head per annum. 



irrodnction 

Indirect 

labour 

Direct laboar overage 
per month- 

Total 

1 Tonnage per 


1 Tons. 

average 
per monlK 

Un- 

coveuanted.: 

! 

tovenaiited 

Labour. 

hotid. 

192.3 . 

9,071 

766 

1,640 

84 

2,490 

3*84 

1924 . .1 

20,763 

632 

2.640 

84 I 

3.166 1 

6'58 

1926 . 

29,666 

470 

2 4ii0 

71 1 

3,001 

9*85 

1926 . 

14,667 

462 

2,323 

58 

! 

2,843 

1 

5 12* 

(6 uioatbs endoil 
31st Mav 

1026.) 


* Pigare.s for the fnjl year, if tliia ftveiage is inaintaiucd, will ho 12*29. 


STATEMENT XV. 


Total wages of Covenanted and Uncovenanted Employees and "Wages Cost 

per ton. 




Indirect 

Direct labour. 




Prodnetion 

Un- 


Total 

Cost per 


Tons. 

covenanted 

labour. 

. , iCovenanted 
covmanted. 

i 

Labour. 

ton. 

1923 . 

9.071 

2,80,471 

1 

6,80,686 1 6,65.878 

13,97.034 

176*06 

1924 . 

20,763 

1,82.093 : 10,34 374 I 9,67,670 

21,76,037 

104*70 

1926 . 

29,666 

*' 1,52,654 

10,27,971 ' 9,06,297 

20,86,922 

70*68 

1026 

14,667 

70,606 

4,29»22.S 3,63.050 

1 

j 1 

1 i 

8,62.703 

69.27 

(6 montbs ended 
3lHt May 

1926.) 


STATEMENT XVI. 


"Number of Covenanted and Uncovenanted Employees. 


Year. 

Covenanted 

1 Employees. 

UneoveDant-ed 

Kinployees. 

1923 



1 

84 

2.406 

1924 

t • . • • 

• 

84 

3,072 

1926 

, . . . • 

* 

7L 

2.930 

1926 

, • • • 


58 (50)* 

2,785 


* The figure in brackets represents a::tnal stall on 31st May 1926. 
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Nofe on training of labour. 

]n every Deparlinent of the Works, Indian labour is being trained with 
a view to redncing the number of covenanted hands. Tho measure of our 
progress to date is shown by our Statements giving the numbers of cove¬ 
nanted hands originally employed, compared with the number working to-day. 

The replacement of covenanted hands may be by direct substitution, as in 
Departments like the Shearing and Opening, Pickling, Annealing and Ware¬ 
house, where a local hand takes the place of any covenanted man leaving, or 
going on furlough: or it may be by dilution, as in tho Hot Mills and Tinhouse. 
Thus, whereas a crew of 56 men was originally brought from Wales to man 
one Hot Mill, no bigger number was used to man and control six Hot Mills, 
and the number has since been greatly reduced. At the same time, the 
tonnage rose from a little over 9,000 tons in 1923 to almost 30,000 tons in 
1925. 

We have no Indian in the Hot Mills capable of replacing an expert 
Welshman in charge of a mill, and we cannot expect to have one for many 
year.s. Indians of all creeds are doing the manual work in each “ position ” 
on the mills; but the judgment of temperature of the furnaces and of the 
steel, and a knowledge of the correct regulation of the rolls to suit different 
conditions of temperature and gauge, are things which can be learnt only by 
practical experience. Similarly, while a novice can soon le.arn to tend a 
tinning Machine, it takes an expert to control the temperature of the tin 
pot. 

The Welsh tinplate trade has been fighting against our being aided to 
establish the industry in India, on the ground that we cannot make a tinplate 
worker within fifteen or twenty years. They have been proved quite wrong, 
as wo have made tinplate workers, and many of them, within throe years; 
but if they moan that it will take fifteen years for an Indian to learn-how to 
superintend a mill, they may be right. Indeed, there are few technical 
industries in India, or in any country, where the technical o])eration is not 
directed by an expert, and there is no way to become expert in rolling steel 
.except by years of experience. 

Our method of training labour is to pick out likely men and to put them 
in charge of some part of the operation. In the Hot Mills the best men are 
appointed as Tnstructor.s, to learn by showing the rest of tho crew how to do 
the work. In the tinhonso the best men are put in charge of one or more 
tinning machines, the covenanted hands acting as snpervisoi's. In the inter¬ 
mediate Departments there are probationers or assistants learning the super¬ 
vising work, under their Superintendent. In the Shearing and Opening, 
Pickling, and Annealing Departments, an Indian is taking a shift by himself. 

Outside of the process departments, we have no covenanted Superinten¬ 
dents. The Time Office, Stores, Town Motor, Medical, Drawing Office, Watch 
and Ward, Machine Shop, locomotive and Traffic Departments are all superin¬ 
tended by nncovenanted hands. 


STATEMENT XVII. 

Bonus, 

Outside the Hot Mills, a flat bonus rate of 36 per cent, of salary applies 
to all covenanted employees. 

In the Hot Mills, bonus i.s based on production, different rates being paid 
to Rollers, Heaters and Roughers, the payment being made on eacli box 
produced above a certain limit. The original limit was 105 boxes, and a 
Roller was ijaid : — 

Re. 0-9-0 per box for each box between 106 and 125. 

Re. 0-10-0 Do. 126 and 140. 

Re. 0-11-0 Do. over 141 boxes. 
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Subsequently, the bonus rate was reduced by increasing the box limit to 126, 
and paying a flat rate of Re. 0-9-0 only per box above that limit. The 
corresponding rate for Heaters and lloughers i.s Re. 0-6-11 per box. This is 
the scale in force now. The following are the percentages of salaries obtained 
during 1925: —^ 


— 

i 

j Salary. 

1 Per cent. , Bonus. 

j Total, 


Ks. 

1 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

hollers . , 

. 1 78,5 

■12-73 i 335 

1,120 

Heaters and Eougliers 

600 

■13-23 [ 280 j 

860 


STATEMENT XVIll. 
Hot AliUs Froduction. 



1928. 

1924. 

19-23. 

1926. 

January ..... 

6,921 

.12,728 

67,196 

66,632 

February. 

12.337 

49,44iJ 

59,207 

68,236 

March ..... 

17,-185 

81,139 

61,748 

69,038 

April. 

11,761 

82,398 

56,446 

61,172 

May ..... 

12,06-1 

8.8,879 

48,790 

61,678 

June ..... 

9,931 

16,440 

30,049 


July ..... 

10,321 

56,273 

59,205 


August ..... 

9.907 

42,562 

61,466 


September ..... 

27,405 

34,272 

50,878 


October ..... 

27,850 

34,133 

61,397 


November ..... 

3.8,129 

21,710 

56,539 


December ..... 

4-3,330 

■14,997 

■17,728 

... 


NOTE ON STATEMENT XVIII. 


Effect of climatic conditions on output. 

Wo enclose a Statement No. XVIII showing the figures of the number of 
boxes rolled in the Hot Mill since our Works have been in operation from 
which you will note the falling off during the hot months of the year. 

High maximum temperatures prevail from about March to June, and high 
miiiinium temperatures prevail from April to Soptomber, all inclusive. A 
high maximum combined with a low minimum, as in March, docs not cause 
excessive discomfort, and certainly not as much as is caused by a high mini- 
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mum combined with a moderately high maximum, as during the Monsoon 
months. It can therefore be said generally that the months of April to 
September are unfavourable. 

Beginning from March or April, production falls until July, during which 
month, with the relief of the break of tlio Rains, production usually improves 
considerably, and drops again in Augmst and September. Taking the year 
as a whole, the months of April to September inclusive are unfavourable, and 
the months of October to March are favourable. Leaving the year 1923 out 
of consideration as the year in which mills were being successively started up, 
the half-yearly figures are instructive, viz.: — 

1924. 1926. 

Jan., Fob., Mar., Oct., Nov., Dec. . 2,27,610 3,42,815 

-\pril. May, June, July, Aug. Sept. . 2,14,824 2,96,834 

Total . 4,42,334 6,39,649 


STATEMENT XTX. 


Froduzlioii and co-iLi from, 1923 to 1925 and estimated j}roduction and works 

costs up to 19S6. 



Production. 

Tons. 

Works co.st 
per ton. 

Rs. 

Cost of steel 

Tear. 




1923 . 

9,071 

>576 

, ,, 

1924 . 

20,763 

459 

127 

1925 . 

29,5,55 

:'8i 

107* 

1926 . . 

.34,701) 

.316 

84 

1927 . 

35,600 

306 

83 

1928 . 

36,10.) 

300 

8.3 

1929 . 

.36,100 

296 

83 

1930 . 

36,100 

293 

83 

1931. 

36,100 

290 

88 

1932 . 

36,10) 

oc 

00 

8,i 

1933 . 

36,100 

285 

83 

1934 . 

36,100 

284 

83 

3936 . . ... 

36,100 

283 

83 

1936 . 

.36,100 

282 

83 


* This figure differs from that of our application of 6th May 1926. This 
difference is due to adjustments made in our cost figures in our final accounts 
for the year. 
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1920. 

American PiirchaBce of Machinery & Steel Work— 
Cost f.o.r. American Port . . . 

Freitfht and Snndries 

1921. 

American Pui'clittses of Machinery & Steel Work— 
t.osf. f.o.r. American Port . . . . 

Preijrht and Sundries . . . . 

!■ terliuft Purchases of Machinerj— 

Cost for. U. K. Port . . . . . 

Preiffht and Sundries ..... 
Rupee Expenditure 

Steel Erection. 

‘Uacliiuory . . . . . 

Brickwork and PoumJatioiis . 

Sundry Capital Accounts 

1922. 

American Purchases of Machinery & Steel Work- 
Cost f.o.r. American Port . . . . 

Freight and Sundiios. 

Rupee Expenditure— 

Steel Eraotion . . . . . 

•Vlaohinery . . . . . 

Srickwork and Foundations . . . . 

Sundr.T Capital Acootints 
192?. 

American Pni choses of Machinery & Steel .Y ork— 
Cost f.o.r. American Port 
Freight and Sundries . , 

Sterling Purchases of Machinery -- 

Cost f.o r. U. K. Port . . . . 

Freight and Sundries . . ; . . 

Rupee Expenditure— 

Machinery ....... 

Brickwork and Foimdatious . . . . 

Sundry Capital Acooniitsl. . . . . 

1921. 

Rupee Expenditure— 

Machinery . . 

Brickwork and Foundations . . . . 

Sundry Capital Accounts . . . . 

1925. 

Rupee Expenditure 

Machinery ....... 

Brickwork and Fonudatious 

Sundry Capital Accounts . . , . 

Expenditure ouluterest, I.oans, Brokerage, Trnvel- 
liug and Sundry Expense Accounts during the 
period of conslructiou, charged to capital. 


Note —Dollar Expoudituro shown on statemeuts 
III (6) and III (c) suhmitted on 20-5-1926 was 
hut included cost of materials purchased with 
original plant, subsoixuently taken into stores 
for operation use (e.g, rolls) 


DoUai' 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Sterling 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

( 

JC 

236.59.5 

28,349 

... 

1,007..571 
141,022 

55.376 

2,391 

614,116 

83.600 

... 

13,866 
9,423 

2,657 

218 

$2,104.542 

60,642 

$162,956 

^55,949 

$2,357,498 

1(116,591 

h83,67,9.?6 

Hi 6,41,021 

$2,456,936 

R.87,20,89i 

$99,438 

1(3,62,955 

$2,.357,498 

R83,67,936 


Rupee 

Expendi¬ 

ture 


662 

1,57,962 

K,22,31S 

1.96,051 


1,35,451 
4.67,547 
6,61,1583 
2,27,389. 


5,91,011 

6,70,801 

1,66,014 


1,12,015 

1,562 

26,4.56 





1144,73,458 


1141,73,458 
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STATEMENT XX (aj 1. 


Analysis oj Capital Expenditure (MacMnery Erecticm) 1921. 


— 

Wages. 

Contractors. 

Local Stores, 
etc. 

Total. 


Ks. A. 

P. 

Be. A. 

P. 

Sb. X. 

r. 

Be. A. 

P. 

N. & P. General 

1,015 2 

10 

12,695 8 

0 

57 14 

8 

13,768 9 

1 

Tinhouee 

200 1 

6 

15,368 0 

0 

155 7 

« 

15,723 8 

6 

Hot Mills 

2 7 

« 

24,653 10 

0 

2,782 2 

3 

27,438 3 

3 

Machine Shop . 

1,330 14 

0 

10,441 0 

0 

214 1 

D 

11,994 16 

0 

Cold Alille 



21,405 0 

0 

228 15 

0 

21,838 16 

0 

Sheet and Pair Vwt- 
uacc. 



20,591 14 

9 

2,409 9 

0 

23,001 7 

9 

Pickling . 

««. 


5,305 4 

0 

188 8 

0 

5,488 12 

0 

Bar Storage 

8 1 

* 

2,671 0 

0 

479 2 

0 

3,168 S 

4 

Shearing . , 

... 


10,272 5 

0 

315 6 

0 

10,687 10 

0 

Power Honse • 



4,862 10 

10 

... 


4,862 10 10 

Douljlerg 

«*. 


6,569 4 

c 



6,569 4 

6 

General Electrical 
Equipment. 

... 


549 e 

0 



549 0 

0 

■3 Ton LooomotiTe 
Crane, 

... 


55 0 

0 

... 


65 0 

0 

Portable Stoani En- 
gine. 



126 0 

0 



126 0 

0 

Stiff Leg Derrick 
Crane. 

... 


264 0 

0 

• *( 


264 0 

0 

Scrap Press 



227 0 

0 

... 


227 0 

0 

Aiiucaiing 

e.f 


12,187 13 

6 

875 14 

0 

12,618 11 

6 

Total 

2,565 10 

8 

1,48,194 6 

7 

7,201 13 

6 

1,57,961 14 

9 
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STATEMENT XX (o) 2. 

Analysis oj Capital Expenditure {Machinery Erccficn) 1922, 


— 

Wages. 

Contractors. 

Local Stores, 
etc. 

Total. 


£m. a. 

P. 

Es. A. 

P, 

Rb. a, p. 

Ka A. 

P, 

M. & P. GeiieriLl 

2,669 9 

7 

4,224 4 

0 

27,534 18 1 

34,428 10 

8 

Tiii}iouse 

3,500 13 

1 

9,071 13 

0 

3.311 0 0 

16,886 10 

1 

»S}ieet and Pair Fnr- 
uucu. 

6,015 5 

8 

9,601 10 

3 

9,842 6 6 

25,459 6 

5 

Hoi Mille 

20.353 2 

4 

10,267 10 

6 

64,017 14 11 

9.5,138 11 

9 

Maohiiio Shop . 

l,-i3S 15 

9 

1,441 I 

6 

8,964 15 8 

11,845 0 

11 

AuLioaliug 

1,832 11 

7 

6..347 9 

9 

72.274 6 7 

80,454 11 

11 

Bar Storage 

l,9i6 13 

4 

S,C96 2 

0 

808 1 0 

7,350 0 

4 

Boiler and Stoam 
Lines. 

1,286 U 

3 

2,022 4 

0 

16,942 15 0 

20,252 1 

3 

Powor Hovse , 

10,803 0 

0 

5,494 9 

0 

2,199 14 11 

18,497 7 11 

Air WaBli«r 

641 3 

9 



13,590 8 1 

14,235 0 10 

Warehouee 

191 111 

2 

1,861 4 

4 

8,460 0 6 

10, ,505 15 

0 

Box I'aotory . 

27 8 

0 



... 

00 

04 

0 

Cold Mill 

1,013 12 

5 


6 

25,215 0 10 

86,973 13 

0 

Doi:l)lor , 

737 2 

10 

7,536 9 

C 


9,044 6 

5 

Goiiyral Kleotrical 
Ecluipmciit. 

6,455 15 

4 

148 .10 

6 

20,845 11 7 

27,453 5 

5 





Oreaeo Houee . 

85 6 

0 



8,385 7 6 

8,470 13 

6 

Ico Plant 

2,026 0 

0 

... 


8,786 8 0 

10,762 8 

0 

Ton LocomotiTe 

Crane, 





18,912 13 7 

13,912 13 

7 

Portable Steam En¬ 
gine, 

1 S8 1 

0 

... 


11 6 7 

199 7 

7 

Shearing « 

2,202 1 

11 

5,646 8 

0 

2S3 12 5 

8,192 1 

4 

Stiff Leg Derrick 
Crane. 

1,348 6 

8 

... 


- 

1,343 6 

3 

Scrap Press 

135 12 10 

82 11 

0 

4,920 0 4 

5,138 8 

2 

Till Supply House . 

ISS 0 

0 

... 


2,705 IS 9 

2,893 l.S 

9 

Pickling . 

664 14 

2 


0 

4,411 2 0 

8,576 0 

3 

Totai. 

69,348 9 

3 

80,050 6 

10 

3,18,148 6 11 

4,67,547 7 

0 
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STATEMENT XX (n) 3. 


Analysis of Capital Erpendiiure (Machinery ErrClion) 7933. 


— 

W ages. 

Contractors. 

Local Stores, 
etc. 

Total. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Bs. 4. 

P, 

Es. A. 

P. 

Es. 

L. 

1*. 

M. <& P. Goiioral 

4.186 

0 

6 

23,S6K 10 

0 

1,989 4 

1 

30,043 14 

7 

Tinhonso 

16,893 

6 

3 

37,600 15 

6 

6,032 6 

6 

62 .526 12 

3 

Hot Mills 

32,407 

7 

6 

84,.661 10 

0 

24,153 2 

7 

1,41124 

4 

1 

Machine Shop . 

3,622 

1 

2 

36,441 2 

0 

4,62') 13 

4 

44,.584 

0 

6 

Sheot aiifl Pair Fur- 
iiftce. 

5.987 

14 

8 

43,130 8 

6 

3,049 11 

6 

.52,168 

2 

8 

Annealing 

8,694 

t) 

4 

46,104 14 

0 

4,420 3 

2 

59,119 

7 

6 

Pickling' . 

1,748 

0 

8 

22,029 10 

0 

2.884 1 

11 

26,661 

12 

7 

Bar Stiorajfo 

62 

7 

7 

1,215 0 

0 

248 6 

2 

1,525 13 

9 

Boiler and Stoain 
Linos. 

l,06i 

13 

3 



2,051 15 

6 

3,119 

12 

9 

General Electrical 
Eiiuipmeut. 

4,309 

11 

0 

11,500 0 

0 

6,015 7 

0 

21,825 

1 , 

0 

Grease House . 

808 

5 

0 

... 


1,0 ;3 12 

4 

1,392 

1 

4 

Gas Engine 






7,.522 8 

7 

7,522 

8 

7 

Hydraulic Pump and 
Accumulation. 

476 

14 

3 

2,301 9 

0 

364 10 

6 

3,143 

1 

9 

Shearing . 

3,054 

2 

9 

3,500 0 

0 

173 4 

8 

6,727 

7 

5 

Scrap Press 

619 

0 

9 

2,S33 li 

0 

419 2 

3 

3,772 

1 

0 

Tin Supply House . 

2,814 

14 

0 

1,406 12 

6 

4.052 13 

1 

8,334 

7 

7 

Water Toiror . 

247 

4 

9 

2,341 9 

4 

4,218 9 

4 

6,807 

7 

5 

Power House . 

6,137 

12 11 

1,178 6 

9 

1,318 14 

10 

7,636 

2 

6 

Air Washer 




526 5 

6 

984 3 

0 

1,.510 

8 

6 

WureliouBO 

899 

6 

7 

2,187 2 

11 

2.604 10 

2 

5,685 

3 

8 

Box Factory . 

9 

8 

9 

... 




9 

8 

9 

Cold Mille 

7,352 

12 

8 

29,183 14 

4 

9,343 0 

5 

45,679 11 

5 

Doublers 

1,075 

11 

7 

39,487 1 

7 



40,562 13 

2 

Ice Plant 

2.246 

7 

r. 



... 


2,246 

7 

5 

Pnrnp and Filter 
House, 




605 10 

0 

6,129 7 

10 

6,035 

1 10 

3 Tou Locomotive 
Crane. 




78 4 

6 



78 

4 

6 

Portable Steam En¬ 
gine, 




370 1 

0 

... 


370 

1 

0 

Total 

1,02,918 

9 

4 

3,92,410 1 

5 

95,682 8 

9 

5,91,011 

3 

e- 
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STATEMENT XX (a) 4. 

Analytit of Capital Expenditure {Machinery Erection) JS24. 


■— 

Wages. 

Contractors. 

IjOCal Stores, 
General. 

Total. 


Eb. a. p. 

Bb. a. p. 

Es. A. P, 

Eb. a. p. 

M. A !:>. General 

4S 5 3 



4£ 5 3 

Tinhouec 

1,452 1 0 0 


25,901 7 6 

27,854 1 6 

Hot JTillg 

... 


8,171 0 0 

8,171 9 0 

Machine Shop . 

... 


2,962 15 11 

2,962 15 11 

Sheet and Pair Fnr- 


20 3 6 

Cl 11 10 

81 14 4 

uace. 





Pickling . 

3,150 14 0 

... 

7,920 4 9 

10,080 2 9 

General Electrical 


27 12 0 

3,498 0 3 Cr. 

3,470 4 3Ct. 

Eijnipment. 



Grease Houee < 

Annealitt , , 

... 

5 15 0 

7,134 1 3 

5 15 0 

7,134 1 3 

OonUer . . , 

446 0 G 

Ml 

... 

446 9 6 

Portable Steam En* 


251 15 0 


251 16 0 

gino . , 





Power Honae . 

259 0 9 

... 

187 8 9 

446 9 6 

Hydraulic Pomp and 



375 0 2 

375 0 2 

Accnmnlator. 



Total 

4,866 7 6 



53,888 14 11 


STATEMENT XX (a) 5. 

Analysis of Capital Expenditure (Machinery Erection) 1925. 


— 

Wagee. 

Contractors. 

Local StoreR. 

Total. 


Es. A P. 

Bs. A. r. 

Eb. a. p. 

Eb. a. p. 

M. & P. General 

50 15 0 


7,750 5 0 

7,801 4 0 

Tinbonse 

3,506 7 3 

... 

1,061 10 6 

4,6US 1 9 

Pickling ... 

2,808 4 2 

... 

66,069 1.5 0 

68,878 3 2 

Palm Oil Tank 

136 11 e 

863 14 C 

523 15 1 

1,524 8 7 

Power House . 

... 


10.368 12 ;t 

10,368 12 3 

Warohoiise • 



5,213 4 4 

5,213 4 4 

Cold Mill 

1:211 7 3 


2,238 9 5 

3,450 0 8 

Scrap Lifting Magnot 



3,326 8 0 

3,8^6 8 0 

Welding Plant 

... 

... 

6,884 2 3 

6,864 2 3 

Total 

7,713 13 2 

863 14 0 

mm 

1,12,014 13. 0 
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STATEMENT XXI. 


Output figures—Apnil 1923—March 1926. 


Period. 



Tonnage Produced. 

April 192.3—March 1924 . 

. 

14,690 

April 1924—March 1925 . 

. 

23,262 

April 1925—March 1926 . 


30,410 


STATEMENT XXII. 


Goal Consumption — January-April 1926. 


Department. 

Coal 

conBumed. 

Cost 

Lbs. consumed! 
per ton of ] 
tinplate. 

Cost Es. 
per ton of 
tinplate. 


Tons. 

Es. 

' 


Sheet and Pair Furnaces , 

4,80S 

45,51S 

937 

3-889 

Boilers and Steam Linos , 

1,591 

14,827 

305 

1-267 

Hot Mills 

m 

1.722 

3.5 

-147 

Annealing' . . • 

a ,288 

21,377 

488 

1-827 

Tinhouse . . . 

1,297 

12,153 

248 

1-039 

Loco .... 

276 

2,,744 

51 

' "217 

Totat. 

10,o30 

98,136 

2 ,011, 

8-386 


Output of tinplate—11,702 tons. 





IHstribution of Sales and Freights incurred (January-June 1926). 


58 
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STATEMENT XXIV 


Cost ‘p:r (cn of the, dis idv'iTLlug^.s rci>uUing from thz location of Ihf. Plant in India 

{1925 figures). 


Article. 

Charges and 
Freight 
f.o.b. to c.i.f. 

Duty. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rolls. 

;t8,847 

6,147 

■4.1,491 

Annealing Boxes and Bottoms 

14,321 

3,721 

18,042 

Brasses ...... 

2,426 

1,199 

8.626 

I’alm Oil ...... 

9,777 

19,063 

28,840 

Pink Neal ... 

7,788 

2,808 

10,596 

Zinc Chloride ..... 

6,31S 

10,890 

17,338 

Imported Oreases .... 

12,630 

11,102 

23,632 

Cavhorundum Blocks .... 

280 

950 

1,230 

Tanned I’loocos ..... 

1,109 

2,671 

3,680 

Tot.vi 


... 

1,51,877 


Iiicidauoe per tim on 29,665 tons production Rs.5'1 2 

Incidence per ton of duty on tin at Hb, 250 per ton 4'6I 


Rb 9-7S 


Scrap — 

On S,000 tons Wales would realise 26 per cent, of the 


cost of tin bar, i.e., i X Rs. 90 = , 

Rs. 

22 

8 

0 

Actual price realised by us after dednctlng baling 





charges ........ 

Rs. 

S 

0 


Loss per ton 

Rs. 

14 

8 

0 


Total Loss . Rs. 1,16,000 0 0 


Incidence per ton of tinplate on 29,565 tone pro¬ 
duction ....... Re. 3*92 


VOL. VII. 


C 
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STATEMKNT XXV. 


Sfafciiienf shovyi.iu/ diff/‘.r(mce. in- prices charged per turo tins from. ll).!4 to date. 


Date. 

;3r(l JiimiHi-y 19M 
17tli Mtirt'h 1917 . 

loth 'Docembov 1917 
Isi Oi.-lubyr 1921 
11 th Mrii'ch 1922 . 

21 s: Juno 1924 
Isl May 192G 


Price per two tins. 
0 10 0 
14 0 
1 12 0 
1 8 0 
1 4 0 

1 5 0 
1 4 U 


Xorn. 

Tho Wav did not affooh prioos viiiliJ 1917. We arc intormed tliiit. despite 
their increased costs the Gil Companies did not alter their prices until the 
India Office, at the in.stance of the Home Ministry of Munitions, inforined the 
Government of India of the de.'-irahility of curtailing the consumption of tin¬ 
plates in India, iis economy in steel consumption had become vital. 'I’ho two 
increases in 1917 were made at the instance and tvilh the approval of Govern¬ 
ment. We are informed that the Oil Comisanies’ correspondence in this matter 
was with the Geptirtment of Commerce and Industry, 

Ei'icoa declined again in 1921 and 1922 and in spite of the increased tariff 
on tinplates later impo,sed arc the same now as tliey were at that date, Iho- 
di'op in the world price having compensated for this increased tariff. 
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STATKMI-3NT XXVI. 

THE TINPLATE COMPANY OP INDIA, LIMITED. 

Lf.tter, datiid the 12th August 1920. 

AVo have the honour to submit herewith, as reque.sted Ijy the Board, State- 
nient XXVI showing the estimnted cost of extending our present plant by the 
addition of (o) 2 doublei Rot Mills, (h) 4 double Hot Mills with the necessary 
extensions and nddition.s to oni‘i))le other departments to deal with the increased 
production fj’om the Hot Mills. The increase in lU'odtiction would be (a) 33J 
per cent, and (h) 66^ jier cent, so that the total outputs would be 48,000 ton.s 
and 00,000 tnn.s with the addition of 2 and 4 Mills respectively. 

The figures of cost .shown liavc been calculated on the basis of original 
invoices so that to arrive at the irrobiible actual cost they are veducilde by 
w'haiever percentage tiie Boai'd decides th.at our original cost is reducible to 
give the replacement value at i)re.scnt-day price.s. Comparing them with 
Rs, 1,00,00,000, the original total cost of the factory and town, i.r., the total 
outlay which was iicce.s.sary to erect our in-cscnt plant and eouiTnence mann- 
factnre, the cost of a one-third extension is 16-5 per cent, and of a two-thirds 
extension 31-O per cent. The reason for the cost of these extensions being so 
small compared with the original cost is, as oxi)lainod in onr oral evidence, 
that provi.sion was made in the original layout and design of the huildings for 
extensions to he made .at a minimuin expense. 


STATEMENT XXVI, 

Cost of extending the plant (a) by 2 Milk and (b) by 4 Mills. 


( Building- 

Bar Yard . . . < 

( hauiiiiuicnt 

( Building 

Hot Mills. . .•] 

(. Kiluijnnciit 

e Building 

Furnarr . . 

Fhjnipnicut 
C Building 

Shearing and opening ' 

V Kquiysmciit 


Pickling* . 


^ Building 
( Equipment 



{h) .1 

Vims. 

(rt) 2 Mn.T.s. 

Extra 
over (a), 

I’OTAT,. 

h's. 

liR. 

1 ,hi.000 

I’s. 

1,31,000 


80,(00 

rO.OOO 

4,10,000 

■1,10,000 

,8.20,000 

)2,4.'),00i; 

0,98,000 

22,43,000 

?7,0C0 

77,000 

1 31,000 

(h'.OOO 

1,08,000 

1,73,000 

72,000 

72,000 

1 ,-H,000 

.:o,ooo 

40,000 

80,000 
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(b) 4 Mills. 




(a) 2 Mills. 

Extra 
over (a). 

Total. 




Hs. 

11 b. 

• Rs. 

Black Annealing 

i' Building 

(. Equipment 


... 

1,16,000 


1 ,10,000 

Cold HoIIs . 

r Building 

(, Equipment 


... 

48,000 

2,000 

45,000 

B'hite Annealing 

^ Building 
(_ Equipment 

• • 

4 • 

2,50,000 

... 

2,59,000 

Tinhonse , 

C Building 

( Equipment 

a « 

• > 

1,04,000 

1,60,01)0 

93,000 

1,50,000 

1,97,000 

WarehoTue 

^ Building 
( Equipment 

s • 

• 

20,000 

20,000 

40,000 

Powerhnnac 

r Building 

i Equipment 


14,000 

... 

14,000 

28,0C0 

28,too 

Electrical . 

Equipment 


50,000 

50,000 

1 ,00,000 




Total 

25,15,000 

22,54,000 

47,69,000 

3fi$cell(ineo}it. 





Water Supply Pumps 


• 

9,000 

9,000 

18,000 

Sewers and Drains 


• 

30,000 

80,000 

60,000 

Latrines . 

. " 

• 

2,000 

4,000 

6,00C 

Railway Ti'acks 

* 


25,000 

25,000 

50,000 

Roll Lathe and Motor 

. 

. 

30,000 


30,000 

Boilers . . • 


• 

36,000 

35.000 

70,000 


Total 

26,46,000 

23,57,000 

50,03,100 
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STATEMENT XXVII. 

THE TINPLATE COMPANY OF INDIA, LIMITED. 

Letter dated the 19th Angust 1926, 

As requested yesterday we attacL a atatenient showing the average price 
obtained by us for various qualities of tinplates for the years 1924, 1925 and 
January-June 1926. 

In regard to 1926 figures you will observe that our price for firsts has 
oorae considerably nearer the Primes price than it was previously. 

In connection with price for unassorted this is lower than it would ordi¬ 
narily be and is due to the fact that we made a contract with one of our 
largest buyers at the beginning of the year before the extra duty had been 
imposed, deliveries against which constitute a large proportion of our sales. 


STATEMENT XXVIl. 


Average Grom Selling Prices obtained. 



1924. 

1925. 

lOf 0 Jan.-June. 

Primes 

. 454-01 

397-25 

401-75 

Wasters . 

. 339 07 

328 00 

348-60 

Unassorted 

. No Sales 

367-00 

370-50 
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(10) Lf.tie.r from the Tinplate Company of India, Limited, dated, the fith 

July, 19S6. 


The Tinplate Industry. 

In sending heicnitli the stiitcuionts for which you h/ive nskod, we Lake 
leave to give j’ou a resume of the circiiuistanees under which our Plant was 
started, of our progress to date, and of our hopes for the future. 

The idea of starting a Tinplate Jndustiw In India was mooted towards the 

Its iTice ition result of the acute 

^ shortage of tinplate experienced in India 

at that time and to make India in the future iiKlepcndent of outside coun¬ 
tries for a very necessary article of every day ii.se and military necessity which 
in times of stress such as the war or strikes might not be available. It should 
also he borne in mind that with the agricultural development of India tin¬ 
plates will he re(|uirod to an incroa.sing extent for the niauni'actnrp of coii- 
lainers. The industry also gave an outlet for a largo iiuantity of steel from 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s Greater Extensions, 

Tinplate is used in India, as in every other country to-day. for making 
The us..» of tinrktes. containers, particularly for perishable 

goods, as ewll as for making articles of 
gener.al utility such as Uimiis, boxes and the like. Consisting as it does of a 
thin sheet of steel, coated evenly with a fino coating of tho purest tin ohtaiii- 
nble, it gives maximum service at a minimum cost, the steel being lor 
strength, the tin for preventing the steel from rusting. 

The hi.ggost use. to which tinplate is put is the tinning of petrolenin and 
The h.rowno Lin, . !'fs., kerosene oil, petrol, 

HibncatinK oils imci Kronses. and it, has 
been ostiniiitcd that ono-third. of the total tinplate prorluction throughout the 
world is used for this purpose. In India tho proportion is probably foui'-fiftli.s, 
of which all but a fraction goes to make tho four-gallon kerosene tin, India's 
universal cont.aincr. Upwards of forty million kerosene tins are rlistribuled 
annually throughout India by the Oil Coiupanics, lilled on, their first journey 
upcountry with kerosene and thereafter emptied and used as a eoiUainer for 
vegetable oil.s, (ijhco, moUtascs and other products, to finish up in the hands of 
the tinsmith in tho bazaar or as the roof or the wall of a house. 

ft was therefore natural that the lir-st tinplate factory in India should con- 
30 caiige l.inplate centrate principally on the two sizes of 

'■ 30 Gauge ” tinplate retiuired bv the oil 
trade, which had the arldilional advantage of being two of tbo size.?' ino.st in 
demand bj' bazaar dealers. 

Once the factory was established, and production began to outstrip the 
Other eaiwcs demands for IK) gauze Oil Size ” plates, 

the demands oi other users could be met, 
and to-day Indian tinplate is being used -.a well by the tea packers, biscuit 
manufacturers and others. The familiar 2-gallon petrol tin is also to-day 
being made exclusively from “ Golmnri ” tinplate. 

The Factory at Gohnuri took two years to build, and occupies 10 acres of 
The Oolmari factory. Previously had been virgin 

jungle. 1 Jio nuiluings thoniselve.s com- 
prise 7} acre.s. Adjacent was laid out a village for tho workmen, and about 
a itide awn.y a town for the accommodation of the necessary staff. 

This staff consisted principally of close on a hundred exjjerr tinplate work- 
Koreijrn succcm. from Wales, the Home of the industry 

and the parent of practically everv success¬ 
ful tinplate plant that i.s operating to-day. It is noteworthy that'although 
steel is made in very large quantities in all the highly induslr'iali.spd aountri'es 
of the world although, in fact, highly industrialised ” is almost synonymous 
with the manufacture of .steel—tinplate i.s largely manufactured onlv in two, 
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viz., the United Staler of America and Great Britain, and in Great Britain 
its nuuiufactnre is corinned to only a small area—South AValcs. There arc 
tinplate works in Germany, in France and in Italy, but all these rountrios 
import largely from Wales. 


The reason underlying this is the inherent difficulty of the process of 
, , , , rolling .steel into thin sheets. Unlike 

Inherent difficulty of rolling sheets. proces,ses, progressive 

nioclianical development has .so far been found iiripos,sible, and intrinsically the 
process remains the .same as it ditl when it was foiiiided a century and a half 
ago in Wakss. Eqnipunent ha.s been improved (particularly during the last 
few years in Ainerical, but human skill and experience remain the governing 
f.-icloi's; no electrical or mechanical device ha.s been found that will rejilaco the 

brains of the man superintending the 
The human factor. furnaces. The Welshman 

serves many years of npiirenticeshlp before he is even allowed to roll a pack of 
“ blackplate,” and although it has been proved in India that totally nnskillcd 
labour can. with the projier equipment, he taught the mere manual process, 
it will be long liei'ore Welsh .suiiervision can he dispen.sed wilh entirely. 


With unlimited supplies of .skilled labour at its disposal, the Welsh trade 
has never needed, nor tried, to developi mechanical devices which wotild lessen 
the roquisito .skill. It is fortunate- for India that America did develop thesC' 
nioclianical appliances, just because she also had no reserves of skilled labour 

on which to draw, or the operation of a 
.\mericun equipment. tinplate iilant in India would have been 

impossible. Fortunately for us the Americans also had to face ami overcome 
a difficulty unknown in Wales, viz., high temperaturesand it has be(;n by 
coiiyiug and improving on their method.s of combating climatic disabilities 
that we have been able to operate throughout the Indian hot weather. 

Tlie first sheet of steel less than ft" in tliickiioss was rolled in India in the 
Golniuri factory on 18th Jlecember 1922, when the fiT,st of our six mills started 
to operate with a full crorv of 54 Welshmen and two Foremen. Before the 

second mill was stiu’ted up, over a. hun- 
The Jiuliaus were in training, and the 

proce.ss was continued a.s each of the remaining four mills were .started up, 

with the result that by the 12th Ueceiiibor 
192;!, when the sixth mill was put into 
operation, enough Indian workmen had been sufficiently trained for the 
manual proce.ss to enable all six mills to be operated by them, the Wklsh 
suiieivision being now reduced to three men per mill per shift. 

It had been a matter tor considerable speculation as to how many novices 

would be required to replace each skilled 
man, and bow far the bodily .strength of 
the individual Indian rvorkiuan would compare with that of men whose 
physique had been developed by years of this manual hnbour- and picked men 
at that. The, experience of other industries rvas adduced to show that we 
should need three or four Indians to replace each AVelshman, but it was 
not long before we found that, on the average, only two were required. There 
are forty Indians to till these positions to-day, this being on the basis of two 
men for each iiosition, plu.f a few sjiarea to lake the places of men absent. 
Witli crews on this basis, wc have attained an average output per mill equal 

to 80 or 90 per cent, of the output of 
similar mills in the United States. 


The size of the crew. 


Tlie volume of outi^iuC. 


The year 1924 wa.s devoted to training up the new crows on a jirogressivo 
increasing output, and by the end of the year we could look hack to having 
produced over 20,000 tons of plate of excellent quality. Practical results had 

so far outstripped estimates that wo used 
all the steel that hud been contracted for 
or could be obtained, and yet bad to work short time for most of the year. 
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If sufficient steel supplies had been available there is no doubt that the ID24 
output would have been largely increased. Larger supplies of steel were 
available under our 1925 contract, although still not sufficiently large for our 

needs, and we had to contract at higher 
1^®^- prices for 8,000 tons extra steel from The 

Tata Iron and Stool Comi)any, Limited, and over and above that had to buy 
from Europe 4,500 tons more to make good the gap which the local Steel 
Works could not fill. The result was that wo turned out almost 30,000 tons 
of finished tinplate, as against the 28,000 tons which our existing factory was 

designed to produce. As will be seen 
Fuluru output. from the statements submitted to the 

Hoard, we hope to reach this year a production of almost 36,000 tons; with 
slight increases during the following two years. Wc cannot look to an output 
of more than 36,000 tons with our pre.sent plant, .so that it will he seen that 
this year we hojje to be approaching the maximum possible output both of 
our Hot Mills and of our Finishing Departments. 


The a(;tual rolling of steel into thin sheets heing the process most calling 
for trained Jiianual effort, difficulties in the finishing processes were not anti¬ 
cipated. There were experts to supervise 
The flniBhing prnoesB, pickling of the sheets, i.e., for clean¬ 

ing them with sulphuric acid ; their annealing (or softening) to give back the 
original elasticity to the steel that is impaired in the proce.ss of rolling; their 
“ cold rolling,” that gives them a finely polished surface in preparation for 
their coating with tin; and the tinning ju'oeess proper. 

In fact, however, those difficulties had been underestimated. The effect 
of a tropic,al climate on the process itself had not been sufficiently foreseen, 
and many unexpected troubles e.au.sed hy the heat hud to he successively over¬ 
come. For ex.ample, it was found that in the hot weather—when the shade 
temperature rises to as high as 120° F.—the process of cooling the plates after 
annealing took very inw-h longer than had been anticipated, and many more 
annealing hoxe.s .and st.ands had to be installed. Again, and more harmfully, 
the high temperature of the water required for picking and tinning was 

„ ,, found to cause the plates to dry almost 

Climatic disabilities. . i-ii xt, xi x t 

immediately they were taken out of 

the hath, the result being “Water Stains” or large dry patches that would 
not properly tin and that ruined the plates following them in the tinning 
machine, by carrying zinc chloride through to tlie tin. This difficulty was 
, eventually overcome by the lavi.sh use of 

w.ater sprays. Again, our palm oil, which 
is a nece,s.sar,y adjunct to the tinning process, was found to deteriorate in the 
heat, and in 1924 ruined the (piality of our plates for weeks, until extra fresh 
supplies could be ordered by irable and shipped from England. 


Similar difficnltie.s still arise to-day and have to bo surmounted, but each 
T.',p ix- . _ year the ill effects of a tropical climate 

are progressively less, although doubtless 
the higli temperatures during six months of the year will always affect the 
volume of output. To sustain a high rate of production under the conditions 
obtaining, the number of pickling machines has had to be doubled since 
operations started, the cold rolls have been increased by 20 per cent., and the 
tinhouse has had to be entirely remodelled. The result, however, is a plate 
whose appearaiu'e we believe to bo comparable with any. 


The past three years may be said to h,avc been a period of (a) training of 
labour, (5) reduction of imported staff and (c) overcoming of climatic dis¬ 
abilities, accompanied by the iiicrea.se of output necessary to reduce costs and 

Ucductiou of costs ^ >"^"stry to- fulfil the 

lantt Hoard s proviso that wc must even¬ 
tually bo able to meet world competition without protection. 
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Progress during the period in this respect, as shown by the Statements 
submitted, is as follows; — 



1 

1 

1 

1023. i 

1 1 

! : 

1021, 

i 

1925. 

' Ianuabi 
' TO 

i 

1 1926. 

Production 

. Tons. 1 

j 9,071 1 

20,763 

29.5.)r) 

1 8,863 

! 

Conte fiftoh-e metal per ton. ■ 

! ' 


1 


Hot Mills 

Ka. 1 

1 

; 244* ' 

127,123 

eo.uoo 

; 75,011 

Intermediate 

” 1 

1 1 
49« 

30,370 

27,893 

23,587 

Tinhouso 

! 

1 

r,s» ^ 

55,502 

48,037 

j 37,173 


Total j 

346* ■ 

213,086 

166,280 

135,974 


* These are approximate figures only. 

The voi'v high c.ost in 1923 will be understood if it is realised how expensive 
a matter it is to keep a factory Avorking at oue-fonrth eaiiacity for a year, 
but it illuminates the saying in the trade that it takes two or throe years to 
get a tinplate factory going. The 1923 figures are also of interest as illus- 

trating, by comparison, the groat stride.s 
Mass production. already been made on a “ mass- 

production ” basis towards the reduction of costs; and will, we hope, go far 
to show that this industry is worthy of protection. 

Any industry in India that asks for protection is met with the criticism 
that it is already protected by the ocean freight paid by its competitors 

__abroad. So far as this industry is con- 

cerned, this geographical protection is 
more apparent than real. Tn our previous evidence before the Tariff Board, w'e 
gave figures to illustrate the high coat of essential raw materials that can at 
present only be obtained from abroad, and wo assessed our financial disadvan¬ 
tage in this respect at Rs. 1-8-0 per box, which works out at over Rs. 30 per 
ton, which is far more than the freight per ton on Welsh tinplate. Tn other 

words, our geographical advantage in 
0 re» pro ec on. respect of the finished product is offset by 

our geographical disadvantage in respect of tho specialised stores we need in 
our process. As India dovelopes industrially, subsidiary industries for such 
processes as ours will doubtless spring up, and thus remove this handicap 
under which we work. Before that date, however, there is no Question but 
that we will have dispensed with the need for a protective.tariff. 

Tt is here to be noted that before tinplate was ever manufactured in India, 
a duty on it of Rs. 40 per ton was already in force. The measure of protec¬ 
tion given after the industry had started up was Rs. 4-5 per ton, making a 

total Cu.stoins duty of something between 


The degree of protection. 


20 and 25 tier cent, on tho tariff valu¬ 


ation. This does not seem a very excessive rate when compared with the 
standard 15 per cent, of tho revenue tariff, and it would be interesting to 
„ . , , compare it with the degree of iirotection 

deemed necessary at the start by athcr 
countries for this particular industry. We know that America started hers 
with about 70 per cent, ultimately lowered tc 15 per cent. 

As things have turned out, the cost of tinplate t^i the Indian users has 
progressively fallen since a protective duty tvas imposed, tho fall in world 
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prices having; more tlian hjLlaii(*cd t.lie incidence of the duty. This of course 

was not the intention of the Legislature, 
Cheiipcc tinplate. happened. Again, it rvaa 

doiihtless not in the inlnd.s of the Legislature that other products would he 
ehea|)ened by the sttirt of a tinplate iiidiistry, hut this also has happened ; and 
ill though it is not of auprenio iniportaiice, it is noteworthy as an illustration 
of the indireitt advantages of having industries Inside a coniitry, instead of 
outside. We refer to the f.aot that sub.sidi.'iry industries in the hazniir are 
being fed and developed by what may he called the hye-jiroducts of this pro¬ 
cess. Thus, the liazaar tin.smith ha.s available to-day the small pieces of 

„ .. . tinplate that be needs for his work, at a 

u M lirj ini US jnvi. cost that he ever had before; the 

strips that we hntidlo off and sell, .as uusnitable for our direct cu.stoniers, give 
him tinplate at n price at which it would never havt; paid to import, from 
abroad. Similarly, the baz.aar now absorbs each year tons of steel sheets 
which we regard as .scrap hut for which there are u.sers who tmtild never 
previon.sly h.ave afforded to import. 

The re.snlt of .starting this industry in India has already .shown itself in 
the saving of a crore of rupees per year that previously went abroad to pay 
, for foreign tinplate and in the expendi- 

tnre 111 India ot this sum of money in the 
form of wages and the like. A large output Ls nece.ssarv for the Factory to 
operate efficiently, hut a large output i.s already being obtained. Tin' other 
necessity—a skilled labour force—is being graduall.y built up. It is surely not 
undue optimism to anticipate for this industry .a steady measure of jirogrcss 
and its nltimate ability to meet world competition on level terms and to .sipiply 
the bulk of India’s requirements at a cost lc.s.s than the cost of Imported 
plates. 

We will now refer liricfiy to the statements wc haie submitted. As re¬ 
quested we Inave given statements of costs for 1923, 1924, 192o and diinuary/ 
IMiU'ch 1920, and the statements are divided into three processes, tri) Co.st of 
luunnfacluve of blackplate. (b) Cost of the intermediary process of picli.lin,g, 
annealing and cold rolling and, (c) Cost of tinning, packing and do.sp!iLching. 

We have also sent you a statement giving a comp.arison of our selling price 
with Works’ cost pirns Overhead Obarge.s based on a Ca])italisation of 
B.s. 1,.50,00,000 and would refer you in this connection to our letter to you 
hi'o. T. P.-(il-1S-29 of 94th June. Our present Capital is ns you know divided 
into— 

Rs. 


Ordinary Shares 
Lebonture.s 


75,00,000 

l,2o,(Xj,000 


Total . 2,00,00,000 

in addition to which we have obtained loans and are in arrears with Deben¬ 
ture interest. 

On the presumi)tioii that, our reduced capital will he divided between 
Ordinary Shares and Debentures in the same proinu'tion we shall then liavo 
the following: — 

Rs, 

Ordinary Shares.5(J,0t3,000 

Debentures ........ 94,00,000 


Total . 1,50,00,000 

Of this amount of Rs. IJ crore.s, Block is ropresontod by Rs. 1,20,00,000 
and Working Capital by Rs. 30,00,(XIO. This latter bgnre is based on our 
balance .sbect.s wliicb show the value of stores, stocks in process, sundry 
dobior.s, etc., at about thi.s figure, which is the minimum necessary and may 
even be too little when onr production, has reached its maximum. 
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Wc have based our Depreciation charge on the figure allowed by 3 ’ou to 
others, i.e., 6 i per cent. On Working Capital we have takerr 7} per cent, on 
Debentures 6 per cent, and on Ordinary Share Capital 10 per cent. Those 
latter figure.s also have already been accepted bj' j'ou in your con.sideration of 
other industries. 

The.se statements show that during the first three months of this year 
costs have been reduced to Ks. flfiS-lU per ton, some Ds. 75 i)cr ton less than 
the 192.5 figure. The price realised has incliidocf duty at Its. 60 per ton for 
two juonth.s and Its. 85 per ton for one month. Until March 1927 and assum¬ 
ing that prices remain unchanged we shall receive a return of Its. .OBd per 
toil which l.s Rs. 5 orilj' helow our fair selling price. 

We show the anticipated results for the future in our Statement No. XJX, 
and 3 'ou will note that we expect to reach the ■riaximum production of which 
the preKsent plant is capable in 1928. Tn our application to j'ou dated the 
5th May 1926 we estimated our production during the current year at 700.000 
boxe.s. IVlieii making this estimate we had allowed for a shut-down during 
June US shut-down,s during the hot weather h.avo previou,sly been found iieces- 
saiy, but although production ha.s slowed up the ofTiciency of the arrangoinents 
lor keeping the Works cool has avoided the ncce-ssity for closing and an 
>intturu of 720,000 boxes should he obtained over the .year. 

We have shown our costs for tliis 3 -ear as slightly higher than for the 
first three months, as our average monthly outiurii will he less ; the diffevcnco 
however is slight. 

During the years 1927 and 1928 our production should continue to increase 
and costs .show a iiirthor fall both on tbis account, and on account of im¬ 
prove,:! v’ields. From that date onwards wo look to improved working to 
obtain for us our reduction in costs. 

Our yields throughout the Works have improved rapidly, except in the 
case of steel in the TTot Mills, wbero improvement has been delayed by various 
causu.s. Firstly it wa,s apparent that the quicke.st way to reduce costs was to 
increase output, mid wo have concentrated on this rather than on improve¬ 
ment ill yield. Now that this increase in output has been virtually obtained 
it will ho possible to .give more attention to the yields; and with increasing 
experience we are confidout that our labour can gradual^v effect consiclorahle 
savings and that we shall bring returns down to the level of Works elsewhere. 

Then a.s our Labour Statements No. XTIJ and XVT .show the number of 
imported hands has been considerably reduced. Tbis reduction in the nuu 
ber of experienced workers necessarily affects results, particularly in the early 
3 'eaTS of the industry, but here again we look for a gradual improvement in 
the yield with a steadily- diminishing number of “ imported ” bauds. 

The question of the extension of the Works to cater for a larger proportion 
of the reiiuirements of India has not so far been considered fully in view of 
the unsettled period through which we have been passing. With the assur¬ 
ance of an adequate protection for e period of years during which the 
Industry may be firmly e.stablished and put on a remunerative basis, it would 
obv-iously be to the interest of all jjarties to investigate the possibilities of 
the extension of the Industry. In the natural tuder of events it may 
expected that the present Works will be extended with, as. above, subsioi.ary 
phsnt.s for sujjplying the raw materials of the industry .such as have been 
developed in the United Kingdom to eater for the trade and the existence of 
which ill India will necessarily still further reduce the 'cost of producing 
TinpJaieo. 

Examples that can be cited are the refining of palm oil and jiossibly the 
oullivation of the West African palm, the local manufacture of rolls, nnneah 
ing boxet and .stands and the .specialised tinplate greases all of Which are now 
imported, also the utilisation of our hyc-prodnct« such as scrap and tin 
dross which should give us a better return than we now get by sliipiiing to 
the L'nited Kingdom or the. Continent. 
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We have under consideration the following capital improvements to the 
plant but those are designed towards an increase in efficiency and a saving 
in coets rather than to an increase in production; — 

1. A Cupola for the manufacture of small castings. 

2. A largely extended Machine Shop. 

There are other iniproveincnts which must later be taken in hand such ns a 
further train of coal rolls, a second annealing furnace, a filtration plant for 
the tinhouse and possibly for the pickier, an acid disposal plant and extra 
cranage, all of which will at some time be necessary if the plant is to be 
brought up to its maximum efficiency. 

Wo have applied to you for the continuation of the present scale of protec¬ 
tion and in our statement No. XIX we show our estimated costs over the 
(coming ten years. We reque.st that the period of protection should be for 
at least seven years and preferably for ten, since uncertainty as to the future 
cannot but have an unsettling effect on the industry. 

Finally, in considering our application, wc would ask you to bear in mind 
that w8 are still at a disadvantage in comparison with Tinplate Works iu 
W'ales from the Indian import duty on tin which, although reduced to Rs. 250 
per ton, stlli represents some Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per ton of tinplates. 
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(11) Letter jroni the Tinplate Company oj India, Limited, dated the Hth 

Jvly' 1926. 

The Tinplate Industrv, 

Wo are forwarding to yon (topics of statements received from London in 
connection with the replacement value of our plant. We would draw your 
attention to tho fact that in many cases there is an increase in cost and 
that tho total decrease is considerably less than tho figure which you advised 
us had been taken in tho case of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. Replies 
have not yet been received from eight firms but we hope to send these to you 
next week. 

AVc regret wo have only one copy of these invoices which we trust will meet 
with your reejuirements. 


(12) Letter from the Tinplate Company of India, Limited, dated the 19th 

July 1926. 

Wo have the honour to refer you to our letter No. T. P. 6223/29 of the 14th 
instant and now send you herewith copies of tho remaining replies regarding 
the present day coat of our plant. W'e also enclose one original and five copies 
of a letter No. P. C. 24883, dated 18th Juno 1926, from Messrs. Perin and 
Marshall, New York, to Messrs. The Burmah Oil Company, Limited, London, 
with which is enclosed a Statement* of Ocean Freight and a detailed com¬ 
parison* of original costs with present prices against each order. Wo hope 
that you will now’ have all the infoi-matlon you require on the matter. 


Copy of a letter No. P. 0. 24883, dated 18th June 1926, from Messrs. Perin and 
Marshall, New Yorlt, to The Burmah Oil Company, Britannic House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, B. C. 2, Knijland. 

We are mailing herewith the last lot of twelve letters wdth replies from 
manufacturers giving pre.sent day prices of material furnished previously to 
the Tinplate Company of India. You will please note that in this last lot 
arc included some letters to which no replie.s could be obtained. The reason 
for this is that some concerns had gone out of business and could not be 
reached; others advised that their records of the original purchase had been 
destroyed, etc. The total of these items, however, is small, and will hardly 
aifect the grand total. Wo have assumed present day figures from similar 
material for which pre.sent day prices had been obtained using in most cases 
the same cost as originally. 

We cabled to-day the total- results of these iiuiuirics as per copy attached 
herewith, and are enclosingt in triplicate a' tabulation showing tho original 
cost and present day prices indicating an increase or decrease as the case may 
he, and hriclly summarizing thc^manufacturers reasons. This tabulation lists 
all orders issued from T-101 to T-348 inclusive covering material up to the 
coniiilction of the mill. 

$ 

It shows a total original cost of . . . 2,176,215'71 

Against to-day’s price of. 1,918,484'11 


A decrease of . 257,731-60 


or 11-84 per cent. 


* Not printed, 
t Not printed. 
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Tlio decrease iti ocean freight is shown on the attached tabulation. Material 
was shipped at various iDoriods nt different base rates and the tabulation 
indicates what the actual cost of ocean freight was per ton of weight in per¬ 
centage of base rato and consequently in dollars per ton, taking into consi¬ 
deration extra (.diarges for shipment by volume, heavy lifts, etc. The costs 
compare as follows; — 

? 

Original amount paid for ocean freight . . 106,403-20 

Present day cost ...... 74,306-34 


A decrease of. 32,006-86 

or 30 per (;ent. 

There were various charges in connection with the shipping which would 
to-day lu-actically remain the same. Tliese arc: — 

Boxing Charges ..... 

Inland Freight ...... 

Storage and Trucking .... 

Lighterage and Demurrage 
Brokerage ...... 

Total 


Tnsuraiice paid on material shipped 
This represents -8092 per cent, on the original 
cost of m.-rtcrial of 12,176,215-71. Since 
that time insurance rates have decreased 
about 2 i)er cent, making the present day 
percentage -793 per cent. Applying this to 
the new total material cost of ,'*1,918.484-11 
amount to ...... . 

A decrease of . 


or 13-6 per cent. 

To summarize the .above we arrive at the following total : — 



Original. 

Presont. 


? 

« 

Material 

2,176,21.5-71 

1,918,484-11 

Boxing Charges . 

7,740-81 

7,749-81 

Inland freight 

14,.34I-S.3 

14,344-83 

Storage and Trucking . 

679-26 

679-26 

Lighterage and Demurriige 

1,192-00 

1,192-60 

Brokerage 

67.5-25 

075-26 

Ocean Freight 

106,403-20 

74,396-34 

Insurance 

17,609-50 

15,213-58 

Totai, 

2,324,870-16 

2,032,735-78 

A total decrease of 

. 

292,134-38 


$ 

7,749-81 

14,344-83 

679-26 

1,192-60 

675-25 


24,641-75 


17,609-50 


15,213-58 

2,395-92 


or 12-57 per cent 
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(13) Letter, dated the 21st July 1926, from the Tariff Board, to the Tinplate 
Company of India, TAviitcd. 

I am directed to forward a copy of a letter received by the Tariff Board 
from the Imperial Tobacco Company of India, Limited, and to say that the 
Board would be glad if you would examine the proposal made by the Company, 
and express your opinion on this question of the exemption from the protective 
duties of the types of tinplates not at present manufactured by your Company. 


(14) Letter from, the Tinplate Com,pany of India, Limited, dated the 26th 

July 1926. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 518 of 21st 
instant forwarding a copy of a letter received by the Tariff Board from the 
imperial Tobacco Company of India Limited. 

We would like to point out in the first place that we have applied for no 
additional j^rotection. Assuming however that additional proteciion were 
contemplated we anticipate that at a later date our production will be suffi- 
cient to permit us to supply the Imperial Tobacco Company with their require¬ 
ments. The quantities of Tinplate used by this Company are small in com¬ 
parison with those of other industries .such as the Tea packing industry, and 
it would not require any material increase in the output of our works to permit 
us to quote. 

We have already booked up our total production for this year but we 
would contemplate tbe manufacture of the plates required by this and other 
similar concerns requiring this gauge in our next year’s programme provided 
they were prepared to contract with us for a regular offtake of a reasonable 
quantity of these plates. We have already advised the Imperial Tobacco Coiri- 
'pany to that effect. 

We would like to take this opportunity of pointing out that since supplies 
of Tinplates from Wales have been considerably restricted on account of the 
Strike we have received enquiries from firms who have previously purchased 
only imported plates. You will, no doubt, have read in the Trade Papers that 
the great majority of the Welsh Tinplate Works have been closed on account 
of the Coal strike and that various packing industries especially on the Con¬ 
tinent h-ave consequently been forced to close also. It is, therefore, fortunate 
for this country at this juncture that it has indigenous supplie.s for a large 
proportion of its requirements. 


(15) Letter from the Tinplate Company of India, Limited, dated the ISth 

Auyust 1926. 

We have the honour to give yoix below as requested figures showing 
the cost of casing our tinplate production in tin linings. During the whole 
of the years 1924 and 1926 tbe sheets used for this purpose were charged 
against the Warehouse at Ps. 21 per box but from January 1926 they have 
been charged at the actual cost per box (excluding Administration on-cost) in 
tbe previous month. 


Cost of sheets used for casing. 

Per ton of pxickcd 
tiuxjlate p oduecd. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

1924 ..... 



, 10-263 

0-494 

1926 


. 

. •10-2-53 

0-494 

1926 (J anuary-March) 

.. 


. 7-849 

0-378 
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(16) Letter from the Tinplate. Company of India, Limited, dated the 7(h 

September 1920. 

We take leave to reply to the printed evidence submitted by Sir Edgar 
Rees Jones, K.B.E., on behalf of the Welsh I’late and Sheet Manufacturers. 


SECTION B. 

The Welsh Trianufacturers have taken great pains to warn India against 
the difficulties of manufacturing tinplates, and they 
(jTioto in support of their contention their own 
Foreign fniiure«. failure in Canada, the failure of Japan, the partial 

failure of Continental nations and the refusal of any manufacturer to start 
a Works in Australia. 

India, however, will be encouraged, not depressed, by her own progress 
where so many others have failed. With her much 
shorter experience in general steel manufacture, it 
India B guoocwi. admittedly was not to be expected that she should 

successfully specialise in the highly technical process of finishing steel into 
tinplates, more especially as she had extreme climatic difficulties to overcome. 
The fact that India has succeeded, despite the expectations of Wales, may be 
attributed to the advantages she possessed of having modern machinery, both 
for the manufacture of tinplates and steel, good workmen, and above all, a 
determination to succeed. The Canadian Factory 
The reasona. have been so fortunate, nor may it have 

had the supreme advantage that the Indian factory possesses of being allied 
alike to a steel works producing first class steel and to the largest single 
canning interest in the country. 

In this, as in so many other ways, the Indian industry may be likened to 
the American. The Welsh manufacturers have 
„ , criticised our reading of the history of the tinplate 

e mer o»n par* e . industry in the United States of America and we 

deal with their remarks later on. It is certainly true that the increase in 
the demand for tinplate in the United States was due to the application of 
modern machinery to canning, but it cannot bo denied that America would 
„ , have been unable to start manufacturing tinplates 

Protection noo«B.ry. without the help of a protective tariff.. 

The effect of the expansion would otherwise have merely led to an increase in 
the trade of Wales. In support of this view, we quote a Welsh authority, 
the late Mr. R. Beaumont Thomas, who (in his well-known lecture on “The 
Manufacture of Tinplates") said: “ Notwitlistand- 
WeJsh confirmation. ing all difficulties, South Wales continues to hold 
the premier position as the cheapest district for 
producing tinplates of a satisfactory quality; but, on reference to table 7 
(page 530), it will be seen that, by the help of the McKinley and succeeding 
tariffs, America produced as much as 9,870,000 cwts. 
of tin and ternoplates in 1906. If it were not for 
these and other tariffs it might fairly be claimed for South Wales that in 
1906 it should have supplied America with the whole of these 9,870,(X)0 cwts. 
as well as Germany, France, Italy, Spain and Russia with most of their 
domestic requirements.” 

(The above will bo found on pages 600-601 of the Excerpt Minutes of 
PTOceedings of the meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 
Cardiff, South Wales, on Ist August 1900, published by the Institution, 
Storey’s Gate, St. James’ Park, Westminster, S.W.) 

Wales was as strongly opposed to the starting of the Tinplate industry 
America as she has shown herself to the industry 
° ® ^ in India. The immediate effect was that she lost 

her American market, just as she is losing her Indian market to-day. History 


Effect of Tariffs. 
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is thus repeating itself. India’s demand for tinplates inercased owing to the 
doTelopmoiit of canning by the oil companies, and 
History Vtpealrd. ^ 44,150 tons in 1905. 

This tenfold rise in thirteen years has not continued, the total consumption 
eighteen years later, in 1923-24, having reached only 58,440 tons. 


In all the years that Wales has been exporting to India, she has done 
nothing to promote the extension of canning in 
India or the use of tinplates in any other way. 
Commercial campaigna, Indian factory has been operating for only 

3.1 years, during which time it has been expanding its output and building 
up a business in the trade that already exists in the country. It has not 
conducted a commercial campaign for educating Indian traders in the practice 
of packing commodities in tinplates, but it will be time for that, when the 
production of Indian tinplates begins to outstrip Indian demands. The 
Welsh manufacturers themselves show that in other i-.oiintvies it has been 
loft to the Government, and not to an individual 
By Goveramenti. factory, to promote such campaigns, and if the 

British Ministry of Agriculture has waited until March 10th, 1926, to in¬ 
augurate a campaign of this kind in England—after the Welsh tinplate 
industry had been in existence for about a century and a half—it is difficult 
to understand why the Tinplate Company of India should be criticised for 
not starting a similar campaign within 3^^ years. 

It is not contended that Wales has to date manipulated prices in the 
Indian market, and their view that it is unsound 
to grant higher rates of protection periodioally, 
unsound. except to combat price manipulations, is warmly 

supported by the Indian industry, to whom a settled tariff policy is most 
important. The Indian industry needs protection to enable it to grow 
sufficiently to be able to compete with Wales and America. The statements 
that it has submitted show that costs have already been brought down to a 
figure which gives every hope that it will soon be able to compete, and if 
protection is guaranteed for a definite term of 
Settlwl policy necesiary. years, it will be pos.siblo to consider the question 
of extending the plant and thus bringing down our costs still lower. 


Para. 11. 

Periodical protoction 


SECTION C (1). 


The Welsh manufacturers contend that the Tinplate Company of India 
has not proved its capacity as a “general manu- 
Para. 13. facturer ’’ of tinplates. In particular, they com- 

Manufaoturluf policy. plain that it is not yet in a position to accept 

every order it receives for all sizes and gauges. 

That is perfectly true, because our output is not yet big enough to meet 
all demands, but the Welsh manufacturers and ourselves appear to view the 
problem from tho entirely opposite standpoints. Theirs is the typical 
British “Make to Order” attitude: ours is the American Mass-Production 
attitude. Our policy is to meet, first, the demands of oustomers who require 
thousands of boxes of a particular size or gauge, and then only to undertake 
orders for smaller customers. For this reason the 
Largfe customers first. Tinplate Company of India was founded with tho 
intention of confining its operations at the start to tho manufacture of oil 
plates, and it was only when the immediate market for oil plates had been 
satisfied that tho manufacture of other sizes and gauges was commenced. 


It is quite incorrect to say that the Indian factory can only make one 
gauge of tinplate. With a single exception—that 
A typical order. gg gauge item—for which there has 

been no demand, the Indi.an factory has already successfully worked orders 
similar to all those listed in the “ 'Typical Order ” on page 19 of the Welsh 
booklet. As a matter of fact, this imposing list really consists of six orders 
only, excluding the “ odds and ends ” item at the end. Thus, items 1, 6 
and 9 are the same order; so arc items 2, C and 10; so are items 3, 7 and 11; 
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r.ncl so lire items 4. S and 12. All these orders would be worked in this 
mill 2S"x20", to be ’(.iiicked off either full-size or out in half, as 

112 sheets 2S''x2(t'' 
or, .56 sheets 2S"x20" 
or, 112 sheets 14" x 20" 

and the list reduces itself to the I’ollowin"; — 


yin bob 

Size worked. 

AV eight.—lbs 

CI.L 

. 28" X 20" x 56" 

95 

OL 

. 28"x2n"x56" 

100 

IC . . . 

. 28" X 20" x 66" 

likS 

IX 

. 28"x20"x56" 

136 

DC 

. 25" X17" X 50" 

94 

DX . . . 

. 25" X17" X-50" 

122 


The Welsh manufacturers siiy that suitable labour anywhere could he 
trained on modern machinery to repx'odno,. two 
1 ‘ara. W. fixed sizes and one gauije of plate. While this i« 

Indian labour sniUble. interesting, in Llmt the AVelsh trade has hitheri^r 
not admitted that Indian labour is suitable, the fact remains tliat Indian 
labour has not yet been proved incapable of making any size or gauge of 
tinplates, and that eighteen distinct orders liave to date been made without 
’ any difficulty at all. The Tinplate Comjniny of 

Output fully booked. India did not slow down production when the 

demand for oil plates had been met; the factory has been worked at full 
pressure and has executed suitable fjesh orders as ex]>andiiig production 
permitted. 

IJa.sing tlieir ai'gumont on the mistaken idea that only two sizes and one 
gauge have so far been manufactured, excejit for 
demonstration pnrpu.sc.s, the Welsh tniiuufacturcrs 
Tariff c-semptioiis. petition for all other sizes and gauges to be e.x- 

eluded from the operation of protective duties. The declared policy of the 
Oovemment of India and of tlie Tariff Board is to exclude from a protective 
duty those kinds of goods th.at are not manufactured or arc not likely to be 
maimfactnrod in India, but “Kinds” means “kind”—not “sizes” or 
“ tliieknesses.” Tims, all .sizes of steel channels or angle.s that are importeil 
into India' are subject to the same rate of duty, whether or not they are 
manufactured by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
"Kinds” of sterl. Tf a buyer imports a 10''x4" channel—which is a 

.size that Tatas do not roll—he still has to pay the 
.-.amc duty as on a 10"x.Ti" or a 12"x4" channel, which arc sizes that Tatas 
do roll. Similarly, if he wanks a 31" angle, which is not being made in 
India, he must p.ay the same duty ns on a 3" or 4" angle, which arc made in 
India. On the other hand, tool steels and alloy steels, as being different 
“kinds” of steel, are not subject to the protective duty. 

The same applies to tiniffate-s. The fact tliat they diff’er in size or 
thickness does not make them different “kinds”, and if any were excluded 
from the operation of the duty, there would bo a grc'at danger of duty-free 
plates competing with the indigenous article. The 
Dniiger of exemption. attraction of cheapness tvonld certainly turn buyei'’ 
fi-om one gauge of plate to .another. 

If 108-11). plates only were subject to duty, u.sers would buy 90-Ib. pbates, 
or 100-lb. plates, or tor that matter 106-lb. plates. 

Coke tinplate. Alternatively they would buy bea.vier gauges, up 

to 13t)-lb. plates. And .similarly with any gauge, or range of gauges. 

“ Taggers ”, as representing a distinct type of tinplate, might be excluded, 
more especially a.s tlieir use in India must lie 
fb.iinofii .inp n 0 . negligible, but “ Oharooal ” plates arc in a different 

category. The Glossary of the AVelsh Propaganda Booklet states that 
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“ Charcoal plates arc proportionately dearer (than Coke Pintos) aceording 
to thickness of coating and amount of tin applied”, and the AVolsh ropreson- 
tation States that the coating on Charcoals varies from 21 -lbs. to 6 lbs. per 
tasis box, a.s compared vith if lbs. to 2 lbs. for cokes. 

A 21-lh, (‘^hni‘(?oaI plate would therefore bear an extra cost, compared with 
a Coke plate, of 1,1 lbs. of tin per box at the most, and -1 lb. per box at the 
least. This i.s eqiiivaleiii i)er ton of tinplate to between 10) lbs. and 26 lbs. 
cf tin, or to between 2 o,'<. and 65.s. with tin at the high price of £280 per ton. 

Therefore, with the rupee at ].<. Gd., 25 -lb. Charcoal plates could be put 
into India at a cost of only Its. 16 to R.s. 43 per ton more than coke plates, 
and if they were freed or partially freed from duty, they would be actually 
cheaper than cokes. India would then become a buyer of charcoal [date.s 
exclusively. Even if the duty was adjusted so that charcoal plates came in at 
a higher price, hut only a slightly higher price, than coke plates, many 
buyers would prefer to pay the slightly increased price to get tho more 
heavily coated plate. 

As the use of iCharcoal plates in India must be negligible—to tho best of 
our belief, they arc used solely by the Government, who presumably pay no 
duty—the har'dsliip imposed i)y a duty would not appear to justify their 
cxcinsion, or the. elaborate arrangements for inspection and test that would 
be nece.ssary at the Custom House.s to prevent 
niflicultlas of exemption. fraud. It is here to be noted that the exclusion 
of any grade, size or quality of tinplates from tho operation of the protective 
duties would necessitate .some degree of expovtnoss on the part of the Indian- 
Customs cfhcials. It is not at lirst sight obvious that a box of tinplates— 

13i"xlOS"xlT2 sheets=i80 lbs. 
is of a heavier gauge them 

20" X 10" X 112 .sheets ^ 90 lbs. 

or than 

;)0"x20"x7o sheets —loG Ihs. 

but under a .svstciii of varying duties every Custom House would need to 
know how to work sufdi calcail.ations out. 

Paragraph IG has been written under a certain misapprehension. Pnr- 
chasers of second hand kerosene tins do not buj’ 
lliein in order to cut them up. The second-hand tin 
i.s used a.s n tin .so long as it will hold liquids or even solids, and then onlj' 
is it cut up. Aliy village industries that need new tinplates can and do buy 
wasters of various gauges. 


Para. V7. 
Proiluctioii costs. 


SECTION C (2). 

The facts are th.it, within 3-1 years, the output of tinplate has exceeded 
the designed capacity of the Golmiiri factoi\y; that 
this tinplate is of as good a quality as any imported 
from either AVales or .America; that the Indian 
workmen have not proved incapable of working any size or any .gauge; and 
that tho co.st has boon brought down to such a llgurc ns gives every promise of 
the industry competing within a rea.sonabIe period on level terms with its 
competitors. 

The AVelsh manufacturers ba,so their remarks on estimates made three 
.vears ago, at which time the factory had only been 
working a few months. vSince that date, as our 
statements show, the labour charges per ton have 
fallen largely, and costs generally have come down enormously. 

It is here to be noted that the Welsh manufncturois crannot speak from 
experience regarding the output of mills .sueh as 
Oiitpui. per iieud. those iiistallecl in the Indian f.actor 3 ’, nor regarding 

the ])hysical strength and experience required, because there are 110 similar 
mills in AVales. There i.s no doubt whatever that the Welsh trade expected 


Para. 18. 
La\)onr, 
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PftiA. 20. 

Percentage of westers. 


that Indians would bo incapable of making tinplates at all. The fact is that, 
with a much decreased imported staff, the average production per head this 
year is one-thircl more than that of 1925, almost twice that of 1924 and 
almost four times that of 1923. There is obviously a limit to the increase, 
but the limit has not yet been reached. 

It i* certainly a handicap to this, ns well as to every other Indian 
, industry, that industrial labour is not so .settled as 

•se t; popu.ft ion. ^ country like Wales, and the excess number of 

employees compared to a Welsh factory is largely attributable to this cause. 
(In the other hand, a settled population is graduallj’ being attracted to the 
metallurgical industries centered round Jamshedpur, drawn there by the 
good wages and by housing conditions that are probably not equalled anywhere 
in India, and there is no reason why a settled skilled labour force should not 
ultimately he built up. 

Again, it is an admitted hanclicap that certain specialised stores have to 
Paia. IB bo imported, but the price.s given by the Welsh 

stores. manufacturers should be read with caution. Their 

prices are based on different exchange rates, and probably on different dates 
and therefore cost levels from those quoted by us at the previous Enquiry. 

As the Welsh manufacturers say, “Wasters” are a handicap to every 
tinplate mill, but there is no reason to expect that 
the Indian factory will be handicapped by a higher 
percentage of Wasters than are obtained in the 
average AVelsh Works. As to the disposal of Wasters, the Indian 
Factory is fortunate in that India (outside the oil trade) is pi'imarily a 
“Waster” market; that is to say, the biggest 
21 . demand is for Wasters. No connection with the 

Disposal of wasters. general world trade is necessary to dispose of 

Wa.ste7-.s at economic price.H. 

India is using to-day about 60,000 tons of tinplate every year, and this 

Paras. 22-23. factory was designed to produce less than half that 

Advice to Tndia quantity. It would 1)0 hard to imagine any spetaal 

ised industry requiring a bigger margin than this 
before starting up. If India wei’e to follow the advice of her foreiga 
suppliers, the inception of industries would be indefinitely postponed. 

SECTION C (3). 

It is most misleading to .say thirt onl.y half of the materials necessary 
for the manufacture of tinplates are produced in 
India. Palm Oil and Tin liave to be imjjorted 
just as they mu.vt be imported into Wales, and 
certain other Rjiccialiscd stores have to be imported, but the most important 
essentials- steel, coal, sulphuric acid, power and the like—are produced in 
India. 

SECTION C (4). 

Mention i.s made of extravagant wages given to imported men. The 
Tariff Board may rest assured that imported hands 
wilirea, paid any more than is necessary. The fact 

of the matter is that good wages must ho paid in 
any industry to induce oxiaerts to leave their own country and go abroad. 
This^ is true of Jute Mills, Cotton Mills and Cement Eoctorie.s, and it is 
particularly true of highly specialised indu.stries such as the manufacture of 
tinplates. 

The comparison given by the Welsh manufacturers is, however, inaccurate 
Compari.on miBloadine. mi.sloading. The compaidson purports to bo 

witli tlie salaries we f)ay to men working in a 
supervisory capacity, and the table of wages would have it appear that a 
Superintendent of Cold Mills in a large Welsh Works earns only Its. 67 per 
month, or less than £1 a week; and that a Black Pickling Superintendent 


Tara. 21. 

Tniported matrrialg. 
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earns about £1-10-0 a week. In fact, they probably earn four or live times 
as much. 

So far as the Tinijlate industry is concerned, Europeans are only employed 
for their experience, and when Indian employees are equally experienced, they 
will oertainly have to be paid wages as high as the Welshmen would earn if 
in Wales. As to any appalling sweated labour conditions in modern mecha¬ 
nical industry, this does not apply to the industrial settlement of Jamshedpur, 
and the rates of wages paid by the Tinplate Company to its Indian w'orkmen 
will challenge comparison with any throughout the country. 

SECTION C (5). 

It happens that the Tinplate Company of India has found its capital from 
two large indu.stri.al companies, both of them accustomed to found industries 
in India. It is not unknown oven in Wale.s for a steel works to help to 
found a tinplate factory, and to-day in Wales a big Oil Company is combining 
with a big steel-works in starting a new tinplate plant. It is not in the 
slightest degree likely that either the Oil Company or the steel-works will be 
content to run their tinplate factory' at a loss, recouping the loss from their 
profit on oil and steel lespcctively. 


In war time. 


SECTION C (7). 

The suggestion that by withdrawing protection, India will be “free” to 
„ . develop a “legitimate” industry, is ingenious but 

ro (!n ion wit rawn. unconvincing. If Wales can get the present factory 
closed down by a withdrawal of the protective duties she may rest content 
that no one else will try and start one. The amount of capital required and 
the revenue loss that has to be faced in the preliminary years would be 
sufficient deterrents. India, however, may not be so content to continue 
indefinitely importing from Wales, or even to rely on the check on prices 
„ , , ,, imposed by those keen manufacturing rivals in 

Franco, Germany, Italy, and Spam, none of whom 
export tinplates to India. 

The Welsh manufacturers sfiggcst that in war time, the Indian jjlant 
will be clo.sed down, where.is if the regular com¬ 
mercial avenuc.s are kept open, she may still bo able 
to import tinplates from Wales. If the regular commercial avenues are kept 
open, India will more easily be able to import tho relatively negligible tonnage 
of subsidiary raw materials than she will tho much bigger tonnage of tin¬ 
plates; and if the regular commercial avenues are not kept open, the Welsh 
f.ictories will close down long before the Indian, for want of food alone. The 
Welsh manufacturers refer to the preferential treatment accorded to Indian 
purchasers of tinplate.s during tho war. We may point out that the Welsh 
manufacturers had nothing to do with this. All suijplios were rationed by 
the Allied Governments, who openly recogni.scd India’s dependence upon 
tinplate supplies .ts greater than that of Great Britain or the Dominions. 
This emphasises the value to India of an indigenous tinplate industry in time 
of war. 

SECTION D. 

The management of the Indian factory can sell as Primes just those plates 
that other firms sell as Primes, and no others. 
Quality of np a e. quality is not up to the standard, the con- 

sumei's can, and do, complain at once. The “ thousands of workers in tinplate 
scattered throughout India who have built up their business on tho tinplate 
in the second-hand kerosene cans ” are astute ghee _ merchants who can 
apprqise the value of aii empty kerosene tin as quickly a.s any sampler in 
Swansea and the Oil Company which used inferior tins would suffer in its 
kerosene business; there is no opportunity for the Indian factory to sell as 
Primes plates that are not Primes, either to an Oil Company or to anyone 
slse 
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The difference between tinplates and rails is that the worth of a tinplate 
^ , ean he judged by the buyer directly he sees it or 

le es, or inp a ns. makes it into a container, whereas the worth of a 
rail is judged by its abilit 3 ’ to withstand many j’ears of work. This is the 
rea.son for a British Standard Specification for rails, and this is the roiison 
for posting a Metallurgical [iispcctor at Jamshedpur. If, however, the market 
ultimately requires them, firms of samplers will no doubt start up, and a 
buyer (like bu^’eis in England) will pay the samplers to go to the Tinplate 
Works to inspect his tinplate for him. 

SEOTTtfN E. 

We oppose the application bj' the Welsh manufacturers for exemption 
from duty of-- 

(ffl) nil tinplates other than the two oil .sizes, 

(h) all charcoal qualities of tinplates. 

on the ground that anj’ such exemption would be damaging to the Indian 
iudustrt’; and we. oppose the oxcliisiou of chiirooal plnte.s from duty on the 
further grounds of- ■ 

1. Likelihood of fraud. 

2. Negligible hardship of the protective duty to bond fide charcoal users. 
We do not oppose the exemption from duty of Taggers. 

SECTION H. 

The Welsh inanufacturcvs state that our representations regarding the 
. , . , , history of the American industry were misleading 

. mcrjcmn is oi>. historicallj' inaceiirato. We took our facts 

from Jones’s History of the Tinplate Industry, which is a publication that 
anyone can buy and the accuracy of y hich we have no reason to doubt. 

So far as duties are concerned, the Welsh mannfucturers imply that 
protectionist duties have been enforced since 1801. Speaking without Iho 
hook, we believe that until the McKinley Tariff was passed, America had no 
intention of protecting tinplates, but simplj’ of raising revenue. In any 
event, the implioation that the inoidenoc of the duty has varied hut little 
since 1.861 is certainly misleading, as the following figures will show: — 


Doty. I 


Year. 




price por box. 

1 of 
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» Prom “The Manufacture of Tinplates.” By R. Beaumont Thomug. 
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Where the Welsh luiiiiutaetuiers obtain tlioir iclea tliat tlie American 
parallel teaches the ojjposite lesson to that suggested by ns, we are at a loss 
to imagine, and wc leave the Tariff Board to draw tlicir own eoncrhisions from 
the figures of pioduction and imports into the United States of America for 
the years 1890 to 1900, given in the statement attadied to this i-epresenta- 
tion. (bir reading tf the figures is that America wa.s importing from South 
Wales aliont >‘100,000 tons every year, until the Mclvinlcy Tariff of almost 
70 per cent, enahled the indigenous industry to start iij) in 1891. TTaviiig 
started pi'odudng liov own tinijlates, America took just seven years to reach 
ihe 800,000 tons previously imported from Wales. During these seven years, 
the consumption of tinplate,s expanded by under 70,000 tons, as is shown 
by the figure.s of imports for 1S9S. This expansion of 10,000 tons per year 
On a consumption of o^cr 800,000 tons does not need any abnormal eirenm- 
stanccs to explain. The simple le.sson of the figures is that the McKinley 
Tariff Act wa.s succes.sful in enabling America to build up in .seven years an 
indigenous industry with an output a.s large as was previously imported. 

It does not appear, in fact, that she tried to compete with the remaining 
60,000 tons of busine.ss, because each .rear up to 1910, when her own produc¬ 
tion bad reached a total of over 700,000 tons, she still w'ent on importing 
.an.average of 60,000 tons from Wales. It would seem that this figure for 
import.s, which -very likely continues to this day, repi'c.«nts a class of yilate 
which the American manufactnrers rvere content to leave to Wales, (After 
191] her exports exceeded her imports, and the latter are not given in the 
table from which the figures were coyiied.) 

India in 1920 w'as just in the same position as America in 1890. She was 
importing all her tinplates from abroad and making none for herself. As 
it is vei’y difficult to make tinplates, and as it is very difficult for a new 
country to make them at a cost sufficiotilly low to compete with old- 
establi.shecl countries, India has done precisely what America did—she has 
imposed a duty on foreign tinplates. There is every reason to believe tliat 
the result of imposing a protective dut.y will be to establish the industry 
firmly in the country, and an industry which will (piickly expand to produce 
(like America) all but perhaps a .smali percentage of her requirements. 

The Welsh manufacturers refer to India as not already possessing a 
canning industry. Indi.a posses-ses a very big canning industry, for kerosene, 
and if the le.s.son of the Americarn parallel is that success W'dll follow if there 
is a general market and favourable eotiditious a.s to materials, then India’s 
suc(!e,s,s is cei'tain. 


SECTION I. 

The practice in the Oolmuri Works is the same as the Welsh irractice, viz., 
to endeavour to arrive at co.?ts by equating all 
Coi,ting s}!,uun, production to that of the basis box of “ IC ” or 

30 gauge tinplate, containing 112 sheets each measuring 20"xl4", and 
i\eighing 108 lbs. The formula adopted by the Tariff Board in their reyrort 
was 100 boxes —4'82 Ions. 

There was no confusion .shown in the substantial difference in the cost 
figures of .Jainiary 18th, 1925, and tho.se of April 80th, 192.5: the two state- 
jnenls of (rost wero based on different periods. The first was based on the 
period Januar.v-Sopternber 1924, during which an average of 87,900 basis 
boxes were produced monthly in the Hot Mills—a.s shown in statements given 
to the Board ; and the second was based on the period Jaiiuary-March 1925, 
during which an average of 59..384 Iiasis boxes were produced monthly. 
The enormous difference in cost in so short a time was due to the enormous 
increase in the rate of production. 

The cSlcnlations on page 57 of the Evidence of weptember 10th, 1928, were 
estimates onl.v: they wero certainly unreal, in that sense. Tlie estimated 
addition of ]() per cent, to allow for wastage was replaced in the statement 
of May 16th, 1924, b.y figures based on actual experience. 
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As to any “ confusion ” between basis and selling boxes, the confusion 
was more apparent than real. When the witness stated that 20 (basis) boxes 
weighed 1 ton, he was speaking inaccurately: he should have said about 
20J boxes. There was, however, no confusion in the minds of the Board as to 
which box he meant, or as to the correct calculation to be taken. At any 
rate, the Board’s report bears no evidence of confusion on this or any other 
point concerned with boxes. 

The Welsh basis box was throughout taken as the basis of comparison, 
because that was the box on wliich all the calculations wore based. In the 
Company’s financial accounts, the prices received for all selling boxes are of 
course recorded, whatever their size or gauge. But for the purpose of the 
Tariff Board’s Enquiry, all production and all prices are equated to the 
same standard “basis box”. 

Siatement of American Traduction and Welsh Trices. 



ITxitisi> Statics.** 
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360,800 ' 
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1 

1900 .... 

. I 378,020 1 
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14 

41 


* Year in which McKinley Tariff Act started to operate. 

**l'rom the “Iron and Coal Trade Review” dated 2nd Aijril 1926, 
page 578. 

*+*From “The Manufacture of Tinplates.” By R. Beaumont 'Thomas. 
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(]7) Letter from the Tinplate, Company of India, Limited, dated the 21st 

September 1926. 

Our works have passed on to us certain queries made to them by you 
regarding our hot mill cost statements and we now have the honour to explain 
the apparent discrepancies. 

The original statements which you required were for the years 1924, 1925 
and for the first quarter of 1926 and we decided that the most accurate 
method of giving our costs was to divide the various expenditure figures by 
the actual outturn of tinjjlates in the tinhousc. In our works cost sheets 
the liot mill costs are obtained by dividing expenditure in the hot mills by 
production in tho hot mills and this gives a more accurate idea of costs for 
one particular month. The method adopted by us, however, is the more 
accurate for a longer period. The yield of good blackplate in our statements 
is the actual yield of good blackplate in the hot mills and will not therefore 
work out to the same figure if the tinhouso production i.s taken as the divisor. 
It does, however, give the correct percentage for production of good black¬ 
plate in the hot mills. The figures for steel consumed per ton of blackplate 
have been obtained for each month excepting June by dividing the total 
steel used by the tonnage of tinplates produced. As explained above this 
is accurate over a period but not necessarily for one month as the hot mill 
production might bo considerably more or loss than that of the tinhouse. This 
difficulty was experienced when we came to submit our costs for June when 
the hot mill output was 55,445 boxes and the tinhouse output, swelled by the 
tinning of blackijlatc rolled in previous months (see the note at the bottom 
of Statement IV a IV), was 58,252 boxes. This gave the steel consumed 
per ton of blackplate as 1'2851 tons whereas actually the steel consumed per 
ton of blackplate on the hot mill production was r3685 tons, tho yield of good 
blackplate being 73'OC per cent. A.s it had not occurred to us to compare 
figures for steel consumed per ton of blackplate with the figures for steel 
cost per ton of blackplate and per ton delivered to mills, we thought it best 
to submit a figure which would .show the actual working of the mills. Pro¬ 
vided, however, it is remombered that the Lot mill output was much less 
than usual the correct figure on the previous basis of working may be sub¬ 
stituted, i.e., 1'2851 tons of steel consumed per ton of blackplate. 

We fijid that there is an error in Statement TV a III whore the steel cost 
per ton of blackplate should be Us. 1]8'517 in place of Rs. 119-224 and we 
will send you as soon as possible revised cost statements for May and June. 
Wc presume that you will not require the January-June statement as the 
statements for July and .lanuary-July arc almost ready. 

We hope that this explanation will bo clear to you but if any further 
information is required we think that our works will be able to furnish it 
after seeing this letter of which we are sending them a copy. 


(IS) Letter from, the Tinplate Company of India, Limited, dated the bth 

October 1026. 

With reference to the undertaking given you in Shillong that this Com¬ 
pany and the Tata Iron and Steel Company would endeavour to come to an 
airaiigement regarding their present contrant for the supplies of steel, wo 
have the honour to inform you that an agreement has been made for the 
purchase of this Company’s requirements of steel from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, at Rs. 83 per ton during the period of protection. A 
further agreement has been made regarding subsequent supplies for the re¬ 
maining period of the present contract. W’e have written to Messrs. The Tata 
Iron an^ Steel Company, Idmited, requesting them to confirm to you that this 
arrangement has been made. 
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IT. THE WELSH PLATE ANH SHEET MANUFACTUKERS’ ASSO¬ 
CIATION, LONDON. 

(I) Jjettcr, dated the. 11th May JHHO, from thn Seerfdary, Tariff Hoard, to the 
Welsh Plate- amt. Sheet Mansifnrtiirers’ Association, Lawton. 

In reply to your letter, dat-ed tlie 15th of April 1920, I iiiii to coufiriii the 
following ofthlc which was de.sj).atolled to yon on May tlie 8th. 

“ Your letter tilteonth April last date for snhniission written repre.sen- 
tation thirtieth June for appearance of delegation seventh 
Aiigu.st- Letter follows.” 

T am further to enclose copies of eorrespondenoe on the suhjeot matter of your 
letter which lues already jiassed between this office and that of His Majesty’s 
Trade Commissioner in India. It will be seen therefrom that the Tariti' Hoard 
have fixed the .'10th June 1920 as the latest date for submi.ssion of any written 
representation your Association may wish to make and August the 7th as the 
latest date for the hearing of oral evidence. I am to request that intimation 
may he given as soon as possible and if convenient, by cable of the dale on 
which the special delegation your Association propo,ses to send will arrive in 
India in order that arrangoraents may be made to hoar its evidence immedi¬ 
ately after its arrival. I am to add that (he Board will be glad to give the 
delegation every assistance in regard to the provision of copies of such evidence 
from the 'Tinplate industry as may have been taken before it reariics India, 

2.' In regard to the question raised in the third and fourth paragraphs 
of your lett(‘r, I am to emivhasise the point ali’eady raised in the correspond¬ 
ence with His Majesty’s Trade Connnissioner in India that the general question 
of the fitness of the 'Tiiiiilate industry in India for protei.Aion is only before 
the Board in their present enquiry to a limited extent. 'The Board have 
already held that the industry satisfies two of the conditions which w(we laid 
down by the Indian Fiscal ComuiLssion a.s essential to a successful claim for 
lu'otection, vis,, that it possesse.s nalur.al advantages and that it is an indus¬ 
try which, without the help of protection, either is not likely to develop at 
all or i.s not likely to develop so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the 
country. There will, therefore, he no further examination of these two points, 
but subject to the qualillcatioiis mentioned in paragraph 106 of tlie Fiscal 
Coimni.ssioiTs Report and in paragraph 29 of Chapter II of the First Report 
ol the Tariff Board on the Steel Industry, the Board’.s enquiry will primarily 
be directed to ascertaining whether the indu.stry now sati.sfies the third condi¬ 
tion laid down liy the Fiscal Commission that it is an Industry whitdi will even¬ 
tually be able to face world conifietition without luotoction. In this couuoc- 
tiou I am to expilain that whilst the Board will welcome from your Association 
the fullest and most detailed criticism of the methods by which their previous 
conclusions as to the amount of assistance required by the indu.stry were 
reached and in parlicnlar will be glad to be given the specific instances referred 
to ill paragraph 8 of your letter, it is obviously out of the question that thc.v 
should make any statement as to the methods that will bo followed in the 
present enquiry. All that c.an he said is that the information in the form 
suggested in the fifth juiragraph of your letter will undoubtedly be of great 
nse to the Board and that arrangements will be made to obtain it, 

J. In paragraph 4- of the Board’s letter to His Majesty's Trade Commis¬ 
sioner ill liidi.a, ho has been informed that one of the points to which the Board 
have to direct their attention, when dealln.g with applications for protection is 
the cost of production. If the Association's representative, when he appear.s 
before the Board, is able to give detailed information of the cost of production 
in a tinplate factory in the l.Tiited Kingdom reasonahly comparable in size 
and equipment with that of the Tinplate Company of India at Golrauri, lie 
will give the Board valuable assistance which will be of very inateriaLhelp in 
the forming of their coiulusions. 1 am to say that the form in which this 
information has been called for from Indian manufacturers is attached to- 
this letter. The Board would be glad if the information as to costs of jiroduo- 
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"tion in such a factory could he furnished in this form, and also if they could 
he supplied with copies of the cost sheets maintained by it in the ordinary 
way. 

4. In reply to the penultimate paragraph of your letter, J am to say that 
the Board would be glad to have copies of the writeen statements it is proposed 
to submit at the earliest possible date. It would be of material assi.stance to 
the Board if at least twenty copies could be submitted in print and also if 
the paragraphs of all future communications from your Association were 
numbered. I may mention that in addition to the First Report regarding 
the grant of protection to the Steel Industry, the Board have published: — 

1. Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding the increase of the 

duties on Steel, with evidence volume and 

2. Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding grant of supplementary 

protection to the Steel Industry, with evidence volume. 

These publications can be obtained from the Office of the High Commissioner 
for India and at the usual book-sellers in London. 


(2) Letter, dated the S4th May 1926, from the Secretary, Tariff Board, to the 
Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers' Association, London. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 29th April 1926 
and to say that on the 11th instant the Tariff Board sent you a copy of the 
correspondence which had passed between them and His Majesty’s Trade Com¬ 
missioner, Calcutta, in connection with your enquiries together with a letter 
which will explain the cables sent to you by the Trade Commissioner and the 
Board. This letter which should reach you on or about the 31st instant, will 
inform you of the arrangements made for the reception of any written repre¬ 
sentation your Association may wish to make and for the hearing of any 
delegation you propose to send. 

2. I am to explain that the usual procedure of the Indian Tariff Board 
vyhen dealing with an application for protection from an industry is that out¬ 
lined below. When the Board is directed by the Government of India to 
examine the claim of an industry to i>rotection, it invites firms and persons 
concerned to submit representations. These are published with an invitation 
to all persons interested, who favour or oppose the grant of protection, to 
send in representations containing their views and, if they so desire, to give 
oral evidence before the Board. In the meantime if it is found necessary, 
detailed questionnaires are issued to the firms or persons who have signified 
their intention of taking part in the enquiry, and dates are fixed for the 
hearing of their oral evidence. It is not the practice of the Board to call for 
proofs of the oral evidence to be submitted, the oral examination of the par¬ 
ties being directed mainly to the elucidation of points arising out of the repre¬ 
sentations and the replies received to the detailed questionnaires. The 
examination is not, however, confined to such points and an,y relevant matters 
may be touched upon by the Board. This procedure appears to differ some¬ 
what from that which, you state in your letter, is commonly followed by Royal 
Commissions in England but the Board will be glad to receive a proof of the 
oral evidence you propose to .submit as soon as it can conveniently be sent. 
Copies of the representations submitted by the Tinplate Company in the 
fox-mer enquiries conducted by the Tariff Board will be found on page 16 of 
Volume II of the evidence recorded during the first steel enquiry and on page 
120 of the volume of evidence recorded during the enquiry regarding the grant 
of supplementary protection to the Steel Industry and a copy' of that sent in 
by the Company for the present enquiry is enclosed. Copies of any further 
representations dealing with the question of the protection of tinplate manu¬ 
facture which are received will be forwarded to you. 
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(S) Letter, dated the .16th June 1926, from (he Welsh Plate and Sheet. 
Maniifaeturers, London, to the Secretarij, Tariff Hoard. 

In reply to your coinnuniicatiou No. 233, dated May lUh, 1926, and yonr 
further oomniunicatiori No. 293 of May 24tb, 1926, we beg to submit as 
follows: — 

(1) It was not possible to reply to the fovmei’ until the latter w,ss 

received in London on June 14th, 1926. 

(2) This communication is being despatched by the first available mail, 

and a cable was despatched on the 14th as follows : — 

“ Your letter 292 May 1924 received to-day mailing fui-ther 
representations this week, lleprescntative arranging 
attendance Calcutta for oral evidence August 3rd or 
subsequent days. Welsh Tinplate Manufacturers,” 

(3) Further to our original representation of April 16th, 1926, 26 copies 

of a printed statement dealing with the representation dated 6th 
May 1926 of the Tinplate Company of India to hand on June 14th 
are forwarded herewith. 

(4) Proofs of the oral evidence to he submitted will be forwarded as 

soon ns it has been comj)leted. 

(6) Efforts have been made to collect from the fifty separate firms of 
tinplate manufacturers the mo.st accurate and authentic parti 
culars of costs of production so as to arrive at the representative 
average in the trade. These particulars will, us requested, be 
forwarded a.s soon as possible, it is hoped by the nejct mail. 

(6) Any further information requested by cable up to July 9th will be 
answered by cable or brought by our representative Sir Edgar 
Rees Jones K.B.E. 


Representation by the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers, dated 16th June 
1926, deeding with the representation submitted by the Tinplate Company 
of India, Limited, dated 6th May 1026, received in London on l^th June 
1926. 

The representation now made by the Tinplate Company of India, Limited,, 
in su])port of their request for a renewal of protection for tinplates for a 
further period, beyond the three years for which protection was originally 
granted as a temporary measure, has been considered by the Welsh Plate and 
Sheet Manufacturers, and they respectfully submit the following representa¬ 
tion to the Tariff Board : — 

A careful study has been made of the statements and evidence submitted 
by the Tinplate Company of India, Limited, in connection with the previous 
inquiries by tho Tariff Board, and the facts have been considered in relation 
with the knowledge and c.vperience of tho Welsh Manufacturers. 

After two years’ working on a substantial scale, and a year’s working on 
practic;ally full capacity, it is now established that the operations of the Tin¬ 
plate Company of India since 1923 have not demonstrated the ability of the 
Company to comply with the basic conditions governing the grants of protec¬ 
tion as laid down by tho Govcrnnie-..t of India and the Tariff Board, and more 
particularly as to the “ eventual ;i.ility of the industry to dispense with pro¬ 
tection altogether ” or that it has “ satisfied the third condition laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission that it is an industry which will eventually be able 
to face world competition without protection.” 

This failure is manifested in the facts relative to the costs of production, 
and far more seriously in the facts relative to the tinplates and their 
marketing. 
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As to costs, tlie only hope of compliance with the basic conditions lay in a 
substantially lower “ Ijabonr Cost ” in view of the enormous disparity between 
the wages in the Golmuri works and those paid in Wales. The “ Labour 
Cost ” is higher, and must continue to be higher than in Wales, if the basic 
conditions are to bo fulfilled. 

All other costs are substantially higher, and must of necessity continue to 
be higher. 

The percentage of waste and the loss on such waste is very serious. 

As to the tinplates and their marketing, there i.s no proof of capacity as 
general manufacturers of tinplates in the various commercial varieties. Up 
to the present the .statements as to the capacity of the workmen and the 
organization are all unreal. They would be vitiated if and when the general 
manufacture of tinplates on commercial lines were undertaken, and the costs 
of production would be .so considerably increased that all present financial 
statements would have to be drastically revised. 

The problem of “ Wasters ” is a fundamental handicap to success. 

The ownership and control of the works, the nature of the production, and 
the conditions of the disposal of the production show that the Tinplate Com¬ 
pany of India has not started an “ industry ” in the accepted commercial 
sense of the term, and is therefore not properly qualified to receive further 
protection. 

In the meantime, owing to the protected operations of the Company the 
use of tinplates in India is being checked, and injury on various Indian trades 
and agriculture is being inflicted. 

Contrary to the principle laid down that articles not manufactured in 
India shall not bo subject to protection, the Tinplate Company of India, 
Limited, has obtained protection for three years covering such articles which 
it has not produced, and which if produced would hove entirely altered the 
statements they put forward as to their progress. 

The present representation of the Company, by the method of comparison 
adopted, adds to the confusion as to the situation that exists in the previous 
statements. 

The falling prices set forth in paragraph 3 were before the Tariff Bpard at 
the previous inquiry, and were fully taken into account when the last increase 
in the duty was recommended. The reduction in the cost of .steel and other 
materials mentioned do not reveal an improvement in the position because 
such reductions in world prices have benn greater than those shown. 

It seems clear to the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers from the state¬ 
ment that this Company has not become a commercial undertaking either in 
its constitution or operations, and that any further temporary period of pro¬ 
tection will not prevent eventual failure to continue, and therefore involves 
serious injury to Indian interests without compensating benefits, and a check 
and disorganization of the tinplate trade, on which so many other trades 
depend. 


(4) Latter from the ITVlsft Plate and Sheet ManyfacUiiera’ Association, 
London, dated 2ith June 1926. 

In further reference to your communication No. 233 of May 11th, 1926 
and our reply thereto dated June 16th, 1926 despatched by last week’s mail, 
I herewith, as promised, deal with the information desired by the Tariff Board 
as to costs of tinplate production and of tinplate works and equipment. 

1 . It has not been found possible to supply the information in the precise 
form suggested in the enclosures with your communication, and even if it had 
been possible to follow the form there would have been very little real value 
in the information because of the danger that comparisons drawn from them 
would he “most misleading. There i.s no single works in South Wales in its 
size and equipment approximating sufficiently to the works in India to pro¬ 
vide for sound comparison. Ther? tkre 68 different works in South Wales 
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varying in their equipment, output, methods of operation, and age. Details 
of costs vary considerably in these works. As to overhead charges, deprecia¬ 
tion and capital, the variation is so fundamental that particulars supplied 
from any individual works would conves' a misleading inipres.sion of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the industry as a whole. Many of the w'orks, for instance, have 
repaid their original eaiiital years ago, and all depreeiation of plant and 
equipment has been entirely written oft in the course of time. Again, many 
of the works h.avc no head office charges strictly so called, betauise they sell 
their whole output to morchant.s, and have only a very small clerical staff at 
the works. On the other hand, a large number of the works arc grouped in 
large companies, hut those large companies arc also producing their own steel 
and owning their own eo.a.l mines. Interest on working cajiital and manu¬ 
facturers’ profit is therefore merged in the general wider operations of such 
large conoorn.s. Several other points of difficulty might he cited, hut the 
above are probably sufficient to show the danger of misapprehension. 

2. There is one important effect arising from the difference between a single 
works as in fndi.a which is practically a “tied" house to a large consumer 
and an “ industry ’’ ns in South Wales. The co.shs of production and the sell¬ 
ing prices of Welsh tinpilates are governed by two competitive factors 

(a) the large number of individual cmiecrus of considerable age witb 
practically no overhead charges and very few shareholders to be 
provided with dividends in time.s of had trade kee}) down costs of 
production and the selling prices, 

(h) there is the counterbahiueing competition of the larger and newer 
concerns which have heavy overhead charges and large iiU7uber.s 
of public shareholders to he satisfied. 

These concerns compete as to icosts of 3 )roduction and selling i)rices wdth Ihe 
advantage of being them.solves produeer.s of their own steel'and coal and with 
sutdi advantages as may arise from superior equiimient, staff .and organi/.atio;!. 

.3. Although not in the form suggested, all the information on various 
points required for the Board has been obtained, and it is respectfully sub¬ 
mitted. for the considerations set fortli above, that this information is .abso¬ 
lutely sound and reliable for the i)urposcs of the Board, and is in the best 
form for authenticating the oral evidence that will be submitted by the Welsh 
Manufacturers’ representative. 

4, The Seeretary of the Welsh Plate ami Sheet M.anufaoturers’ Association 
has specially collected particulars from various works, and h.os then aioplied 
his long e.viJorienoo and knowledge, so as to arrive at the best, aver.sgo figures 
that call he vouched for as sound and intcoiitestable. The independent char¬ 
acter and high esteem of the Secretary is a guarantee of scrutiuhni.s accuracy, 
hut for the pTivpose of presenting the facts ou his authority in a formal manual’ 
they have been incorporated in a document in the form of a sworn declaration 
before a Commissioner of Oaths, which will be ^mt in ns part of the Welsh 
Manufacturers’ evidence. The items included in the declaration on oath are 
forwarded herewith. The separate items will apjiear in the appropriate seo- 
tious of the proof of oral ovideuee, and all iicees.sary i)oints in that evidence 
are covered by those iiarticulars without the need for imposing any reserva¬ 
tions as to privacy. 

o. If the Hoard will, during the inquiry, wish to elicit more detail as to 
how- some of these figures arc made up, ihc 1 -opre.sent.ativc may be able to 
su))ply such information from individual works by way of illustration. 

6 . On the question of the eo.st of working Lo-d.iy a works of similar equip¬ 
ment and oapataly to those at Golmuri one of the Welsh fijius that lias been 
making extensions recently has from items of cost, actually incurred by them, 
supplied a complete estimate in detail. They have also sui)pHed in detail the 
figure of stocks that a similar works has to earr 5 ^ Jt will be observed that 
the actual cost of a works comes out at £189,000 and that the stocks to he 
carried w'ork out at about £7,000 ^ler mill, or £50,000 for the whole works. 
These oxperieiic:ed manufacturers therefore arrivm at a figure of £250,000 as 
the total capital required for nil the operations of a business of that size. 



These estimates have been eonsidered by ii Coiumittco of the manufacturers 
ill conjunction with the inquiry carried out by tlie SeerotaTy, and in view of 
the more general ex])erience the total capita] required for all production and 
treating purposes for a works and output of the size iu question, it was agreed 
that £300,TOO Mould be the safer figure to take as the total capital required. 
In re[)ly to the (piestiou put for the jiurpose of argument advain.-ed in the 
evidence as to the maximum figure on Mdiicli Welsh klanufaeturcrs canisidorod 
they could hope to pay any reasonable dividend, the Secretary has assessed 
it ai the outside as £.350,000. With refe rence to the enclosed details* ns to 
stock.s. there u'ill he no objection to the total figure being published, btit it is 
de.sired that the detail,s should be treated confidentially. There is, however, 
no objection under the condition of confidence to the whole of the details 
being examined by tbo representatives of the Tinplate Company of India. 

7. With roierence to the (lucsliou of intcre.st on working capital and maiiU' 
f'.ictni'crs profit, the position to-day is that practically none. oF the steel M'orks 
in tlii.s country have been able to pa 3 ' much in the way of interest on working 
capital. Practically all the fixed preference shares have tlieir interest in 
arrears. An enormous Mriting down of eaiiital has had to bo made iu the case 
of most firms producing steel and tinplate. The most useful information 
thorotore that can be gii'en in this connection i.s that, the manufacturers would 
consider tliemseUes ver.v fortunate if tho.v could make an average profit of 
1.^ per Ijasis box ol tinplates, but ver_v foM . if any, have been making such a 
profit during the past iow years. 

S, As to head office charges, as has been explained above, many of the works 
have no sepc.rate liciul office. The .selling coi'poration of the largest combina¬ 
tion of n'.auiiincli,uv.5 has to carry on its o))evation.s and meet all charges and 
])rofits from If per cent, on the sales turnover, and it is understood in the- 
trade that the mcrch.ant firms who dispose of the output of the independent 
mannfaelurcj'.s 'also have to operate between 1 and l-J per cent, on turnover. 

It is hoped that the lilembers of the 'J’.oriff Board Mill appreciate that the 
Welsh ^[aiiufactiirers have made overj’ eti'ort to .supply the fullest possible 
information, and to take the utmost pains to ensure that the information 
\yill as far as po.ssihlo inqiartially represent the actual facts, and that the 
facts should be presented to the Tariff Board iu a form that will ensure as far 
as pns.sible the eliiuiiiatioii of ain’ uiisunder.staiiding or iniscoiK'eption. So- 
far as it i,s at all possible the reprc.sentative of tlie munufiicturer.s at the- 
inquiry M'ill he prepared to furnish any further elucidation or supplement. 

CniiteiU.-i of sworn dci'htrulimt on oath of Secretary of Welsh PlaiK and Sheet 
ManwfarJ-wrers’ Association-. 

The statements made hercii\ arc to the best of ray knoM'ledge and belief 
as correct as it is pT'acticahly po.s.sibIe for .such particulars to be. 

1. Average gros.s M’eekly w.agos per oi^emtiee per shift of 8 hours through¬ 
out all l)epartmeiit.s of the Tinplate Trade is 10.'. 7</. 

Made up ill the foUoieinij departments: — 


d. 


Bur Department ...... 

14 

4 

per sh 

Hot Mills. 

13 

10 

do. 

Shearers and Openers ..... 

8 

1 

do. 

Black pickling ...... 

G 

0 

do. 

Annealing ....... 

13 

10 

do. 

Cold Rolling ....... 

4 

0 

do. 

Tijihouse ....... 

11 

1 

do. 

Maintenance Department, including all 





labour not ennmerated above and iiicludiiig 
Engine Drivers and Firemen ... 99 


'‘Mot printed. 
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II. The average wages cost of tinplates for the 3 months ending Slat 
March, 1926 was 4,s. l-3(i. per basts box. 

III. From 3 firms in our Association the following is the length of service 
of the men at present employed: — 


Works “A." 

(1) 21-6 per cent, of males have over 30 years length of service. 

(2) 17‘1 per cent, of males have over 20 years length of service, 

(.3) 28-0 per cent, of males have over 10 years length of service. 

(4) lfi'4 per cent, of i7i.'iles have over 5 years length of service. 

(5) 17'0 per cent, of males are under 2] years of age. 


Works “B.” 


(1) 13'6 per cent, of males liave over 30 years length of service. 

(2) 17-0 per cent, of males have over 20 years length of service. 

(3) 26-0,per cent, of males have over 10 years leiigfch of service. 

(4) 22-2 per cent, of males have over 5 years length of service. 

(3) 19-3 per cent, of male.s are under 21 years of age. 

Works “0.” 

(1) 174 per cent, of males have over 30 years length of service. 

(2) 8’3 per cent, of males have over 20 years length of service. 

(3) 22-2 per cent, of males have over 10 years length of service. 

(4) 22-0 per cent, of males have over 6 years length of .service. 

(6) 23-0 per cent, of males arc under 21 years of age. 

IV. From the reports from works of the cost delivered to them during 
1923 of the following materials, the prices appeared to average a* 
follows : — 


HoUs 

Annealing pots 
Mill top brasses 
Mill Bottom Brasses 
Mill Side Check Brasses 
Cold Boll Brasses . 
Sulphuric Acid 
Pink Meal 
Zinc Chloride , 

Palm Oil . 

Cold Roll Grease 
Hot Neck Grease . 
Lubricating or Gear Oil 
Sheepskins 


£ s. 
34 0 
16 7 
113 11 
113 11 

106 15 

107 18 
4 7 
2 1 

12 5 
41 7 
15 15 

13 6 
0 2 
0 9 


d. 

0 

2 

6 

6 

9 

4 

3 

6 

0 

1 

7 

1 


per ton. 

3f 

ft 

}} 

)t 

It 

tt 

it 

it 


41 per gallon 
4 each. 
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V. Tho average number of operatives employed per mill in all Departments 
is 59. 


Hade up as follows: — 

Bar Department 
Hot Mills 

Shearers and Openers . 
Black Pickling 
Annealing 
Cold rolling . 

Tinhouso 

Maintenance Department 
and firemen . 


including engine 


mill. 

I 


drivers 


19 


4 

2 

2 

8 

13 

11 

59 


VI. For a 6 Mill equipment similar to the Indian works operating full 3 
shifts and producing 30,000 tons of tinplates per annum, I give the total num¬ 
ber of employees required for 3 mills as between 710 and 720. 

VII. In South Wales the total capital on which firms would expect to pay 
reasonable dividends for a works with a 6 mill capacity for about 36,000 tons 
of tinplates per annum, I estimate at £360,000. 

VIII. The number of odd sizes worked by the various tinplate works in 
South Wales is very considerable, as will bo seen from the following 
cxample.s; 

(a) One works during 1926 manufactured no less than 1960 different 

sizes and substances. 

(b) Another works during the last 12 months have manufactured 681 

different sizes and substances. 

(c) Another works manufacture on an average 60 different sizes and 

substances per week. 

IX. The number of rates which have been fixed to cover the various oper¬ 
ations, size-s, substances, otc., worked in tho Tinplate Trade number over 1,800, 
and these are embodied in a list of Wages drawn up from time to time and 
issued to the employers and employees. 

COPY. 


RICHARD THOMAS AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Copy to Sir Edgar Jones, K.B.K. 


Bush House (North Block). 
Aldwych, W. C. 2. 


R. Mather, Esq., 
44, Alleyn Road, 
Dulwich S. E. 21. 


3rd June, 19S6. 


Deab Mb. Mateeb, 

Referrilig to our conversation last week, 1 now have pleasure in sending 
Tou a rough estimate, compiled by our Chief Engineer, of the cost of building 
a Tinplate Works in South Wales with 8 American Mills, equipped with 
modern machinery and with Melingriffith Tinpots .similar to those erected by 
the Tinplate Company of India. 


VOL. VII. 


P 
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Such a plant should have a weekly output of at least 700 tons of tinplates^ 
in South Wales, or say 36,000 tons a year. In the United States where thes- 
mon work harder than they do in South Wales, the output should be consider¬ 
ably larger. 

f may .say that T had the opportunity of di.scussing this c.stimate with 
other Tinplate Manufacturers in South Wales last week and some of them 
considered that this figure was considerably below what the actual cost would 
be. I think 1 can safely say, however, that if you take the figure of £260,000 
as the necessary capital expenditure, it would bo ample. 

I also enclose figures showdng the actual value of the stocks we held in our 
Tinplate works .at the end of March 1926. These were the stocks held by 94 
mills and they work out at an average of £6,600 per mill. In regard to this 
fi,gure, I would point out that ii. is not iiecessary for us to carry higher stocks 
of such materials as Palm Oil, Flux, Hot Neck Grease, Annealing Pots, 
Rolls Ca.stings and Repairs, because there are Works or Stores in South Wales 
from which we can constantly draw them at .short notice. As you will else 
OOT figures work out at about £7,000 per mill at present market value. 


You also asked me to supjily a detailed Cost Sheet for South Wales. After 
giving this matter a gre.at deal of thought I feel that such a Cost Sheet might 
be very misleading to the Tariff Commission of India without some one to 
exphain the details, Sir Kdgar Jone,s will bo present at the Fnquir.y and he 
will he ill a position to suiiply the Commission with any figures they may 
require to enable them to come to a fair decision on the matters they liavo 
before them. 

I trust the infoi'mation I have given you will be useful. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY BOND.. 

General summary of estimeited cost of 8-Mill Tinplate Works. 

Buildings, including excavations and all founda¬ 
tions .41,000 

Mill plant, including mills, furnaces and auxiliaries 28,000 

Cold Rolling Plant.. . 14,500 

Black Annealing furnace oomplcto with all gear and 

boxes ......... 7,400 

White Annealing furnace complete with nil gear and 

boxes.6,500 

Black pickling plant complete with cradles . . 5,000 

Tinhouse complete . . . . . . . 22,800 

Scruff house and furnace, assorting and packing 
rooms furnished.1,060 


Electrical plant including substation, motors, light¬ 


ing and comijlete equipment .... 13,700 

Cranes.8,200 

Conveyors, etc. .. . 6,300 

Gas Plant.3,500 

Sidings.1,200 

Water supply.2,600 

Plant and tools including roll grinder . . . 12,000 


Total . 171,660 
Contingencies 10 per cent. . 17,360 

Total . 189,000 
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(5) Letter from the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers' Association, 
London, dated the 1st July 1026. 

I beg to enclose herevrith ei^ht printed copies of the proof of oral evidence 
with enclosnre copies of declaration on oath ns to facts and eight copies of 
booklet referred to in proof of evidence. 

I beg to coufinii the previous communication that Sir Edgar Jones is 
arranging to be in Calcutta from August 2nd, available for tendering evidence 
on behalf of the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers. 


-Proof of Oral Evidence submitted by Sir Edgar Bees Jones, K.B.E., on behalf 
of the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers. 


Note ou AnRANGBJiEjfT op Evidence. 

A. —Quotation for convenience of reference of conditions laid down by the 
Government of India, the Fiscal Commission, and the Tariff Board 
governing tho grant of protection. 

ZJ.—Introductory statement defining the altitude of the Welsh Manufacturers, 
and their general view of the effect on the community of the operations 
of tho Tinplate Company of India, Limited. 

C.—A technical and historical examination of the facts relevant to the future 
production of tinplates in India on a commercial basis illustrated from 
the statements made in evidence by tho Tinplate Company of India, 
Limited. 

T ).—Statement as to the ah.sence of independent inspection for the protoctioTi 
of the public. 

E. —Application in the event of a renewal of protection for the exemption 
of goods not actually manufactured in India. 

E. —Application in tho event of a renewal of protection for preferential rates 
of duty for Welsh tinplates. 

—Comparative statement as to the equitable basis for capital charges in 
the event of a renewal of protection. 

II .—Statement ns to misleading historical statements in the 192.'1-2‘1 Evidence 
relating to tho manufacture of tinplates in America. 

I .—Statement as to confusion in the calculations baaed on the 1923-2i 
Evidence. 


A 

The Conditions governing Grants of Protection. 

1. In the Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding the grant of protec¬ 
tion to the Steel Industry, published in 1924, the basic conditions as laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission are given in Chapter II, paragraph 17, page 10, 
as follows: — 

“ (1) I'he industry must be one possessing natural advantages, such as 
an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour, or a large home market. Such advantages 
will be of different relative importance in different industries, 
but they should all be weighed and their relative importance 
assessed. The .successful industries of the world possess certain 
comparative advantages to which they owe their success. No 
industry which does not possess some comparative advantage.^ will 
ho able to compete with them on equal terms, and thereforo the 

1)2 
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natural advantages possessed by an Indian industry should be- 
analysed carefully, in order to ensure as far as possible that no 
industry is protected which will become a permanent burden on 
the community. 

(2) The industry must be one which H'ithout the help of protection- 
either is not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop 
so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. This- 
is an obvious corollary from the princii)les which have led us to 
recommend protection. Tho main object of protection is cither 
to develop industries which otherwise would not he developed or- 
to develop them with greater rapidity. 

(3) Tho industry must he one which will eventually he able to face 
world com{)etition without protection. In forming an estimate 
of tho probabilities of this condition being fulfilled the natural- 
advantages referred to in condition (1) will of course be consider¬ 
ed carefully. Tho impoi-tance of this condition is obvious. The- 
protection wo contemplate is a temporary protection to be given- 
to industrie.s which will eventually he able to stand alone.” 

2. In succeeding paragraphs the Board give reasons why in their opinion, 
the three conditions seemed to he fulfilled in the case of the general rolled; 
steel industry. 

3. Later in paragraph 39 an important principle is enunciated; — 

“ The policy laid down for our guidance is that of discriminating pro¬ 
tection, which restricts the burden on the consumer to the- 
minimum necessary to attain its object. It follows that thoso- 
kinds of steel which are not produced in India at present, or- 
are not likely to be produced in the near future, should, so far as 
possible, be loft untouched, We mention the point here because 
wo desire to make it plain that this consideration has been present 
to our minds throughout our Enquiry; there is no need for pro¬ 
tection unless there is something to protect.” This principle is- 
further emphasised in the Summary of Conclusions in paragraph- 
98, from which may be quoted the sentence:—“ Throughout our 
Enquiry wo have had the question before us, and we have- 
endeavourod to frame our proposals so as to avoid interfering 
with products which will continue to be imported because there 
is no one in India to make them.” 

4. With reference to the specific case of tinplates, this principle is referred’ 
to in the Second Keport, Chapter TV, paragraph 31 : — 

“ It would be premature to express a confident opinion, when the manu- 
faoture has been carried on for only one year, as to tho eventual’ 
ability of the industry to dispense with protection altogether, 
but the success hitherto attained is sufficient to justify the hope 
that it will do so. . . . Tn one or two years’ time it should be 

possible to form a definite opinion on the subject, but meanwhile- 
the prospects are sufficiently favourable to warrant some assistance 
fi'om the vStato.” 

6. In the official report of the Council of State Debate for Tuesday, 23rd; 
February 1926, the Commerce Secretary .stated (page 288): — 

“ I wish to point out to the House that the question of giving protec¬ 
tion to the tinplate industry is not now in question. That is 
settled up to the Slst March 1927, It is only a question of 
meeting a present need over the next year. -Next year an- 
Inquiry will be held to consider whether this industry should or 
should not ho protected.” 

6. The submission of the Welsh Manufacturers is that tho operations of 
the Tinplate Company of India since 1923 have not demonstrated it,s ability to- 
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comply with the above basic conditions, and more particularly as to: “ the- 
eventual ability of the industry to dispense with protection altogether,” or 
that it has “ satisfied the third condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
that it is an industry which will eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection.”* 

B 

The Attitude op thp. Wki.sh Tinplate Manufactckkhs. 

7. Welsh Manufacturers have from time to time c-arcfully considered the 
question of manufacturing tinplates in all processes, or part of the processes, 
in other parts of the British Empire. A few years ago one of the largest 
firms, under strong inducements by the Government of Canada, including 
protection, erected a substantial modern works in Canada, and conveyed there 
a large number of Welsh officials and workmen. After a few years the attempt 
had to be abandoned with a very heavy financial loss to the firm concerned. 
Considerable pressure has been exerted by the Government of Australia to 
establish tinplate manufacture. Since January 1922, the Government has 
maintained on its Tariff Schedules a protective duty for tinplates of a mini¬ 
mum of 76 shillings per ton and a maximum of 100 shillings per ton. The 
Welsh Manufacturers have taken steps in Australia to investigate costs, etc., 
but neither they, nor any other manufacturer in the world have been able 
to see any prospects of success. The Australian Government has therefore 
every few months since 1922 had to postpone the operation of the protective 
duties. The great industrial countries of Germany, France, Italy, and Spain 
have carried on, under cover of protection, the manufacture of tinplates for 
30 to 40 years, and although some progress is made from year to year, those 
countries have only attained up to date a partial and limited success, and 
the quality of tinplates required for valuable purposes, such as packing food¬ 
stuffs, has still to be imported from Wales. 

8. The possibilities of the general commercial manufacture of tinplates in 
India by Welsh Manufacturers has been reviewed most sympathetically again 
this year, but the factors against success are conclusive. The reason.s for the 
above historical facts arc fundamental technical and commercial peculiarities 
that govern the tinplate industry. All the abovementioned countries have 
made a success of general steel manufacture. So has Japan. In most 
varieties of steel manufacture she has achieved a competitive commercial 
success. But although she has tried, no serious progress has been made in 
the manufacture of tinplates. On those comparable hi-storical facts it was not 
to be expected that India, with a much shorter experience in general steel 
manufacture, could successfully specialise in the highly technical extreme- 
end of finishing into tinplates, and do what all the other countries have failed 
to do. When therefore the first Inquiry was held by the Tariff Board in 1923, 
a memorandum was forwarded to the Board by the British National Federa¬ 
tion of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, including a statement relating to- 
tinplate, which gave warning of the difficulties of manufacture, and the 
general effect of probable failure on the community of India. It was,, 
however, decided by the Tariff Board with some reluctance, as the works at 
Golrauri were completed and operating, to grant protection as a declared 
temporary measure for the restricted period of three years, and the Welsh 
Manufacturers regretfully decided to await the inevitable results. Those 
results are dealt with in the sections of Evidence below. 

9. At this point tho Welsh Manufacturers wish to repeat the statement 
made in that memorandum of their attitude towards the application of the 
Tinplate Company of India for protection. The statement has been made in 
the Legislative Aasombly that the only purpose of the Welsh Manufacturers 
is to prevent any manufacture of tinplates in India, and that motive may be 
assigned to them in the minds of responsible persons. That is not the attitude 

* Letter of Secretary of Tariff Board to Welsh I’late and Sheet Manufac¬ 
turers, dated 11th May 1926, paragraph 2. 
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of the Welsh Manufacturers. If any manufacturers of tinplates in India were 
successfully oporatinR on a proper commercial basis, and making the various 
varieties of tinplates; and, as a result of their organisation for seeking and 
extending busino-ss, they promoted a progressive expansion in the volume 
of tinplates consumed in India then the Welsh Manufacturers would have no 
serious cause for opposition even if there was a reasonable degree of protection 
for the local manufacturers. The grounds upon which such an attitude is 
founded arc: — 

(a) That any expansion of the world consumption of tinplates means an 
increased market for Welsh tinplates. 

{h) The example of the United States of America is a pertinent illustra¬ 
tion. The American Tinplate Manufacturers, seconded by the 
groat organisation of the American Can Company, has fostered 
the extension of canning so that not only is 90 per cent, of the 
American production used in United Slates territory; but the 
successes in canning have stimulated an increased consumption 
of tinplate all over the world. 

In the statements and evidence of the Tinijlate Company of India at the 1923 
Enquiry much emiDhasis was laid on the development of the tinplate industry 
ill the United States, hut the point that manufacture of tinplates in that 
country was brought to success by the high protootion of tho McKinley Tariff 
of 1891 (see First Rciiort) is incorrect as historical fact. The import duty on 
tinplates in the United Stales of America of the McKinley Tariff of 1891 was 
2'2 cents per Ih. Hut as far hack as 1801 there had been an import tariff 
of 2 cents per lb. The factor that brought a large expansion of manufacture 
of tinplates in tho United States of America was the apjdicntion to canning 
of modern machinery about 1890, and the rapid building of canning establish¬ 
ments. The evidence of the Tinplate Company of India did not ineiitioii the 
fact that tinplates have always been free of duty for the great export canning 
trade. The facte are set out in Section H. The si^iificant lesson from the 
American example is that their manufacture under high protection made poor 
progress for thirty years from 1860 to 1893. But by intensively promoting 
their home consumption on commercial lines they raised the capacity for 
absorption of their production and importation from 274,665 tons in 1892 to 
l,550,0fX) tons in 1925, From the example of the progress made by them the 
world consumption has steadily increased, so that, in spite of an estimated 
production to-day of about 250,000 tons in other European countries, the 
Welsh Manufacturers found a world market in 1925 for 496,135 tons. It is 
roughly true that, apart from plates for the foreign agencies of tho American 
Oil Companies, the export of United States of America plates is very small. 

(c) The view of the Welsh Maiiufacturers is that India is more back¬ 
ward than almost any progressive country in the general use of 
tinplates, and that she has arrived at a point when a substantial 
expansion of use should begin. 

10. During the past three years the Tinplate Company of India has practi¬ 
cally confined itself to the class of tinplates required by the Burinah Oil 
Company. It has not conducted a commercial campaign for educating Indian 
traders in the practice of paciking commodities in tinplate and thus increasing 
their homo and export business, like the Japanese, who arc doing a large 
trade in a wide variety of commodities. It has not actively promot¬ 
ed the establishment of canneries for the development of Indian agri¬ 
culture and fisheries, as the Japanese, with 800 canneries, and 
Chinese are already doing for their special native foods and pro¬ 
ducts. On the contrary, it has by moans of high protection added 
to the price of tinplates and checked and restricted such development. 
There is too much emphasis on the idea that the distribution of oil is the only 
thing that matters. The crying need of Indian agriculture is neglected in 
this important connection. Australia and South Africa, like South America, 
have, since the war, resorted to an expansion of canning as the means for 
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extending agriculture and employinent, and the cans are enabling them to 
find profitable, increasing markets in various parts of the world. Exports 
of tinplates to Australia from Great Britain were, in 1913; 28,961 tons; in 
1919, 36,033 tons; in 1925, 62,249 tons. The Ministry of Agriculture for 
England and Wales has recently awakened to a realisation of the part that 
canning can play in reviving agricultural production. A f;onference of 
Cannors, Growers, Distributors, and others was held at the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture in London on March 10th, 1926, and a National Food Canning Council 
was formed. Already this sca.son there is to be a doubling of tho pack of 
fruits, and next year plant will be working for canning veget.ab!es. The 
Welsh Manufacturers have called the attention of the lloyal Commission 
recently appointed to investigate the irroblems of agriculture in India to 
this movement, and if that Commission explores the possibilities of canning in 
India it will undoubtedly bo surprised at the range of products that can be 
grown and marketed on modern lines with the aid of tinplates. For success, 
the supply of guiirantoed cans of uniform quiility at low prices is indispensable. 
This basic fact has always guided the policy of the Welsh Manufacturers. 
They have striven to supply tinplates as cheap as possible, because the volume 
of consumption, and the increase of canning, and the agricultural production 
conditional upon it is profoundly dependent on even slight differences in the 
cost of cans. For this reason, the Welsh Maniifiicturcrs regret that costs 
have kept tinplates as high as nineteen shillings and three pence h.asis, as 
compared with a pre-war iiriee of twelve to fourteen shillings basis. 

11. There arc fifty separate and independent firms of tinplate manufac¬ 
turers in South Wales. Their prices are determined by a free world market, 
and the price is the same for all countries. They have not dumped, or specially 
cut prices for any ulterior motives for India. Neither have they ever consort¬ 
ed to raise prices for India on any difforontiai rates. They have always given 
India tho fullest fair advantages of their open world market prices by main¬ 
taining their morchanting connections and by procuring tho most advan¬ 
tageous freight .conditious. The applicants for protection have never been 
able to allege that the Welsh Manufacturers ever raised or ever reduced prices 
for differential manipulations of the Indian market. They have complained 
of the fall in the prices of Welsh tinplates from over 23s. (id. in 1926 to about 
I9s. 6d. at present. But that was a general achievement in reducing costs 
of production in whidi India could have benefited like other countries. 
Pursuing their long-established policy, the Welsh Manufacturers will seek 
every opportunity to further improve the costs of xiroduction, which are still 
about 60 per cent, above pre-war costs, and India will always receive the 
benefit of such improvement. It is submitted that oven in a country where 
a protection policy is operating it is a bad practice for manufacturers to 
obtain higher rates of protection periodically, because normal and permanent 
world prices have been improved for the benefit of the consumer. The Welsh 
Manufacturers believe that there is a prospect in India of the adoption of 
new agricultural and trading methods, provided tinplate is av.ailal)le in tho 
right qualities and varieties at tho lowest possible prices, and that it is 
detrimental to the general interests of India for policy to he distorted for 
the convenience of Oil Distributors. The Welsh Manufacdurers contend that 
the general interests upon which the future of tho tinplate trade in India 
depend are prejudiced by the continuance of protection for the Tinplate 
Company of India. 

0 

A Tkcbnical and nrsTORicAL Examination ok, the Facts Relevant to the 

Futuhe Prodtjotion of Tinklatbs in India on a Commercial Basis illus¬ 
trated FROM the Statements made in Evidence by the Tinplate Company 

OP India, Limited, 

12. This examination is arranged under the following propositions: — 

(1) That the Tinplate Company of India has not proved its capacity as 
a general manufacturer of tinplates. 
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{2) That even for “ oil plates ” assent to the application of the Tinplate 
Company of India involves protection permanently and a por- 
manont burden on the community. 

(3) That the Tinplato Company of India has failed to promote a per¬ 

manent profitable increased production of Indian materials. 

(4) That it has not satisfactorily opened new permanent avenues for 

Indian labour. 

tfi) That it has not bocomo an “ industry ” in the accepted commercial 
sense of the term, and is therefore not properly qualified to 
receive further protection.* 

(6) That any further temporary period of protection will not prevent 

eventual failure to continue, and therefore involves .serious injury 
to Indian interests without compensatinp! benefits. 

(7) That no serious disadvantage to India will follow from the non¬ 

renewal of protection. 


C. (1) That the Tinplate Compant of India has not peovf,d its Capacity 
AS A Ge.nkbaj, Mantpactubee or Tinplates. 

13. There are fifty separate independent Tinplato Manufacturers in South 
Wales. Each and all of them are prepared to accept, and do regularly 
receive orders in various si^es and gauges, as shewn in the booklet of the 
Propaganda Agency of the Welsh Manufacturers handed in herewith, whioh 
they have been issuing since 1920. The “ typical order ” shewn on page 
19 illustrates the varied character of the business of a real commercial tinplate 
works, t It will be observed that there are over fifty varieties of standard sizes 
and gauges (special spetuficalions are additional to those varieties). In addi¬ 
tion to the varieties of size and gauge there are the varieties of coating. The 
common standard type of plate is known as coke plate carrying about li;— 
2 lbs. of tin to the basis bo.x.. There are, however, regular commercial 
varieties known as charcoal, best charcoal, best best charcoal, varying from 
2J lbs. to 6 lbs. per basis box. Works often produce to specification of a 
specified weight of tin to the basis box. Further, they supply varieties, as 
specified in customers’ orders, in deep stamping quality steel, or special deep 
stamping quality steel. In short, a Welsh tinplate works supplies customers’ 
specific requirements in a great number of varieties. 

14. The reports available shew that the Tinplato Company of India has 
practically confined its operations to ivliat are known as “ oil plates.” (A 
statement has been made that some sales have been effected recently to Tea 
and Tobacco Companies in India. Stray performances such as this do not 
substantially affect the main fact, and the variety of gauge and coating is 
important.) The “oil plates” are in two fixed sizes 20x10 inches or 
18} X 14 inches, and in one gauge or thickness. Much boast has been made 
of tho training of Indian labour under the care of the seventy-nine skilled 
Welsh workmen to produce these tinplates. But there is nothing remarkable 
in that. Suitable labour, anywhere, could be intensively trained on modern 
machinery by constant repetition to reproduce two fixed sizes and one gauge 
of sheet, and to always coat with about the same quantity of tin. But work¬ 
men in a commercial tinplate works must have tho experience and .skill to 
make all the many varieties as they come forward through the order book. 
The fact that the Tinplate Company of India has succeeded in producing the 
simple type of plate required by the Burmab Oil Company for distributing oil 
is not proof of capacity in the general manufacture of tinplates, 

I.T. In viciVof the definite declared policy of the Government of Jndia and 
of the Tariff Board, not to impose protective duties on classes of steel good 

See Chapter I, paragraph 1 (a). 

Some of the smaller work.s are not equipped to roll the large wide sheets. 
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not actiially being nianufacturod in India [see Section A (bi], it has always 
been a matter of_ groat surprise to ns that all the varieties of manufacture 
have been taxed to cover only one gauge and two sizes of coke plate. Even 
taggers, a highly specialised and exceptional typo of plate, have been included. 
An application is made herewith for exemption of these varieties in the event 
of a continuance of protection. It may be edntended that the plant and 
machinery is adaptable to the production of those varieties. Of course it is, 
like that of every other tinplate works. But that docs not signify that the 
workmen and organizaion arc competent to carry on such manufacture on 
regular commercial lines. The fact that on occasion.s of demonstration the 
management or the Welsh workmen can turn out a sample of such varieties 
is not a relevant point in this connection. It must bo obvious that if frequent 
small orders in many varieties wore manufactured and marketed, the whole 
of the costs of production would be changed. This is admitted in Evidence 
1925, page 140. The present statements as to finance would be entirely 
vitiated as evidence. The thinner gauges of plates call for much greater skill 
and experience, without which fiiilures and costs would bo clamitons. The 
fact is that during the period under review the production has in substantial 
effect been limited to the repetitive manufacture of “ oil plates,” and there¬ 
for, acf:ording to the declaration referred to above, the protective duties should 
be strictly limited to those classes of plates. The declaration does not refer 
to “ cap.acity ” or “ possibilities of future manufacture,” but to actual past 
proof of regular production. 

16. There arises in this connection a commercial ([uostioii of some impor¬ 
tance. It seems to bo generally agreed that of the present consumption of 
new tinplates in India only about 12,000 tons per annum are imported for 
general purposes. Two quo.stions aro involved in this, (a) There is a large 
universally distributed use of the “ oil plates ” second hand. The Oil Com¬ 
panies receive for the empty kerosene can according to their evidence 8 Annas 
each. The cost of the tinplate in that can is slightly less than 8 Annas with¬ 
out duty. So the Oil Companies can distribute their oil in containers that 
involve thorn only in the small net cost of making the can, say about 8 Annas. 
Where the purchaser of a second-hand kerosene can uses it as it is, or cut into 
two parts and only affixes a handle or other attachment he save.s a little in 
his cost of manufacture. But immediately he cuts up the tin to use it as a 
plate for making various articles he is doing himself an injustice, because he 
could purchase brand new tinplates in gauges and sizes more economical 
for his articles of manufacture at the same price as the damaged plate he cuts 
from a can. Tin workers who buy the right variety of tinplate can make 
unsoiled .articles of better quality and lower price than those now made from 
the second-hand can. It is a misfortune to village industries that the local 
availability of second-hand cans has created a mistaken idea of economy, and 
blocked the regular development in India of the use of tinplates. The know¬ 
ledge of the avaihability of tinplates affording a selection of sizes and gauges 
is of value for many thousands of workshops in India. This point about 
selection is important. The cost of articles made from tinplate depends 
materially on the avoidance of waste and the possibilities of repeating forms 
and designs without further labour or adjustment expenses. It is, therefore, 
the practice of all modern users of tinplate to order sizes that will cut out as 
nearly as possible to the shapes required with the minimum of trimmings 
making waste, and to order the lightest gauges that afford the strength 
required. Slowly hut nevertheless gradually Indian workers in the metal will 
learn this economic fact, and there is reason for anticipating an acceleration 
of this process which will not only benefit the large numbers of workers, and 
the public w'ho are consumers of the articles; but will, as in other countries, 
onoonrage the expansion of many new trades. The continuance of a general 
high protective tariff for a works producing mainly oil plates, and not in 
a position to make, and by a commercial selling organization to push the trade 
and knowledge of the varieties will be a serious cheek to the progress referred 
to. Since the net clnirge for the tinplate in the kero,sene earns to the Burinah 
Oil Company is so small, the difference to them of a continuance or with- 
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drawal of protection docs not appear to justify a wholesale general punish¬ 
ment of all the Indian trades and consumers. 


C. (2) That even eor “ On. Plates ” assent to the Application of the 

Tinplate Company of India involves Protection, permanently, and “ a 

Permanent Burden on the Community.” 

17. The claim that is made is for sufficient protection to enable the tin¬ 
plate works to charge a price for tinplates high enough to cover the costs of 
prodnotion and interest on the capital expended. The question of capital 
will be dealt with separately. It is represented that if the protection is 
granted for a further period the works c.an bring down the cost of production 
to a comijotitive eomniereial basis and supply tinplates to tho Indian consumer 
at appro.vimately world prices for equal quality. According to the ba.sie con¬ 
dition laid down, which has already been referred to, this represent-stion must 
be proved by the applicants to bo well founded. There is ample evidence to 
tho contrary. Tho manufacture of all varieties of tinplates for the general 
consumer will vitiate all the existing co.st figures and facts as to labour, as 
has already been shewn .above. 

18. The following points show their incapacity even for their present type 
of production. These are the sort of facts tb.at influence the Welsh Mann- 
faoturors to the view that they could not succeed to run a works commercially 
in India, (a) Their labour cost alone, as set out in Evidence 1924, page 27, 
Statement IX, for full scale production appears to be on an average higher 
than that in South Wales works. The all-in labour cost in South Wales 
averages between 3«. 9'did. and ts. l*3d. The one and only expectation for 
rcaoliing a commercial basis of manufacture in India was substantially cheaper 
labour costs. It has been admitted in Kviclonco 1024, page 58, that imported 
skilled workmen will he required for at least twenty or thirty years. This 
is obvious to any technical person who observes the organisation of the works. 
The prospects of a reduction cost of native labourers per Lon of iiuishod 
tinplates appear very remote. Some of tlie reasons for this arc; — 

The output iier mill is already up to the high level of .similar mills in 
good works. 

The physical strength and experience required foi’ such output will 
remain the same. 

A percentage of the Indian labour will bo fluid, and not settled to such 
arduous industrial work for a lifetime as in Wales. This has already been 
ijjanifestod, and will he more in evidenoc as the men get tired and drawn 
back to their land and villages. Such changes would put any Welsh works 
out of tho competitive market. The case of the Indian works is worse, because 
it means training of raw labour unskilled in industrial work. In any case, 
to achieve economy thirty native labourers would have to bo dispensed with 
for one imported labourer. The general unreality of the labour question 
in tho Indian works, with about 2,500 workmen, can be apiireoiated, from 
the fact that the total number of employees for tho output of 30,000 tons 
per annum in South Wales works would be 720, including women and boys. 
In a works provided like the Indian works with the latest labour-saving 
U'echanical devi(!es tho number would be less. The number given is for a 
general works producing varieties of jilates. For concentrated production 
of “ oil pilates ” tho number would be less. 

19. (6) The materials costs are insuperable and permanent. These are 
given in ovideuco by the Works Manager, Evidence 1925, page 1.32, Statement 
l7II, It will be observed that tho general burden of these coats is summed 
up by the Works Manager a.s Rs. 1-8 per ba.sis box. This is 12 per (!ont. on 
the present Welsh f.o.b. price. Such an extra is impossible in the tinplate 
trade. Merchants have to cover costs of doing business and any profits out' 
of a charge of 1 or 2 per cent, on the business. Tho Manufacturers in Wales 
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would be very glad if they could make an average prolit of one shilling per 
box. It will be seen, therefore, that an extra cost charge for essential 
materials of (Rs. 1'8) 2s. 3d. per box is fatal. The Welsh Manufacturers 
have compared the invoice prices of the Works Manager’s list and they give 
their prices in the following schedule as for the year 1925. It will be seen 
that the handicap is greater than that given in the Manager’s estimate. 


Materia! B. 


Golmuri cost. 


Cost at Welsh Works 
Rnpeea at Is. 6ci. 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 


Rs. 

A. 

Hot fs'eck Gre-ssc 


per ton 

361 

10 

6 

per ton 

177 

6 

Cold Roll Grease 


>> 

o26 

8 

6 

»» 

210 

fi 

Gear Grease . 


>> 

382 

8 

0 




Palm Oil 


» 

767 

4 

6 

1 f 

551 

6 

Ziiie (.'hloi'idc 


»» 

438 

8 

6 

>t 

163 

5 

Pink Meal . 



66 

1 

6 

it 

27 

11 

Tanned Fleeces 


each 

8 

U 

6 

cacdi 

6 

4 

Brasses, Hot .Mills, Top 


it 

183 

3 

0 

per ton 1,514 

5 

Bottom 

f? 

239 

8 

6 

a 

1,514 

5 

Side 


fi 

86 

8 

0 

ft 

1,423 

13 

Cold Roll , 


tr 

271 

4 

3 

ft 

1,439 

14 

Annealing Bo-xes 


>» 

1,245 

3 

0 

If 

218 

2 

Rolls . 


ti 

1,914 

0 

0 

>f 

453 

6 

Sulphiu'ic Aoid 


per tou 

90 

0 

0 

ff 

58 

3 


20. (c) The fundamental difficulty of the Indian works is that of wasters. 
An important aspect of the question of wasters is dealt with later in 
Section 1). The figures given in Evidence 1925, pages 138-139, of tho volume 
of wasters and the prices obtained are overwhelming. Take the 1924 figures 
(tho 1925 sot are not complete for comparison, though prices appear to havo 
boon even lower). Out of a total sale of 334,739 boxes wasters sold were to 
the— 

Boxes. 

Burmah Oil Company. 26,230 

Others. 52,080 


The average prices obtained were; 

Rs. A. 

Primes to Burmah Oil Company .... 20 9 

Wasters to Burmah Oil Company . . . . 17 15 

Wasters to Others ..14 12 

Wasters sold to the Burmah Oil Company were, therefore, Rs. 2.10 less than 
tho price of iiriinos, and to tho public Rs. 5-13 less than the price of primes. 
It will be observed from the London Metal Bulletin that when the world 
price of primes was: 

In June 1925, Primes 19s. Gd. to 19,s. 9d. Wasters were 17s. fid. 

In December 1925, Primes 19s. fid. to 19s. Wasters were 18s. to 18s. 
fid. 

Generally throughout the years Welsh makers count on obtaining a price 
for their wa.sters only from 8 per cent, to 12i per cent, below tho current 
price of primes. But on the above quoted 1924 figures of the Tinplate Com¬ 
pany of India they sold 6i per cent, of their make at 121 per cent, below the 
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price of primes aud 12i per cent, at 29 per cent, below the price of primes. 
This is utter suicide for any commercial enterprise. Although to some extent 
these figures may be somewhat improved in course of time, the Welsh Manu¬ 
facturers emphatically declare from their experience that the waster problem 
will continue to bo fatal to these works. It should be borne in mind that a 
“ WMter ” is merely an imperfect plate. One spot is enough to cause n plate 
to be rejected as a prime. The above figures do not appear to account for 
all the wasters made, as the evidence shows that the percentage of wasters is 
about 22 per cent. This is not high, and probably would be higher under the 
conditions referred to in Section D. Although the Welsh Manufacturers 
manage to keep within about 16 per cent, it is understood that in America 
it is about 22 per cent. A question and answer on page 138 where the question 
of wasters occiirs is correct and instructive. 

Preside.ni .—“ If you tried to make a variety of sizes it would cost j'ou 
more, would it notp” 

Mr. Baieman .—“ Yes.” 

21. The problem of the disposal of wasters at economical prices is a 
fundamental one for Tinplate Manufacturers. Many projects by Oil Com¬ 
panies or other large consumers for establishing their own tinplate works in 
South Wales have had to be abandoned because of thi.s problem of “ wasters ” 
disposal. The American Manufacturers are finding great difficulty in this, 
and there is at the present time an acute controversy between the associations 
of American Canners and Tinplate Manufacturers, because the latter have 
to try to force the former to take a percentage of wasters with the primes. 
At tinifts even the Welsh Manufacturers are inconvenienced by having to hold 
stocks of wasters for a time until the world maiket can absorb them. That 
absorption is only possible because the Welsh Manufacturers have a multitude 
of miscellaneous merchants and agencies distributed in every country, who 
can find consumers of wasters. A single concern like an Oil Company, with¬ 
out knowledge of and connections with such,n general world trade cannot 
from Wales, America, or India deal successfully with wasters. This is a 
peculiar commercial problem that novices to the trade are prone to leave out 
of account, and, like the Hurinah Oil Company, when they go thus blindly 
into this intricate business they discover the fatal barrier to the commorcial 
^success of tinplate manufacturing. 

22. They have started in India too precipitately and too soon. There may 
come a day when the trade in India will have dovelopod on general lines in 
such a way as to solve this problem. Obviously what needs to bo done is to 
push in every way the expansion of the general use of tinplates by a variety 
of Indian trades. Then there may be a business in tinplates in India, .able 
to maintain local manufacture. When that time arrives the AVelsh Manu¬ 
facturers may bo even more eager than the Burmah Oil Company to establish 
works in India for the trade. It is not a sound policy for the development of 
Indian trade and employment to hamper and check development and tax 
the community because works have started many years too soon for the 
business. By choai)uess and independent trading, gradually bringing in 
large numbers of Indian merchants to foster the multifarious openings for 
the trade, the point of success may be reached in fifteen or twenty years. 
But by chaining India to a monopoly manufacturer like the Burmoh Oil 
Company under the repressive control of protection, it may be fifty or sixty 
years before the point is reached. 

23. To sum up:—The Welsh Manufacturers see failure inevitable for 
many years, because the two years’ operation of the Tinplate Company of 
India shews that it cannot comply with the basic condition laid down for 
a grant of protection becauso of: —Bear labour, extra cost of -essential 
inateri.al,s, the_ calamitous factor of wasters. Those factors taken together 
are fatal and irremovable. The Indian market for tinplates must develop as 
a contributory to various expanding trades and .agriculture, before conditions 
of successful local manufacture become possible. Such a dovcloiiment will 
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be held up for an indefinite period of years by contiiiuinR protection to cover 
the insuperable obstacles of the existing works of the Tinplate Company 
of India. 

C. (3) That thk Tinpi<atb Company of India has faiw:d to pkomote a 

Permanent Profitable Increased Production of Indian Materials. 

24. Of the materials necessary for the manufacture of Tinplates about half 
(the steel bar and coal) are Indian production. The other half have to be 
imported. Coal is about 2 per cent, of the cost of manufacture. As to the 
steel bar, the 25-ycar contract of the Tata Iron and Stool Company, Limited, 
with the Burmah Oil Company is a detriment to Indian steel jiroduction, and 
in view of the operations up to now it is reasonable to expect that the Steel 
Company would bo glad to be released from the contract. Tho other essential 
materials have to be imported. Some are given in the Works Manager’s 
schedule already quoted. 

C. (4) That the Tinplate Company of India has not satisfactorily opened 
NEW Permanent Avenues for Indian Labour. 

25. The restriction of general labour due to the check imposed by protec¬ 
tion has been dealt with. Thi.s entirely outweighs the labour emijloyed 
in manufacturing dear tinplates. 

26. The table of labour and wages given in evidence, 1924, page 27, shews: 
that 79 imported Welsh workmen are being paid many times the wages they 
would receive to-day in Wales, as the subjoined comparative table shews: — 


Comparison of Averaob Wages, per Head, per Month. 



Imported 

Wales 

Indian 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bar Department 

. 1,000 

204 

30 

Hot Mills 

. 1,222 

197 

35 

Shearing and Opening 

. ],400 

115 

37 

Black Pickling 

. 1,160 

91 

42 

Annealing 

. 1,150 

197 

77 

Cold Mills 

. 1,050 

67 

35 

Tin House 

. 1,150 

158 

36 

Maintenance 

. 1,700 

139 

30 


Reasons have been given why a number must continue to be imported on 
the same extravagant basis. Those 79 workmen arc paid more than tho whole 
2,410 Indian workmen. If the works are to succeed, this lopsided extra¬ 
vagance must continue, and they will not he able to afford a more reasonable 
remuneration to the Indian workmen. It may be said that 30 Indian 
workmen are nt present only equal to one imported workman. This is 
inconsistent with the boast that in some cases two Indian men at the rolls 
have developed the necessary skill and have displaced the imported workman. 
Why, then, should those two Indians bo only paid Rupees 36 (or less) per 
month each, and the imported man they displaced be paid Rupees 1,222 per 
month for the same performance? Even if the two are still inferior, and 
even if the imported man is paid three times too much, is there any com¬ 
mercial justification for tho wide margin between Rupees 1,222, even divided 
by three into Rupees 407 and the total of Rupees 72 for two Indians? In 
this matter, as in so many others, there is an element of unreality about the 
whole organization of the Tinplate Company of India that would not ho 
permitted in any British Colony. Elected Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly on the two occasions when this tiiiijlate rjnestion was debated, 
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asked why when protection was afforded for the purposes of a rich monopolistic- 
company, some protection was not afforded to labour. This, under the- 
startling circumstances, is a perfectly reasonable question to raise. The 
Indian consumer on 60,000 tons of tinplate, with a protectionist duty of 
Rupees 85 per ton, pays an extra Rupees 51,00,000 per annum. The 79' 
imported Welsh workmen take between them Rupees 11,52,000 per annum. 
And the Indian labourer, even when his attainment of skill and production is- 
admitted, gets less than Rupees 3 per day. The average pay of the 2,410 is- 
Rupee 1 aiiims 5 per day. 

27. When the Welsh Manufueturors consider the question of the possi¬ 
bility of the permanent c.stablishmont of the commercial manufacture of 
tinplates in India, the labour casts apjjoar to them to be dangerously unreal.. 
As experienced industrial employers they have to reckon on the inevitable' 
logic of the speeches already made in the Legislative Assembly. They 
anticiiJntc that if protection is continued by the State, the State will be 
forced to stipulate protective conditions for the Indian workmen. The State 
will not he able to rexist the force of the comparison between the wages of 
the European and Indian employees doing the same work with equal skill 
and output. In any event, they see that the foundations ol wages aro 
unsound, and must inevitably breed discontent .and .strikes, until there is a 
substantial levclling-up of tho Indian wages. They must have regard to the 
fact that the International Conventions on Labour conditions in industries 
of this kind are gaining .authority and influence in Asiatic a.s -well as Western- 
countries. They see that the attemi>t to found modern mechanical industries 
ill India on terms that would be regarded as appalling degraded sweated' 
labour Conditions in Western countries is doomed to failure. They quite- 
appreciate, that to some extent wage.s in India will be substantially lower 
than tho.se in the West for many years; but the existing rates paid by the 
Tinplate Company of India are far below any such comparison. They repeat 
that the present basis is unreal and unsustainable. They respeetTully submit 
that the Tariff Board and tho Government of India must attach considerable' 
importance to the protests already made, and to the considerations herein 
that the Welsh Manufacturers, as prudent men of business, cannot leave- 
out of account. There would he a powerfull consensus of opinion amongst 
industrial and social leaders in all the industrial countries of tho world that 
until India can found new indxistries with reasonable labour conditions, it 
would be better for her to wait, and not set up new elements that must 
breed unrest and revolution. These observations, however, are not based 
on such general grounds; but on plain business calculations that the present 
basis is indefensible, risky and unsuro. Holding such views as to the 
ineyitableness of a different scale of wagas from the present, it is submitted 
that tho present cost of productioiv figures cannot be taken as the basis of 
proof of the STiccess of the industry. 'The bearing of the fact that the Indian 
workmen have so far only been trained to repent the production of one gauge, 
etc., has already been explained. They are not in a works which is engaged 
in tho general manufacturo of tinplates, and tho men arc not in a position to 
go elsewhere and offer their services to other manufacturers as tinplate 
workers. 


C. (6) Ttiat it has not become an “ Industry ” in the accepted Commercial 
Sense oe the Term, and is thkukfobe not properly qualified to receive 
FURTHER Protection. 

28. Originally the works were regarded as a joint venture of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company and the Bunnah Oil Company. It is implied in the 
early cyidonce of the 1923 Inquiry that the works would bo an ind*pcnden-t 
enterprise for the service of the general consumer on commercial lines. Am 
events have developed, the 'Tata Iron and Steal Company, Ltd., have ceased 
to take any real par-ticipation in the business. The management of the 
works, the purchase of materials, and the sale of the product are in the hands 
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of the Agents of the Burmah Oil Company. The situation as to capital, 
dealt with elsewhere, is such that the original shares of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Ltd., appear to have no value, and are to all intents and 
purposes wiped out. The character of the plates made arc those required 
by the Burmah Oil Company. With almost negligible exceptions the plates 
have been sold to the Burmah Oil Company. It was admitted in Evidence 
1924, page 65, that the works and the Tinplate Company of India were really 
mere subsidiaries of the Burmah Oil Company. In the section dealing with 
wasters and inspection, a serious public aspect of this situation is dealt with. 
The Burmah Oil Company as manufacturers, and the Burmah Oil Company 
as debenture holders and consumers are in effect one and the same. It 
happens that through trade understandings and agreements, the Burmah Oil 
Company occupies a monopolistic position in the distribution of oil in India, 
and they are in a position to pass any losses in the manufacture of tinplates 
through their general financial balances, and if needed, to pass on such losses, 
or higher costs of tinplate to the consumers of oil, either in an increase of 
the price of oil, or in a neglect to reduce such price when the conditions of 
their trading profits might otherwise justify such reduction. As has been 
shewn above, the net cost of the cans to the Burmah Oil Company is only 
about three Annas. The Burmah Oil Company by securing high protective 
duties on tinplates do not p.ay any of those duties on the 30,000 to 36,000 tons 
of tinplates they are making for themselves. The protective duties are paid 
by other consumers, so that the Burmah Oil Company as manufacturer can 
he linked with the Burmah Oil Company as consumer to work out their 
private soheme with the assistance of the Government to prevent other Oil 
Companies distributing oil in cans made from cheaper tinplates. Obviously 
the ad misericordium financial pleas of the Burmah Oil Company as manu¬ 
facturers cannot be detached from the financial accounts of the Burmah Oil 
Company as consumers when those financial pleas arc .made the basis of an 
appeal to the State to penalise their competitors in the oil business for their 
benefit. It seems a reasonable guess to make that in this intricate business 
the Burmah Oil Company arranges that “ what it loses on the swings it 
gains on the roundabouts.” It is submitted that the whole financial affairs 
•of the Burmah Oil Company are relevant to the consideration of their claim. 
The main point of submission on this head, however, is that in no country 
can a precedent be found where a firm in a monopolistic position like the 
Burmah Oil Company, having chosen to control works to manufacture for its 
own purposes, has been able to penalise its business competitors by the aid 
of the State through the imposition of tariff duties on the manufactures 
carried on in that works. 

29. The extension of that punishment to importers of varieties of the goods 
not produced at that works surely carries the matter outside the range of 
any precedent, and becomes entirely incomprehensible. If the Burmah Oil 
Company, or any other firm, wishes to complete the monopoly control of every 
requirement of its business by having its own works, surely that is a private 
•affair. Th.at is not an “ industry ” as generally understood. 

30. The Burmah Oil Company has enormous financial resource.s, and it 
is in a position to spread any alleged lo.s.scs on the tinplate containers very 
thinly over its general business. If any added cost has' to be collected 
from the Indian consumer the Company can do it quit© easily itself 
without asking the State to collect it as a tax imposed on business com¬ 
petitors, and also on consumers outside such competition. It is submitted 
that this enterprise, as it has now revealed itself in operation, is not a 
proper one for “ protection ” in the form applied for. Suppose the figure 
of this protection were raised so high as to force all users of tinplate to 
purcliaso from the local Indian works. Then competing oil distributors 
would be forced to reveal the ups and downs of their trade by revealing 
their barometer of sales (the tinplates) to their rivals, the Burmah Oil 
Company. Thi.s is obviously undesirable. And what of the requirements 
of those who need varieties of tinplate unobtainable at the Burmah Oil 
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Company’s WorksP This eventuality again enforces the point that this- 
is not a proper case for “ protection ” by any Government. 


C. (G) That any iuhtheh TESiponAnv Pkrtod of Photection will not pbf- 
VENT EvENTTTAL FaILXJRE TO CONTINOE, AND THEKEFORB INVOLVES SeRIOUS 
Injury to Indian Interests without Cosipensating Benefits. 

31. It is submitted that sufficient evidence on this point is already 
revealed in the various considerations under preceding heads. 


C. (7) That no Serious Disadvantage to India will follow froh the 
Withdrawal of Protection. 

32. It appears to outside observers that the Burmali Oil Company can 
carry on its own manufacture by its own resources and commercial position, 
if it wishes to do so for purely commercial reasons. The tinplate trade 
in India can then be free to develop to the best advantage aide by side with 
the development of the general trades and agriculture, us .Tlread\ re¬ 
presented. The field will be open for independent firms in India or other 
manufacturers to begin, perhaps in a smaller way at first, to set up works 
of a gcniiiho commercial type like that of every other country, for the 
supplying of all or any consumers with various varieties of tinplates. These 
works would be a legitimate “ industry ” like the Tata Steel Works, or 
Cotton, or Jute Mills. In tho mear-time, the Welsh Manufacturers will 
guarantee the most favoured terms and consideration for Indian consumers 
of all kinds. Their keen rivals manufacturing tinplates in America, France, 
Germany, Italy and Spain will check and compel such a policy in any 
ease. The big point in this connection made in their 1923 application by 
the Tinplate Company of India was that of the recent groat war. That 
point has no substance in it, and can be ruled out by the Tariff Board, 
Suppose for tho sake of argument the present works had existed in India 
during the last war. Tho same difficulties of shipping that reduced the 
supply of tinplates to India would have made manufacture impossible in 
India. The supplie.s of tin, of palm oil, of sulphur, and other materials 
as well as of rolls and repair parts would have boon cut off. As a matter, 
of historical fact India received throughout the war a “ration” of tin¬ 
plates higher than that of any British Dominion or of Great Britain itself, 
and at a fixed government controlled price—an immense benefit. The 
imports in 1914 wore, from the United Kingdom 62,747 tons. United States 
of America, 37 tons, other countries, 12 tons. Not a single box of tinplates 
Was supplied to the Oil Corapanie.s in Great Britain in the last two years 
of tho war for tho distribution of oil for civilian purposes. There were 
very serious shipping difficulties in procuring even a partial supply of tin, 
palm oil, etc., for the Welsh works. Docs the Biirmah Oil Company think 
that if they chooso to make their own tinplates, and cease all purchases 
from Wales for a period of years, and then, when similar difficulties to the 
last war make their own operations impossible, and hamper shipping faci¬ 
lities, that they can come to Wales in the emergency and get better treat¬ 
ment than in the last war? And if, as appears to he suggested by the trend 
of tile 1923 Evidence, this question of war is to he taken seriously as a 
reason for and against “ protection ” for tinplates, it may he asked in 
what quarter of the globe is such a war most likely to Break out? If the 
Tegular commercial avenues are kept open to all countries, India may get 
the tinplates she requires in such an emergency, hut if they have been 
closed, the works of the Burmah Oil Company in India will be a very poor 
security to rely on for .supplies. The same agencies that will have to be 
relied upon to keep open the essential materials for production in India 
will be able more surely to keep open supplies of Tinplates from Wales. 
During the last war, as during peace, Welsh tinplates were shared out 
fairly to all her customers at a uniform price as low as possible. India 
will not suffer any disadvantage in fiitnve. 
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D 

Statement as to thk Absence of Independent Inspection for the Protec¬ 
tion OF THE Public. 

33. Ill every tinplate works ‘‘ sorters ” form a fixed element of tlio 
X/ersonnel, and the “ sorting room ” is a vital part of the organisation. 
The sorter.s are instructed by the management from time to time as to the 
factors thej’ are to take into account when sorting plates into primes and 
wa.,ster.s. F.xtia strict, sorting would lead to plates being jiut atnougsi iln. 
wasters for the slightest mark, spot, or gauge variation, etc. Less strict¬ 
ness of sorting would lead to such plates being packed as primes. In short, 
the management can, as it may choose, vary the percentage of wasters very 
considerably, or ship as Prime plates what other firms would exclude. 
There is, however, an independent check on this important matter of quality 
in Wales. There is a large number of regular independent professional 
“ samplers.” It is the practice for purchasers to nominate firms of 
“samplers” to in.spect consignments of plates before they arc shipped. 
These “ samplers ” usually take a number of boxes as average tests, .sud 
sort out the plates. If there is a substantial percentage of plates they 
consider to he below the standard of primes; or if in their opinion for any 
re,ssou the consignment is not “good delivery” according to specification, 
they reject the comsigiiincnt. In this way the purchaser is protected, and 
a proper standard is maintained which governs the “ sorting room ” of the 
various works. When, for instance, the Tlurmah Oil ('ompany buys plates 
from WaJe.5 tb<?,v have them insjiected by independent “ sampler.s.” .By this 
means they are protected against the undue inclusion in boxes of “ primes ” 
of plates that .should he ‘^wasters.” In view of the thou.snuds of workers 
in tinplate scattered throughout India who hav4 built up their businesses 
on the tinplate in the second-hand kerosene (sans this is a very important 
matter. Tho cans made from W'elsh tinplate are from “ Primes ” that have 
been subjected to the in.spection of the “samplers.” But in the works in 
India the agents of the Burmah Oil Company as manufacturers are those 
of tho Bui'mah Oil Company as consumers. They sort into prinie.s and 
wasters without any stanclards laid clown by independent “ Samplers,” and 
without such inspeetiou of each individual consignment. They can make 
a low or a high percentage of wasters as it suits their purpose. Their 
figures a.s to wa.ster.s have, therefore, for the calculations of the Tariff 
Board an element of uncertainty. The purchaser of kcro.sene cans ha.s no 
protection as to ([uality from independent inspection. Much more important 
is the general consumer, especially if he buys tinplate for packing perishable 
goods. Surely if the State intend.s to force upon the Indian public under 
tho pressure of high tariffs the purchase of the tinplates of the Tinplate 
Company of India that public should bo protected as they have been in the 
past, by independent inspection similar to that provided by the “ samplers.” 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company have their rails, etc., tested and 
inspected and the Tinplate Company have their steel bars inspected. It is 
respectfully submitted that a condition of any grant of protection should 
be submission of all consignments of tinplates to independent inspection. 

E 

Thb Exemption from the Protective Duties of the Varieties of Tinpl.ate8 

NOT REOUI.AULY MANUF.ACTURED DirRING THE TEMPORARY PERIOD BY THE 

Tinplate Company of India. 

34. Exemption is hereby applied for; — 

(c) For all tinplates other than the two “oil” sizes, 18Jxl4 .and 
20x10, which are those constituting almost the entire produc¬ 
tion of the works of the Tinplate_ Company of India. In order 
to meet any question of evasion it is suggested that a further 
qualification may he added by such words as " or any double 
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size of such lengths and widths.” No other attempts at 
evasion would be economical. Tho extra cost should prohibit 
manipulation of sizes. This exemption would bo simple for 
customs purpo.ses, as tho shape and size of tho boxes are 
charaLleristic and easily identified. 

(6) For all charcoal qualities of tinplates. 

(c) For taggers. 

If any further regulations to prevent evasion are required power might 
be vested in tho Customs authorities to claim the duties on any tinplates 
that have been made up into five gallon cans similar to the standard 
kerosene can. The above distinctions can Ije administered without serious 
difficulty by the Customs Officers, as similar distinctions are in other 
countries. These exemptions are applied for in accordance with the 
declarations made that there is to lie no interference with classes of goods 
not made in India. 

F 

Api’hcation in thb Event of a Renewai, oe Protection fob Pjiekebential 
Rates of Duty for Wfa-sir Tinplates. 

3u. If tho Tariff Board should recommend 

(а) a continuance of protection, and 

(б) on all tinplates as at present, 

then the Welsh Manufacturers bog for consideration of their claim to pre¬ 
ferential rates of duty. Tho British Dominions grant such preferential 
rates on Welsh tinplates. The conditions such as for Australia are based 
■on invoice declaration.?, as per copy submitted. There is no difficulty from 
an administrative point (f view in working such a scheme of preference. 
The Welsh Manufacturers submit that the application of protection to tin¬ 
plates is a special thing, and preferential rates might bo granted without 
raising the general principle of Empire preference. Already the operation 
of the protective duties has cut off the orders wc used to receive from the 
American Oil Companies for distribution in Indm, and those have passed 
to tho American Tinplate Manufacturers. The trade with India was until 
the war practically entirely with the Welsh Manufacturers, although there 
was an open market, and, as has been slated, during tho war India was 
preferentially treated as to supplies. It i.s submitted to be against the 
interests of India to entirely break off the trado connections with Wales, 
as there may come a time again when India will have to fall hack for 
c.ssenlial supplies on the Welsh Manufacturers. If the Tariff Board does 
not recommend according to either (a) or (6) this appeal is not pressed. 


T'.Ti’OMS INTO India (Goveknment of India Figures). 



From 

ITiiited 

Kingdom. 

F roin 

V. S. A. 

From 

Others. 

Total. 

1914 

. 62,787 

37 

12 

52,836 

1923 

. 35,789 

4,006 

876 

43,621 

1924 

. 37,496 

6,587 

7 

44,090 

1925 

. 25,892 

10,5.34 

103 

36,529 


G 

COMI’ARATIVE STATEMENT AS TO THB EqUITABI.B BaSIS FOR CAPITAL Oh.ARGES 

i.N THE Event of a rknew.al of Protection. 

36. In the Evidence 1926, page 128, it is shown that the capital invested 
in tho Golmuri Works is: — 

Ks. 

Shares ....... 75,00,000 at 6 cent. 

Doboiilurcs. 164,00,000 at 10 per cent. 
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In the reports of 1924 and 1925 this capital was admitted for the purpose 
of establishing the tlcficiency in revenue, and protection was granted thero* 
fore to enable tho Company to pay interest at 10 per cent, on Rs. 68 lakhs 
of working capital, and the Tinplate Company of India hoped to meet a 
further 10 per cent, on Rs. 86 lakhs and 6 per cent, on Rs. 75 lakhs. This 
arrangement has appeared to firms in Great Britain a rather extraordi¬ 
nary act of generosity on the part of a Government at the expense of its 
subjects who have to provide the funds by higher prices, when they have 
had regard to their own works that have had to be closed down, and to- 
tho losses they have had to betir, and the capital they have had to write off. 
But that is a principle upon which tho Welsh Manufacturers make no 
further comment. The point that they respectfully urge is that when the- 
return on capital is brought in as a factor for determining the measure- 
of protection, the amount of that capital should be limited to some figure 
that has a commercial basis. No tinplate works of six mills of the type of 
those in Indi.s (even with allowance for the possibility of the annealing 
furnaces or other auxiliary equipment being capable of dealing with a 
future expnnsionl would be expected in Wales, America, or anywhere else to 
pay dividends on a capita] of £1,700,000, or anything like 10 per cent, 
on £5(M),000. Even for new works to-day AVelsh Manufacturers for a 
works of equal capacity would not face overhead charges on capital beyond 
£450.000. It is suggested that if protection is to be continued, the Oom- 
pany should write down its capital to some such commercial figure, or that 
so far as the Tariff Board is concerned the basis of calculation should only 
be on such a commercial basis. It would be regarded as only just and 
reasonable by commercial men to-day, when the most powerful (jorporations^ 
have had to write off enormous portions of their capital as a result of 
miscalculations or losses during the war, or the subsequent years, that the- 
Burmah Oil Company should bo expected to do likewise before they come 
forward for Government aid. 


H 

SlATKMENT AS TO MlSlEADlNO HlSTORICAU StATK.MENTS IN THE 1923-1924 

FiVIUENCE nULATTXO TO THE MANCFACTrRE OF TiNPI.ATKS i.V AmRPZCA, 

.37. Mucdi point was made in the original 1923 application of the Tin¬ 
plate Company of India of the relation of protective tariffs to the develop¬ 
ment of tho manufacture of tinplates in the United States of America (see 
pages 17-19 and 62-53, Evidence 1024). The Tariff Board appears to have 
been much' impressed at that time with those statements made by the 
representatives of tho Tinplate Company of India. The crux was the 

assertion that it was only as a result of the McKinley 'Pariff of 1891 that 
tinplate manufacture really got going in America. The whole of these 

representations wore misleading and historically inaccurate. This is 

proved by the following list of the protectionist duties at various dates 
as follows; — 


1861 
1883 . 

1890 . 

1891 . 
1894 . 
1897 . 
1922 . 


2 cents per lb. 

1 cent per lb. 

1 cent per lb. 
2‘2 cents per lb. 
1 -2 cents per lb. 
1‘5 cents per lb. 
1 cent ])er lb. 


Up to 1894 the American production had only re.achcd 45,635 tons but by 
1896, under the reduced tariff, it had increased to 120,603 tons. What W'as 
the reason for the rapid development after 1895? it was not the, tariff 
because tho above table shows a higher tariff as far back as 1881. The 
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basis was the revolution in canning due to the triumph of macihinery and 
the use of tinplates for <.11 distribution by the Standard Oil Trust. Can 
making split off from canning as a separate industry about 1885. Every 
year new processes and machinery were brought from invention into <x)m- 
mcrcial use, and a special machinery industrj’ for canning and making 
cans developed until in 1896 the modern sanitary can came into use. An 
instance of the growth can be seen in the (iguies as to the production of 
canned tomatoes: in 1891, 3,332,36,5 cases; in 1894, 6,456,979; in 1926, 
19,770,000. When the McKinley Tariff was the subject of the political 
ciunpaign preceding li'Ol several Welsh Manufactures established tinning 
plants or “ dipperies ” in the United States. They took over numbers of 
skilled Welsh tinplate workers, who finish the blackplates shipped from 
Wales. The immediate ofl'cet of tho McKinley dut.v was to raise the price 
of tinplate over a dollar a box. Some progress was made by American 
raaimfucturors by recruiting workmen from Wales in rolling and tinning 
their own plates between 1890 and 1892, but it was very small. Then there 
came the big drop in the larice of steel in the United States of America, 
and an increased production. Steel foil from £5 per ton in 1892 to £4 
ill 1894 and to £3 6 . 1 . 4d. in 1895. There was also a heavy fall in internal 
freight rates. In 1894 the Wilson Tariff Act reduced the tinplate duty 
from 2-2 cenls per jioiMid of the McKinley la riff to 1-2 cents per pound, 
bub imposed the same duty for fiiiishe<l Mackplate. In 1897 tlie Dinglcy 
Tariff Act raised tho duty again to 1-5 cents per pound. Between 1898 and 
1900 tho great steel trusts were formed, including the American Tinplate 
Company in 1898, and the American Sheet Steel Company in 1900. The 
powerful American Can Company in 1900 amalgamated most of the can- 
making companies. All the time, continuing to the present day, the largo 
quantit,y of tinplate for the oil exports and the canned goods exports was 
free of import duty. But from 1896 that free trade was steadil.v lost by the 
Welsh Manufacturers. The American makers captured it obviously for 

other reasons than protective tariff. The influence of the misleading state¬ 
ments of the Tinplate Company of India on tho minds of the Tariff Board 
was impre.ssive in relation to the (juestion of trying out temporarily a 
protectionist policy in India. It is submitted that tho facts about the 
American parallel teach the opposite lesson to that convoyed by the incorrect 
statements of the Tinplate Company of India. The American facts 
demonstrate the contention that you cannot build up a tinplate industry by 
means of protectioni.st tariffs as such. They show that you must create a 
general m:irket first, and have favourable conditions as to maberinls. That 
is the burden of the argument in Section C of our Evidence. That argu¬ 
ment is strongly sustained by tbese historical facts. When India has 
reached the point that her requirements for tinplates can sustain and 

encourage a tinplate industry, such an industry can be successfully under¬ 
taken. Tariffs cannot he a substitute for business, but they can delay 
the development of the industry for thirty years, as in America. India 
for the present, needs a free market and cheap tinplates to encourage the 

use of tinplates generally, and in starting a canning industry for her 

produce, as in America. Afterwards real progress can be made. 


Statemknt as to the Confusion in the C.alculaiions based on the 
1923-1925 Evidence. 

38 It has been impossible from the statements published in the Reports 
and Evidence of the Tariff Board to understand the statistical basis on 
which the amount of Ihc duty has been calcubsted. The principle followed 
was clearly laid down: Eirst, the cost of production was to be arrived 
at allowing depreci.stinn, interest, etc., as 

second, the imported price of tinplates from Wales b .0.11. Shaliniar was 
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arrlTed at. This was supposed to be the same as the price paid to the 
Tinplate Company of India under contract by the fiurmah Oil Company. 
The difference between the above two figures was taken as the measure of 
the amount of duty. There appears to have been much confusion in the 
original calculations in 1923. In the lleport of November, 1924, the pre¬ 
vious figures were taken for granted and automatic adjustments to meet 
the difference in the rate of exchange were made as the basis of recommenda¬ 
tion. For the purpose of the 1925 Report a fresh investigation of the 
figures was made, but the plan and method of calculation was the same 
as that of 1923. So far, therefore, as the 1923 method was confused so 
were of necessity the subsequent calculations based on tho.se of 1923. 

39. First—Cost of Production. The root cause of the baffling (jonfusion 
of tho various costs given from time to time is due to the system of analysis 
adopted at tho works. Owing to the many varieties of plates produced at 
Welsh works it has been the practice to endeavour to arrive at costs by 
equating all production to that of a basis box of 112 sheets 20 by 14 and a 
weight of 108 lbs. Hut as the Golmuri works were practically confined to 
oil sizes, n theoretical basis of 106 lbs. basis was taken for equating costs. 
When the “ works end ” dealt with “ boxes ” it therefore meant, theoreti¬ 
cally, 106-lb. boxes. It would have made the calculations much simpler 
if the two kinds of boxes were taken a.s the actual basis of calculation. The 
indications of the way tlie Tinplate Cornpany of India have been themselves 
bothered by the confusion can be seen throughout their evidence. A 
striking instaiuje is the substantial difference in the cost figure of their 
Statement of January 13th, 1925, and that of April 30th, 1925. Such an 
enormous differonce in so short a time cannot bo accounted for by any 
spooific factors. It can only bo attributed to a realisation by the ofilcors 
of the OomiJany of the unreality of their figures, and a genuine effort to 
straighten out the confusion. It is not possible to sort out the details that 
made for the (ionfusion without a complete investigation by a costings 
expert. There is, however, one tangible illustration of the unreality of 
the various calculations in page 5/ of tho evidence of September 10th, 
1923. It is there stated that 10 per cent, is added to the general cost of 
the tinplates for waste and the loss of tho prices of primes for wasters. 
Tho confusion in this was realised, and in tho Statement of May 16th, 1924, 
paragraph 11. they state that they have abandoned this, and taken actual 
costs,” transferring the “wasters” to the price calculations. In view of 
the constant substantial differences of those “ actual costs ” in statements 
within short periods, and of the fact that the original 10 per cent, added 
was double what it should have been, there is prima facie causo for doubting 
reliability of all tho costs figures, and for not relying on the attempts at 
analysis and theoretical equating. The serious confusion, however, has 
arisen when comparisons were made between the c'ost figure and tho 
price figure. 

40. Second—The Imported Price. This figure was supposed to be the 
price that the Burmah Oil Comjjany would have to pay for Welsh tinplates 
F.O.ll. Shalimar; and that was supposed to he the price received by the 
Tinplate Company of India. The calculation was arrived at by taking 
Welsh f.o.b. prices as quoted in trade journals and adding 2*. Id. per 
box for freight and insurance and Rupee 0'25 for landing charges. A 
serious omission was made. Imported plates from Wales are liable to an 
additional charge of Is. 3d. to l.s. 6d. per box for tin-lining and hooping. 
On page 138 of tho 1925 Fvidonoe it can bo seen that the President of the 
Tariff Board discovered an inconsistency in the figures between two of the 
statements, and tho witness could not explain it. Subsequently an explana¬ 
tion was put in, in paragraph (4) of which there is the admission that this 
charge bad not been included previously. So the 1923 basis of figures 
was wrong, and very seriously wrong, owing to this item alone, because 
an .addition to the price of Rupee 1 per box or Rupees 20 T)er ton would 
have made an enormous difference in the calculation of the extra import 
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duty, wHich was eventually fixed at Rupees 20 per ton. Apart from the 
■hove definite error, there appears to be confusion throughout in the 

relation of the price figure to the coat figure. When the works give 

evidence as to “ boxes ” it is always concerned with the theoretical basis 
box of 106 lbs. But when the Calcutta ofiice is dealing with “ boxes ” it 
often means the actual selling boxe> on which the sale prices are based. 
This is obvious, for instance, on page 137 of the 1926 Evidence, whore the 
ofiice witness states that 20 boxes weigh ono ton. If the “ works ” basis 

box were taken it should be 21 boxes. An extra basis box in every ton—a 

big difference of Rupees 16 per ton. The 20 boxes per ton would be correct 
for the “ selling ” boxes. Running as a continuous thread through the 
Evidence as to price is the indication that in that connection “ boxes ” 
mean the actual boxes sold to the Bnrmah Oil Company. The confusion 
increases, therefore, when the price of tho Welsh basis box of 108 lbs. is 
taken as tho basis of comparison with the “ works ” basis box, because 
that is not the comparahlo Welsh price. 

(1) Tho Welsh basis box is 112 sheets, 20 by 14 inches, 108 lbs. 

(2) The Oil Plate box is 124 sheets, 18J by 14 inches, 110 lbs. or 

(3) The Oil Plate box is 22.5 .sheets, 20 by 10 inches, 1.56 lbs. 

The prices of (2) and (3) are always a regul.ar proportion higher than (1). 
For example, when (1) was quoted at 19s. 3d. then (2) was 20s. and (3) 
was 28s. per box, a cliiTercnce of 9d. and 8s. 9d. respectively. The average 
prices paid by the Bnrmah Oil Company should be compared with the 
average for oil plate boxes, and not with something wliich they do not 
buy, and with which comparisons are fictitious and misleading. 

Copy of Declaration on Oath. 


STAMP. 


I, Hugh Clement Thomas of 23 to 29, Royal Metal Exchange in tho 
County Borough of Swansea, Assistant Secretary of tho Welsh Plate and 
Sheet Manufacturers’ Association (lioreinafter referred to as “the Asso¬ 
ciation”), solemnly and sincerely declare as follows: — 

1. I have for more than eighteen years last past been the Assistant 
Secretary of the Association which comprises in its Membership the pro¬ 
ducers of ninety-eight per cent, of the Tinplates manufactured in Great 
Britain. I have in that capacity taken an active part in all the en¬ 
quiries which have been made and discussions which have taken place in 
reference to wages costs labour and other matters and questions relating 
to tho Tinplate Trade and as tho result of tho experience which I hare) 
so acquired I have tabulated the information and statistics which are 
hereinafter set forth and which are to the host of my knowledge, information 
and belief as correct as it is possible to make them. 

2. The average gross weekly wages per operative per shift of eight 
hours throughout all Departments of the Tinplate Trade during the period 
of three calendar months ending the 31st March 1926, was 10s. 7d. made up 
in the following Departments: — 

Per shift. 

(. d.» 

Bar Department . 

Hot Mills 

Shearers and Openers 


14 4 
13 10 
8 1 
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Per shift, 
s. d. 

Black Pickling . 6 5 

Annealing.13 10 

Cold Kolling..40 

Tinhouso .. 11 1 

Maintenance Department including all laboxir not 
enumerated above and including Engine Drivers 
and Firemen ........ 9 9 

3. The average wages co.st of tinplates during the same period wa.s 
4s. l'3d. per basis box. 

4. The length of service of tho workmen at present employed by three 
firms in the Association is as follows: — 


(1) 21'6 per cent. 

(2) 17-1 per cent. 

(3) 28-0 per cent. 

(4) 15-4 per cent. 

(5) 17'0 per cent. 


(1) 18'6 per cent. 

(2) 17'0 per cent. 
<3) 26'0 per cent. 

(4) 22-2 per cent. 

(5) 19'3 per cent. 


(1) 17'4 per cent. 

(2) 8'5 per cent. 

(3) 22'2 per cent. 

(4) 22'0 per cent. 

(5) 23’0 per cent. 


Works “ A 

of males have over 30 years’ length of service, 
of males have over 20 years’ length of service, 
of males have over 10 years’ length of service, 
of males have over 5 years’ length of service, 
of males are under 21 years of age. 

Works T>”. 

of males have over 30 years’ length of service, 
of males have over 20 years’ length of service, 
of males have over 10 years’ length of service, 
of males have over 5 years’ length of service, 
of males aro nnder 21 years of age. 

Works “G”. 

of males have over 30 years’ length of service, 
of males have over 20 years’ length of service, 
of males have over 6 years’ length of service, 
of males Rave over 5 years’ length of service, 
of males aro under 21 years of age. 


5. From tho Reports from Tinplate Works of the cost delivered to them 
during the year 1925 of the following materials the prices appear to average 
AS follows ; — 





£ 

8. 

d. 



Rolls ...... 



. 34 

0 

0 

per 

ton. 

Annealing Pots .... 



. 16 

7 

2 


ti 

Mill Top Brasses .... 



. 113 

11 

6 

3 » 

33 

Mill Bottom Brasses . 



. 113 

11 

6 

3 ? 

3 

Mill Side Chock Brasses 



. 106 

15 

9 

33 

3 

Cold Roll Brasse.s 



. 107 

18 

4 

33 

% 

3 

Sulphuric Acid .... 



4 

7 

3 

3 3 

S3 

Pink Meal , . 



2 

1 

6 

] 3 

... 

Zinc Chloride .... 



12 

5 

0 

3 ) 

33 

Palm Oil ..... 



. 41 

7 

1 

33 

33 

Cold Roll Grease .... 



. 15 

15 

7 

1 3 

33 

Hot Neck Grease .... 



. l.S 

6 

1 

3 3 

33 

Lubricating or Gear Oil 



0 

2 

4i per gal. 

Sheepskins • . . . . 

. 


0 

9 

4 

each. 
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6. The average number of operatives employed, per mill in all Depart¬ 
ments is Fifty-nine made up as follows: — 


Bar Department. 

Hot Mills ........ 

Shearers and Openers . . . . . 

Black Pickling ....... 

Auiiealiug . 

Cold Kolliiig ....... 

Tin house ........ 

Maiuteuaiice Department including Engine 
and Fireman ....... 


Per Mill. 


. 19 

. 4 

2 

. 2 
. 8 
. 13 
Drivers 

. 11 


59 


7. For a six mill Equipment similar to the Indian Works operating full 
three shifts and producing 30,000 tons of tinplates per annum I give the 
total number of cmployce.s required as between 710 and 720. 

8. I estimate at £350,000 the total capital on which firms in South 
Wales would expect to pay' reasonable dividends for a Works with a six 
mill capacity for about 36,000 tons of Tinplates per annum. 

9. The number of odd sizes worked by the various Tinplate Works in 
South Wales is very consfderabie. as appears from the following examples: — 

(a) One Works during the year 1926 manufactured 1950 different 

sizes and substances. 

(b) Another Works during the year 1926 manufactured 581 different 

sizes and substances. 

(c) Another Worlss manufacture on an average 60 different sizes and' 

substances per week. 

(d) Another Works manufacture on an average 579 different sizes and 

substances per annum. 

10. The number of rates which liave been fixed to cover the various 
operations, sizes and substances worked in the Tinplate Trade number 
over 1,800 and the.se are embodied in a list of wages drawn up by the 
Joint Industrial Council from time to time and issued to the Employers 
and Employees. 

And I make this Solemn Declaration eoii.scientiously believing the same 
to be true and by virtue of the provisions of the Statutory Declarations 
Act, 1835. 


Declared at the County Borough of 
Swansea this 28th day of June 1926 
[Before Me 


HUGH CLEMENT THOMAS. 


JAMES WOODS, 

Commissioner for Oaths. 
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Til.—THE IMPERIAL TOR AGCO COMPANY OF INDIA, LIMITED. 

Letter, dated the 15th July 19S6. 

Should the Board recommend any further increase in the import duty on 
■tinplate, we hope that they will exempt those on the basis weight of 70 Ihs. 

We are large users of this class of tinplate, for packing cheap cigarettes. 
We should be only too willing to purchase our requirements from Indian manu- 
faciturers if we could get them, but we are advised by the largest tinplate 
manufacturers, The Tinplate Company of India, Limited, that there is no 
immediate prospect of their being able to roll tinplates of this weight. 

If, therefore, the duty on this particular weight is further increased, it 
would only go towards increasing the cost of our manufacturers, without in 
any way benefiting the tinplate manufacturers. 

If) by paying an increased duty, we are in common with other users benefit¬ 
ing a vital industry, we have no objeotion at all, but we do object to having the 
duty increased for protective purposes when the local manufacturers are 
unable to supply the Indian manufactured article. 

We therefore hope that, if you propose to recommend any further enhance¬ 
ment of duty on tinplates, you will recommend that the 70 lb. basis weight 
■bo omitted from such enhancement of duty. 
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IV—THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMIT Kl). 

Letter, dated 12th118th October 1926. 

T\'ith reference to the \mdcrtaking given you in Shillong that this Com¬ 
pany and the Tinplate Comijany of India, Limited, would endeavour to come 
to on arrangement regarding their present contract for the supplies of steel, 
ue have the honour to inform 3 ’ou that an agreement has been made for the 
sale to the Tinplate Company of their requirements of steel by this Company 
nt Rs. 83 per ton during the period of protection. A further agreement has 
been made regarding subsequent supplies for the remaining period of the 
present contract. We understand that the Tinplate Company of India, 
Limited, have abeady informed you of this and they have n.skcd us to confirm 
it to you. 

The agreement between us is that the price of the raw material, namely, 
Us. 83 per ton, shall be paid either f.o.r. the Steel Company’s works or f.o.r. 
the Tinplate Compan 3 ’’s works according as the price taken b 5 ' the Tariff 
Board in their Report on protection to the tinplate industry i.s Rs. 83 plus 
the cost of transport from the Steel Company’s works to the Tinplate Com¬ 
pany’s works or Rs. 83 f.o.r. the Tinplate Company’s works. The differoice 
in the price of steel to this Company will be 12 to 14 .annns which is the cost 
of transport between our works and the Tinplate Company’s works. As our 
calculations have throughout been based on the prices received by the Steel 
Company f.o.r. works, wo submit that the price of the raw material should 
he calculated f.o.r. the Steel Company’s works which will slightly increase 
the price to this Company and wo trust the Tariff Board will consider this. 



PART II. 


Oral Evidence. 
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THE TINPLATE COMPANY OF INDIA, UMITED. 

Obal. 

Evidence of Mewrs. J. R. FARQUHARSON, A. K. FAULKNER and 
J. C. K. PETERSON, representing the Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited, the Burmah Oil Company, Limited, and the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited, respectively, recorded at 
Shillong, on Monday, the 21st June, 1926. 


Prtsident .—This morning I would like to explain to you briefly some of 
the important points to which the present enquiry of the Tariff Board would 
be directed. First of all, I think that it is necessary for us to see that all 
parties representing this industry are present. Who represents the Tinplate 
Company? 

Mr. Farquharson .—I do. 

President .—There is the Burmali Oil Company in its dual capacity, that 
is to say, as one of the partners in the Tinplate Company surd as one"^ of the 
purchasers under an agreement of its finished products. Mr. Faulkner, do 
you represent that Company in both capacities? 

Mr. Faulkner. —Yes. 

President .—There is also the Tata Iron and Steel Company in its double 
capacity, vis., as the other partner in the Tinplate Company and as the 
supplier of the principal raw material. Mr. Peterson, do you represent that 
Company in both capacities? 

Mr. Peterson .—I do. 

President .—You are partly an aj)plicant for protection and partly a supplier 
of raw material to the Tinplate Company. 

Mr, Peterson. —Ye.s, 

President .—You are also in the same position partly as an applicant and' 
partly as a purchaser of the finished product. 

Mr. Faulkner. —^Yes. 

President -—There are two or three points which we have to clear up 
before we proceed any further. One is that in our previous enquiry we- 
reserved for further ooiLsideration one very important point and that is set 
out in paragraph 31, page 12-1 of our main Keport on Steel. Wo said " It 
would be premature to express a confident opinion, when the manufacture has 
been carried on for only one year, as to the eventual ability of the industi-y 
to dispense wdlh protection altogether.” That was one of the conditions laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission and kept our mind.s entirely open on that 
point. Of course that condition has its own implications and I shall have 
to explain what they are. The second point is the special reference by the 
Government of India to us in which they drew our attention to the speech 
of the Hon’ble the Member for Commerce and Railways when he introanoed 
measures for supplementary protection last February. He- said '' As the 
House knows this matter of protection for the Tinplate industry will be 
investigated again by the Tariff Board this summer, and I may say quite 
publicly that when the Tariff Board do investigate that question, we propose 
definitely to instruct them also to investigate the cpiestion of capital invested 
in this company and to investigate the questioir whether that (;apital ought 
not to be written down.” Then after referring to other matters which are 
not material to the present enquiry, he said “ I tliink there is grave reason 
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to doubt whether it will ever be a sound and healthy industry in India unless 
the question of writing doisTi the capital of the company is very carefully 
considered and we propose to direct the attention of tlio Tariff Hoard to that 
question.” Those are two very important points. As regards the ijoiut 
whether the industry would eventually be able to dispense with protection 
altogether, that involves an examination firstly of your soiling pric.e to-day 
us compared with the price at which the competing article enters the country 
and eells in competition against yon. Then, wo will have to inaho an esti¬ 
mate as to both, that is, as to what yonr selling price in the future ought to 
be and what is the price at which the foreign article is lilcely to enter the 
country. The determination of your fair selling price necessarily involves an 
examination of your works costs- In the works cost the most important item 
is the cost of ymir principal raw material, i.e., tin bar in this case, and 
it. was implied ijy the scheme of protection that it should be of local manu¬ 
facture. Th.s.t is the basis on which we proceeded. The price of that mate¬ 
rial depends upon certain agreements that you hav'o entered into with the 
Tata Iron and Steel (Company. If we are to go into that qiiostion, it would 
involve a construction of that agreement by this Board, and it is r.ovr clear 
that that very question is in issue before a High Court and 1 do not think 
that it would he right for this Hoard, whilst the matter is .‘■■i/b jvdice, to 
attempt any construction of that ngroomeiit. Without understanding the 
agreement and without arriving at the pri(:e of the principal raw material, 
it is obvious that the Board cannot proceed with the investigation. In these 
circuKLstances, if ■'\'e are to be tied down to thi.s agreement, I think it nay bo 
necessary for us to consider whether we should not postpone tlio considera¬ 
tion of this application sine die until the litigation is finished, because, as I 
say, it is quite ohviou.s that tlie Board cannot, w'hilst the matter is being 
investigated in a competent court of law, possibly attempt to consider the 
very thing which is in issue. Hnle-ss therefore you can suggest any other 
•way in which the Board can proceed with the enquiry we shall have to_ con- 
•sider whether this application should not be adjourned sine die- I think I 
have informally e.\jilained this to both Mr. Peterson and Mr. h'aulkner and 
it is for you to show CJtuse why tlic Board should not adjourn the c.ase sine die. 

Mr. Pclerson .—^I take it that the Board are not interested in the question 
of the distribution of nett profits made or loss made in so far as the two 
partners arc concerned. 

President .—As regards the past. 

Mr. Peterson .—liven as regards the future, whether the Burmah Oil 
Company make more out of it or the Steel Company make more out of it, 
it does not affect the substantive question- 

President .—The Board would naturally like to know how the price of the 
Taw material is going to be affected by the agreement. If the Board cannot 
ascertain how the price of the raw material is going to be affected in future, 
it will be exactly in the same position as it is in to-day. 

Mr. Peterson.—-Can the Board not assume a provisional price, that is to 
say, the corresponding import price P 

President. —No, at any rate, that is, at present, my opinion. If the industry 
is to use a local raw material which is included in tire scheme o£ protection 
then the price of that raw material has to dcj)eiid either on lhe_ domestic, 
price or on some reasonable agreement between the parties which 
approximate^' represents that price 

Mr- Peterson.—So far as protection is concerned, can't you imagine another 
Tinplate Company and another Steel Company without any agreement between 

them? 

President .—Ordinarily we should proceed on that assumption, but I think 
looking at the figures as far as I can understand them at present there is 
not much scope for another new Tinplate Company being started. 

Mr. Peterson .—Probably not. 
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Mr. Peternon. —What I am trying to get at ia this, that the Tinplate- 
Company as manufacturers of tinplate are in the same position with regard 
■to the supply of sheet bars as w'e are with regard to the supply of coal. 

President- —I don't wish to discuss these details. Have you got any other 
suggestion? Make it and we would consider it. 

Mr, Peterson. —I am only pointing out that in the case of our coal the 
Tariff Hoard proceeded on the general price of coal, not on thy hallway 
Hoard’s contract price. 1 was wondering ivhethcr in this case wo could not 
proceed on the world pritre. Supposing no agreement exist ed. 

President. —That is quite a different proposition. The agreement does,, 
in fact, exist, and there is no immediate prospect of any other industry 
being started in this country and therefore the conritry is entitled to know 
u’hat is going to happen to the industry under the operation of this agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Peterson. —That ia true. What I wanted to point out was that it 
might be possible to assume a reasonable price for steel. Supposing wo 
charge a reasonable price for steel, then I don’t sec how the scheme of pro¬ 
tection is affetded by the fact that subsequently we have to pay back to the 
Tinplate C'ompany something under some agreement wo liave made -with 
them. 

President. —I am not prepared to give my opinion on tliat point. 

Mr. Peterson. —Without prejudice, T may tell yon that the Burmah Oil 
Company and ourselves have almost agreed upon a fixed price ba-sis for the 
next tun years. Of course I understand the Board's difficulties that (hey 
cannot ascertain a fixed price for sheet bars, but in all ordinary commodities 
the price will vary from time to time. Bor a period of ten years there will 
bo little fluctuation in the price of sheet bars if we come to an agreement. 

Mr, Faulkner, —There ia no industry that is protected in the world that- 
has a fixed price. That is impnasiblo, is it not? 

President. —I am not prepared to answer any questions 1 

Mr. Peterson. —We would say that the price will fluctuate aornewnert! 
round an average of about Bs. 8() a ton and ive see every chance of arriving 
at some arrangement between the Burmah Oil Company and the Steel Com¬ 
pany that will ensure that. That wouhl settle all the outstanding differences, 
and the price would be fixed within a margin of 10 per cent, or probably 
within a margin of 5 per cent, up or down. But it will depend upon the 
fluctuation of the world prices of tinplates and possibly of sheet bars because- 
we cannot say now wliat the price of tinplates is going to bo ten years hence;, 
that is not possible. 

Mr. Faulkner. —Is not the existence of the present agreement your pTincipal 
difficulty? 

President. —If you make the price of your raw material dependent on 
some, other factor which is itself quite uncertain, then I don’t think we aie 
much better off than under the present agreement, 

Mr. Faulkner. —Can you suggest anything? 

President. —I don’t suggest anything. So far as I am concerned, what I" 
really want to know ia whether there is any a.sc6rtained price of the raw 
material upon which the Board can proceed. Then you bring in this adjust¬ 
ment which is the very thing which has brought about the litigation. 

Mr. Peterson. —What period, Mr. Ginwala? 

President. —I can’t say. 

Afr. Peterson. —The price for this year is fixed at Bs. 84 per ton deflnitely- 

President. —This year is not what w'e are concerned with. It is the 
period commencing after 1926-27 that wa hava to consider. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think the price is going to be something between Bs. 80 
and Bs. 84 for the next year and the year after, but if you want me to go beyond 
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that I am afraid I cannot say because we shall in that case have to go into 
all sorts of considerations as to the movement of tho world price. The 
idea on which we are at present working is to link up the price of the raw 
material with tho price of the finished product. This is the principle on 
which most of these contracts are usually made in England. Many coal 
contracts are fixed on the price of pig iron prevailing over a certain period. 
tVages also are fixed on the price of pig iron and steel. 

rresideni. —We have seen the result of some of such agreements. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think myself it is extremely difficult to. 

President. —It is for you to consider. If you aro applying for protection, 
then T think it is incumbent on yon as ai)plic-aiits to supply the Board ■with 
all the necessary facts which would enable it to come to a decision—facts 
that do not depend on some uncertain factors of which the Board can form 
no definite idea. I am not making any suggestions to you, I am ju.st telling 
you what my difficulties are. 

Mr. Peterson. —leave it to the Burmali Oil Comjjany and the Tinplate 
Company. As I have said, there is some prospect of a settlement coming 
out of tho proposals about a penrentage price based on the average price paid 
for the raw material by the Tinplate industry, wliich will result in a price 
somewhere between Rs. 80 and Its. 84 for a period of five years. The Burmah 
Oil Company want to link that up to the price of the finished product. There 
may be great fluctuations in the price of the finished product. 

Mr. Faulkner, —Perhaps it would be helpful if I were to state briefly what 
these proposals are. In the first place, we found some considerable dmoulty 
over the profit and loss sharing arrangements in the present agreement. 
Recognising that difficulty the Burmah Oil Company have made oertain sug¬ 
gestions to the Tata Iron and Steel Company which are now being considered, 
the basis of which is that the price of tho raw material (sheet bars) should 
be a percentage of the price of the finished article. I shall illustrate what 
I mean. At tlie moment the price of steel is, I think, roughly Rs. 80 per 
ton f.o.r. Swansea which is 30 per cent, of the price per ton of tinplate 
at 19s. l^d. per box of tinplate f.o.b. Welsh port. 

President. —What is precisely the price of sheet bar on that basis? 

Mr, Faulkner, —Take the price of tinplate 19s. l^d. f.o.b. at Bristol 
or whichever port it may be. That is the selling price of tinplate and in 
that there is a certain quantity of sheet bars. What you want to know is the 
cost of sheet bar in that; wo have reckoned it at Rs. 80 a ton snd it 
represents 30 per cent, of the price of tho finished article. That is the 
basis of the proposal w'e have put before Mr. Peterson and he thinks there 
is a reasonable chance of the Burmah Oil Company and the Tata Iron and 
fcteel Company coming to some re-arrangement of. the contract which would 
provide a satisfactory basis for tho future and to re-write tho contract as 
from the Ist of January next year because the present price of steel is fixed. 
That is the main basis of our present negotiations. 

President. —How much does a box contain? 

Mr. Faulkner. —108 lbs. 

President. —^What is the equivalent of 30 per cent, of that in rupees? 

Mr, Faulkner. —Be. 79'35 per ton. 

President, —^It must bear some ratio to the Indian price. 

Mr. Faulkner. —^We might take instead of f.o.b. Bristol port, f.o.r. an 
Indian port, but we have not worked it out and so cannot say what the 
effect would be. 

President. —^Would it not boar some percentage to the Indian pricp? 

Mr. Peterson.—l might explain how the negotiations started. The Tin¬ 
plate Company came to us in April or May and said they wished to alter the 
original agreement. The first point raised was that they wanted a very much 
larger tonnage than was provided for in the agreement—50.000 tons instead 
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of 35,000 tons of steel. We said that would naturally alter things, and we 
could not supply that under the original agreement. If wo supplied that 
they would have to pay the market price for it. A further point was raised, 
namely, that they wanted a different specification of steel from what was 
mentioned in the agreement. On these two points the Hoard of Directors 
appointed a committee consisting of myself, Mr. Dinshaw and Mr. Ghandy 
and we made two definite offers to the Burmah Oil Company. We made 
two alternative proposals over a period of ten years if the existing agreement 
for the supply of steel was cancelled. The first proposal was that there should 
be a fixed price of Es. 83 per ton of sheet bar for ten years and the second 
was that the profit and loss sharing agreement should continue but that wo 
should get our actual works costs and should be entitled to a share of the 
profits but should not share any further loss. Under the second agreement 
the works cost should bo Ea. 70 a ton plus some profit. I'hey came back 
with two proposals. They said they did not like the price of Es. S3 per 
ton because the price was too high, and they wanted it for .a longer period. 
They did not like the price of Es. 83 and they wanted to link it in eoino 
way to the possible fluctuation in world price of tinplates, that is to say, 
if there is a great fall in the pri<‘e of tinplates they cannot manufacture at 
that price. That of course is rea.sonablo enough. If there is a fall in prices 
we cannot expect pcojile in India to use our steel to inaTmfacture anything 
at a loss. We made a counterproposal that if a provision is made tor a 
falling price in this way, provision must bo made for a rise in the price of 
tinplate. It is on some such lines that 1 think a settlement i.s possible, that 
ds to shy, there should he a basis price somewhere between Rs. 80 and Rs. 83, 
and there will be a provision that if 30 per cent, or some .nioli percentage 
of the'f.o.b. price of tinplate should fall below this jn'ice, the price shall be 
80 per cent, of such f.o.b. price so as to maintain an average piice for ten 
years of between Rs. 80 to R«. 83. That is the proposal we are considering at 
present. 

Dr. Matihai. —Were these negotiations started before the suit was filed? 

Mr. Peterson, —No, after. 

President.—Wo do not w'ish to go into a subject which is a matter of 
litigation. 

Mr. Peter.son. —This is all withotit prejudice and 1 .should prefer my state¬ 
ment not going down on your records. That is how the thing arose and it 
sl’.ould result in a more or less fixed price for a period of ten years of some¬ 
where near Es. 80 a ton. I don’t think there will be a considerable fall in 
the price. 

President. —^Would it he possible for me to look at it this wayP There 
are two separate prices for the manufacture of tinplate and tin bars. Would 
it be possible for mo to treat the two as one? We can get approximately 
the co.st of tin bar. 

Mr. Peterson. —You could treat it as a finishing department of the .steel 
■works. 

President. —We would treat it as if tin bar was part of tinplate manu¬ 
facture, as if tin bar was manufactured and then in the same works converted 
into tinplate. Wo\ild it be possible to consider the two as ono? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think so. 

President. —^Would it be possible for you to give us the necessary figures 
for that purpose? 

Mr. Peterson. —We can work out the figure.s for you. 

President. —Take the ordinary Welsh Tinplate Company. What does it 
do? It gets the tin bars from others. 

Mr- .Faulkner.'■--You. 

President. —Instead of that a Company could make its own tin bar and 
by a continuous process turn out its tinplates. 

Mr. Faulkner. —Yes. 

VOL. VII. E 
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President. —I just want to see u-hether it is possible to apply tl'at I'rineiple. 
It might enable xis to overeoine the difliculty. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would be possible. W'e would simply work out the 
propol'tioruite oost. 

President. —Then the logical consequence may be to lake the tin bar out 
of your steel works and treat it ns part of the Tinplate Company. Then you 
have sot your own nri'angement as to profit and other things. 

Mr. Faulkner. It would be i)ossiblo to do it that way. 

President. That 1 think may help us to come to some definite view. 
Then it becomes a (juesfion of profit and loss. Wm are tuo partners and 
you ciui do as you like. 

Mr. Peterson. —You will find that will produce h slightly highei; cost for 
your raw material. 

President. —That of course we have to consider. 

Mr. Faulkner. —Even if you did that, I lake it, you would not be interested 
in the arniiigemenls between the two partners. 

President. —Nor if it is treated as a single concern. One partner makes 
his contribution in the shape of the tinplate plant. The other partner says 
I shall coiitributo the sheet bar plant. Let us share our j)ro(its in such 
and sucli a way on the two undertakings.” It is possible to treat that 
purel.v as a domestic matter between yourselves, but to separate, the tin bars 
from the tinplate entirely without having any definite basis for the price of 
the tin bar is more difficult. T am simply putting this as a suggestion. I 
am not e.\pi'cssing any opinion. It may be one way of dealing with it and 
then we can compare it with the actual propo.sals before us and see which 
is better. 

Mr. Peterson. —Under the contract we have only to supply (55,000 tons 
of sheet bars to the Tinplate Comi)anj. With regard to the remaining 20,000 
tons which they want, they have no arrangements with us. The.v will 
have to buy from us at the market price. It would be hardly fair to us to 
take part of our block in regard to 20,000 tons and make it over to the Tin¬ 
plate Company on the ground that protection is going to be given. The 
point is altered by the fact that they require very nearly half a.s much steel 
again as they contracted for. 

President. —What is tlie present consumption? 

Mr. Faulkner. —t8,0(X) tons a year now. 

Mr. Peterson. —The contract is for 35,000 tons so that with regard to this 
13,000 tons we are entirely in a different position. 

Mr. Afaflua*.-Where arc they getting it from now? 

Mr. F’aulkner. —This year is a special year and doe,s not come under the 
agreement. 

President. —May I take it that, as far as one can see at present, the 
price of tin bar, say, for the next 10 years would be in the neighbourhocKl 
of Rs. 80 P 

Mr. Faulkner. —Yes. 

President. —It is in the neighbourhood of .your j)re,sent estimated works 
tost. 

Mr. Peterson. —Our works cost goes down to Rs. 65. 

President. —You say Rs. 80. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the price we are suggesting. If we supplied ou the 
works costs then we would be entitled to a share of the profits. 

President. —Your cost here is Re- 70. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is works co.st without allowing anything for the depre- 
aiation. 

President. —That is to say, Rs. 10 in intended to cover p.srt of your depre¬ 
ciation. 
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Mr. Petemnn .—It is a matter of bargaiuing between tbe two Comjjaniea. 
I don’t know what the final figure would be. We asked for T!s. 83 and they 
offer us about Its. 81. Owing to the existence of the contract, wo are not 
simply selling in the open market. If w-e were, we should a.sk the Tinplate 
Company a much higher price for sheet bar. We are not in a 'position to 
do that under the existing agreement. There rinist be some scctlement belween 
the two Companies. 

President .--There is one point T want to be clear about. There is this 
litiiyation. 1. shouJdn t like the High Court to he able tc sav that ^ve were 
trying to do something which is before that Court as regards the future. As 
regards the iiast, the Board has nothing to do with it, hut as regards th'a 
future, I should like to understand clearly whether it is still going to form 
part of the. litigation that is now pending. 

Mr. Fanlkner.- Probably not. 

Mr. Peterson.-—The case, if it pj-oceeds, will deal with disputes as to the 

l>HSt'? 

President. —You are asking for a construction of the agreement. 

Mr. Faulkner. —Provided the.se present proposals are ultimately agreed to 
by the Boards of the Biirmah Oil Company and the Steel Company, we pro¬ 
pose to apply them retrospectively. 

Priisideut- Mheu is this Board going to he placed in possession of that 
fact P 

Mr. Peterson. —T think before you submit your report. 

President.' —These are tuo big companies concerned. If you had come to 
any definite agreement, I should liave been prepareil to accept your under¬ 
taking that it would bo carried out, but you have not come to any final 
conclusion, 

Mr. Peterson.. —These proposals were made to me only a few days ago. 

Mr. Faulkner. —It is very difficult to come to any definite conclusion so 
quickly. 

Preside/nt. —T quite understand it. Are we to assume that more or less the 
future price would be fixed in the neighbourhood of this figure? 

Mr. Faulk'tier. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson.—We have offered them a price of Rs. 83 for 10 years. We 
have taken R«. 83 as the price of the finished bar in our calculations regard¬ 
ing luture estimates. Now the Tinplate Company want to reduce it to 
Bs. 81. There is only a dill'ereiice of Rs. 2. There is a further point. Any 
arraiigenieiils tliat wo come to between ourselves will be subject to confirma¬ 
tion by our Boards, 

President. —.A.t present you are only in the negotiating stage? 

Mr. Faulkner. —1 may add that Mr. Peterson has sent these proposals 
over to Bombay. They have gone since I have been up here. 

President. —We are examining you on the .5th and 6lh of July subject to 
your being ready with information. Would it be possible for you to give u.^ 
something more definite by that date? 

Mr. Peterson. —I have sent these proposals over to Bombay and I expect 
a reply within 10 days. 

President. —I may tell you that in what 1 have stated there is no expres¬ 
sion of any definite opinion on our part naturally. We must also consider 
the effect of .your proposals on our work, but I think it may be possible for 
the Board to proceed with the hearing of this application without postponing 
it sine die as 1 thoiight at first sight, ou the assumption that within three or 
four weeks you are able to tell us, so far as this part of the arrangement is 
concerned, that the arrangements had been concluded. Of course you may 
have to alter your Articles of Association or take other legal measures. That 
is a different matter. The legal part may take time. So far as wc arc con- 
‘cerned, if you are able to tell us definitely that these arrangements have been 
■conchided as between yourselves and then you gi\‘e an undertaking that you 
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will take all the necessary legal steps involved in giving effect to them, I think, 
the Board may be in a position to hear your case. 

Mr. Peterson,- —^That is only with regard to the future price of steel. 

President. —If the other matters defeated this agreement as they did the- 
earlier agreement, it would be no advance over the past. 

Mr. Peterson. —They won’t. We are contemplating tearing up the old 
agreement and writing a fresh agreement for a certain number of years. That 
is to say, there would be no question of profit or loss. There would be a ques¬ 
tion of a fixed price which might fluctuate a little with the price of tinplates, 
but with regard to the past litigation, the settlement may take longer. 

President,- So far as your litigation with regard to the past is concerned, 
that affects the last scheme w'hich is the current scheme. It has got no bear¬ 
ing on our future recommendation as far as I can see. 

Mr. Faulkner. —I think T would like to add here that it depends on how 
soon we hoar from Tatas and as to how soon I can send on to Loudon anything 
that they may have to say on these offers. You say you want this within two 
or three weeks. That means 5th or 6th July. 

President. —^The Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers’ Association are 
coming here to give evidence and we have provisionally fixed 3rd August 1926 
and subsequent dales for hearing them. They are not interested in what 
arrangement you make. But I think, they are interested in the cost of your 
raw material, To give us any useful assistance, I think it would be necessary 
for them to know what the position is as regards that aspect of the case. 

Mr. Faulkner.- - Yos. 

President. —Now it is too late for us to make any other arrangements for 
their examination and for that reason I think it is essential that by that tim» 
you should be in a position to toll us whether you had concluded these arrange¬ 
ments and whether you had taken any steps to give them the necessary legal 
effect. 

Mr. Faulkner. —You want the assent of the Boards of the two Companies. 

President. —^Will yon reach that stage when, to use a legal phrase, the 
Court may order specific performance? 

Mr. Peterson. —Their Board is in London. It is very difficult to explain 
the thing by cable. I can answer for my Board, because they are in India. 

Mr. Faulkner. —I will do as much as T can by cable. 

President. —On the 5th July we shall proceed on the assumption that the 
price would be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 80. 

Mr. Faulkner. —I think by the end of July you will have a definite answer. 

President. —These people will be here by the end of July and their evidence' 
will begin on the 3rd August. As regards the other point about treating this 
as one, I think it would be better if the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the 
Tinplate Company agreed upon the approximate figure. The value of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company’s block is known. It is in the ijrocecding.s. 
We applied a principle by which we wrote down the value of their block. 
It is in our First Report. Wo assumed the capacity of the works to be 
420,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —The cost of production of sheet bar is much lower than the 
co.st of production of finished steel. Wo can arrive at the proportion accord¬ 
ingly. 

President. —There are two or three ways in which you can do it. The- 
simplest way is to take the ingots as Mr. Peterson suggests. I think thu 
ingot is the safest to take, because it involves least trouble or you can take- 
the semi-finished product. If I were you I would certainly take the ingot, 
because from the ingot -to the tin bar it is only a very small proc-ess. To' 
enable us to treat it as one single unit we will continue the works cost from 
Tatas right up to the stage when it is tinplate and then add so much for over¬ 
head and so much for profit. 
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President. —Of oourse, Mr. Petersou has rightly pointed out that it would 
increase the cost of the finished tinplate if you were to allow profits on the 
same scale on the tin bar portion of the plant, 

Mr, Peterson. —It would be too high. Tho price of imported tin bar would 
be somewhere in the neighbourhood of lls. 90. 

President. —It is simply to get an idea as to what would be tho cost of a 
new industry starting now, that is what it comes to. 

I think that the whole of this part of the evidence beginning with Mr. 
Peterson’s first answer should be treated as “ without prejudice.” 

Mr. Fauiliiier, I don’t think that you h.ive treated us fairly on this point 
of reconstruction. We particuLarly asked you for information. You said that 
you had sent an outline of tlio schemo to the Government of India. We asked 
for a copy of that and you did not send it. 

Mr. Faulkner.- —We did not send anything to the Government of India 
about the reorganization of tho capital of tho Company. 

President. -This is what you told us “ The question of tho reorganization 
of the capital of the Comjjany is now under consideration and we hope very 
shortly to discuss the question fully with tho Tata Iron and Steel ComiDany, 
Limited, in Bombay and that a mutually satisfactory accommodation will be 
arranged between tho parties. An outline of tho scheme of reorganization 
suggested has been forwarded to tho Hon’ble Member for Commerce and 
Railways.” 

Mr. Faulkner. —It gives that impression because the words “ reorganization 
of the capital ” occur in the first sentence. The proposals sent to the Hon’ble 
Member for Commerce and Railways are the proposals to the Steel Company 
which have resulted in our present negotiations. 

President. —That is to say, tho proposal that you have now put forward 
before tho Tariff Board is the one tliat you communicated to the Hon’bio the 
Member for Commerce and Railways. 

Mr. Faulkner. —No, it is a revised one. 

President. —I think that we communicated to you the second instruction 
that wo got from tho Government of India with regard to the speech of the 
Hon’blo the Member for Commerce and Railways about the reorganization 
of the fixed capital. You have made no proposals wdiatsoever as regards that. 

Mr. Farquharson. —We had none at that time. 

President.— As you can see. Government attaches considerable importance 
to that and in the presentation of the case, this poijit has to bo met. The 
Hon'ble the Commerce Member said that it was one of the points to be investi¬ 
gated by the Tariff Board. We wrote to you on this j)oiiit and we exi)ected 
to hear from you on that point. 

Mr. Farquharson. —We could not put up any proposals because wc had 
not any. 

President. —Cue thing upon which stress is laid is this writing down of 
the capital. Whether that point had been referred to us expressly or not in 
the ordiiiiiry course of our enquiry we should have gone into it. It is not a 
now question, so far as this Board is concerned. Whether you actually write 
down your capital in your books—that is the point over which the Govern¬ 
ment of India lay stress—so far as the writing down of the value is concerned, 
in order to determine your overhead charges and profit, we have to do it in 
any ease if it appears necessary. 

Dr. Mattliai. —There is a reference in your letter of 2nd June, 1926, to the 
Tariff Board “ In the event the Steel Company submitted counter-sugges¬ 
tions which have been placed before the Burmah Oil Company in London by 
cable, and they should receive the writing in which these counter-suggestions 
aro confirmed and more fully detailed on the 7th June.” Is that the com¬ 
munication that you were talking of? 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Yos. 
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Mr. Faullcne><-^L saw Tiitii’s in Bombay in May and I cabled to London 
on the 13th of May and they said quite naturally that they would wait until 
they had iiiy writing in confirmation of the cablegram, which they did. They 
cabled me on the 9th the proposals regarding capitalisation. 

Piesichnl .—Please tell us what they arc. 

Mr. Faull-ner. —The.sc proposals are extremely complicated to work out hut 
1 would read them To you. As you say, one of the most important points is 
to ascertain the replacement co.st of the works which, as you know, we still 
have got to obtain. T showed you informally some telegrams which indicated 
that 1,500 invoices and 250 orders had to be cheeked. We have to deal firstly 
with capitalisation proposals. The first .snggestion is to reduce the loans and 
tlie debenture intero.st in arrear.s by recalculating the interest on all these 
ah initio to the 1st of January 1926 at 61 per cent. 

PTrsidfint .—That is to say, you are charging compound interest. 

Mr. Faulknm-.- -On the 10 per cent, debentures we shall charge 61 per cent, 
also on arrears of iiitei’est .and the Kupec loan. The interest on the interest 
has been a rate rising and falling with the Bank rate. 

Pieaident .—Under the terms of the debenture you are entitled to charge 
compound interest, that is what it really comes to. 

Mr. Farquharson.■ —We charge interest on interest. 

Frfi.ndr.ni.- Tliat is compound interest. 

Mr. Farqvhanon. —We don’t charge the. same rate of intere.st on arrears 
of interest ou debentures as on debentures. 

Mr. Faidknar,— At the eud of the 31.st December 1925, there was a certain 
amount of clehonturo ijiteresr in arrears running at 10 per cent, and a certain 
amount of loans duo to tlie Burma!) Oil Company by the Tinplate Company. 
The proposal is to recah.'ulate the whole of that figure at CJ per cant. After 
giving efiwit to the above it is proposed to write off the capital in excess of 
to-day’s repIaeemeiiC cost of eroded plant and buildings including the housing 
block and in exec.ss of the sum required for working based on three months’ 
financing of wages, raw material, stores including rolls, etc. 

Prealdcnt .—That would he your working capital. 

Mr, Faulhntr. —Yes. That writing off has to be apportioned between 
■debentures and loans on the one hand and the ordinary share eapital on the 
other in the proportion of the total written off. Tt is not possible at present 
to ascertain the ru|)ee effect because wo have not yet got the replacement 
co.se. The Burmah Oil Company in London have advised that “ The United 
States and the United Kingdom to-day’s replacement cost will be cabled as soon 
as possible with details by mail.” Loans find interest, if any then outstanding, 
after writing down, arc to be converted into debentures bearing interest at 6 
per cent, per aninim and the whole debenture issue then has to be oonverted at 
6 per cent. It may be that there will be, even after writing down, a certain 
aniount of loan and interest in arrears outstanding, say about lls. 10 lakhs, 
which would he added to the written down debentures and the whole (tonverted 
into 6 per cent, debentures. 

Presiden t. —What it comes to is this. There are two things. First of all, 
you are writing down the block value to its present replacement value. 

Mr. Favlhner. —ye.s. 

President, —That involves more or less a certain amount of loss. 

Mr. Faulkner. —Yes. 

Preddent, —Having done th.at, your capital consists of the ordinary share 
capital and dcbcntuT'cs. 

Mr. Faulkner. —^Yes. 

President. .Your hlwk has not been purchased merely out of your 

ordinary shai’e capital Ivecanse that is only Rs. 75 lakhs. 

Mr. PoTilfcnfir,—That is right. 

President. —The capital required in excess of that Rs. 75 lakhs is provided 
by ]neans of debentures. 
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Mt. Faulkner. —Yes. 

Fresident. —Those debentures were carrying interest at 10 per cent, on the 
principal and interest on interest at a varying rate. 

Mr. Faullnier. —Yes. 

President. —According to the present scheme, the principal of the deben¬ 
ture will remain svbject to reduction on the loss of the block value and the 
biilance is to be converted into a 6 per c;ent. debenture issue. 

Mr. Faulkner. —The whole debenture i.s.sue is to be converted into a holding 
at 6 per cent. 

President. —The position is fairly .simple, as f-ar as w'e are concerned. In 
determining your profit.s, so far as you are concerjicd, wc must take into 
account the charge.s on the debenture loan first, and then jour i-easonable 
profit on the remainder of the capital w'hieh is ordinary share capital, is not 
that so ? 

Mr. Faulkner. —Yes. 

President. —You will be able to tell us, T take it, your replacement value. 

Mr. Faulkner. —Yes. 

President. —First of all I take it that the block value of your plant has 
to be written down.® Would you write down the whole of it from the ordinary 
share capital or pro rata from the debenture? 

Mr. Faukner.—Pro rata. Such writing down wall have to be borne between 
the debentures and loans on the one hand and ordinary .share capital on the 
other in the proportion that the total w'riting dow'ii bears to the aggregate 
of both. 

President. —So far as your shares are concoriied, they will still retain their 
value beca\ise of the writing down of a proportion of the debentures? 

Mr. Faulkner. —Yes. It must be so because the proportion of debentures 
is very much greater. 

President. —That is what 1 want to bo clear about. Supposing your block 
value is 2 crorcs of rupees and it is one crore now'. You have got to write 
down that one crore. If you write down one crore from the share cajiital it 
will all be wiped out. 

Mr. Farquharson. —That is not sugge.sted. 

President. —It is not so because you take the aggregate and the deben¬ 
tures and the ordinary shareholders constitute the two and you write down a 
proportion, so that there must bo some ordinary shares loft. What is the 
proportion of the debenture loan as compared with yonr share capital? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Rs. 125 lakhs debentures plus about lla. 35 lakhs loan. 

Mr. Faulkner. —You may take it as Rs. 160,00,000 debentures and 
75,00,000 loans. 

President. —Working capital would be a sort of floating charge? 

Mr. Farquharson. —On that basis about Rs. .30 lakhs roughly. 

President. —That is partly covered by debentures and partly a sort of float¬ 
ing charge as the position stands now? 

Mr. Farquharson. —It has all been met bj' loans. 

President. —The whole of that working capital will not be covered by 
debentures P 

Mr. Peterson. —The proposal is that the block plus Rs. 30 lakhs, that is the 
working capital, should bo covered by ordinary capital and debentures. 

President. —The first thing is the replacement value; after that what the 
Board would like to know is how the capital has been financed, that is to say, 
how much of that would be in the form of debentures and how much would 
then remain as ordinary share capital. On the one there is the first charge 
of 6 per cent., on the other we have got to determine what ought to be a 
reasonable return. I take it you won’t know that until j'Oii know what your 
replacement value is going to bo. 



Mr. Farqvharson. —You can take 20 per cent, as u very rough figure. 

President. —Tt would come to more than that. It would be just as well 
for you to give us the .sanie sort of data that we asked for from the Tata Iron 
and Steel Coiripaiiy. One of the principles applied was the drop in the com¬ 
posite price of steel. For that purpose it is necessary for you and us to know 
how much money you invested in the purchase of this block at different 
periods. That you have not given us. That is no fault of yours because you 
treated it this way. These purchases have been made through your Home 
office and they provided all the money. Then you discharged that loan by 
raising thase debentures, as far as I can see, and for that reason you came 
to the conclusion that it was not necessary for you or for us to know when 
these various things were purchased which constitute your block. The point 
is when you purchased your plant through your Home office what were the 
prices that you paid P 

Mr, Parquhar.son. —We have no particulars here. 

Pre.sidtnt.- -Until we have got those prices wo cannot apply this priueiijle 
of a composite price. Supposing you paid Its. 120. At that time the com¬ 
posite price of steel was Rs. 100, now it is 50. 

Mr. Farquhar.son. —Ho you want that in addition to our replacement cost? 

PresidF.nt, —We want to check it he(;ause the replacement value would be 
a sort of estimate. If a man has got to jjrepare 1,500 invoices for an offer 
which is not going to result in business his estimates won’t bo reliable. When 
you arc actually buying a plant you may get a much lower quotation. 

Mr. Farqvhanon-. —What you want is our original invoices or extracts? 

Mr. Peterson. —You don’t want the actual invoices, you want the actual 
money spent each month on the material? 

President.—■lika.t is it. Supposing you spent 150,000 dollars on 
machinery— 

Mr. Peterson. —You want to divide it into machinery and material? 

President. —Yes. Then you have to take the composite price of steel. It 
is only a rough and ready principle. In one case the replacement value given 
is 60 per cent. In our first enquiry the Tata Iron and Steel Company did not 
grumble very much when wc reduced their block value from about 21 to 16 
crores. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, 31 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —When exactly did you start buying these things? 

Mr. Farqukurson. —In 1921. 

President. —The price of steel has dropped a good deal since then. The 
price of machinery must bear a certain proportion, not necessarily the same 
proportion, to the price of steel. 

Mr. Farquharson.— -We will give you a.s much information as we can. 

Fresident. —Will you give us figures for freight separately? 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Yos. 

President. —And exchange. In your case the exchange position is easier, 
but all the s.ame it would affect the rupee prices of all the articles th.at you 
purchased in the United Slates of America. 

Mr. Farquharson. —That is correct. 

Fresident. —We don’t want to commit ourselves at this stage nor do I wish 
you to commit yourselves to anything, but if you could adopt the same prin- 
eiijle as we did in the case of the Tata Iron and Steel Company it would 
expedite matters. 

Mr. Faulkner. —Would you like to make any comments on the capitali¬ 
zation proposal ? 

President. —I am afraid it is very difficult for me to make any comments 
just now, but I want to be clear whether 1 understand your 'proposals. 
As far as one can see, they seem to be in accordance with the sort of facts that 
we would require for our purposes, 1 cannot say more than that. The first 
point that we have to determine is your block valuo as at 1st April 1924. 
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After that if there is any further writing down wo do not know. We have 
not looked into that. 

Mr. Farquharson .—What you want is tho total amount paid on machinery 
and buildings, plus freight and exchange. 

President.—Yes, from tho time you started. Wliat we want is the dollar 
and the sterling exchange because the rupee exchange did not operate so far 
as you wore concerned at that stage. 

Dr. Matthai .—All that time you were buying on credit given by the 
Burmah Oil Company? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Hresident.—A.S regards the presentation of your case I am afraid it is very 
incomplete, and later on 1 will have to explain the form in which we would 
require the statements. 

Mr. Faulkner .—The statements will be prepared by the Managing Agents, 

Dr. Matthai.—T would just state in outline the points on whi(;li T would 
require assi.stanco later on. The President raised a point earlier in tho day 
with regard to a matter which has been reserved in our terms of reference by 
Government, that is to s.sy, whether your business will ultimately bo able to 
dispense with protection and as I look at it—I am speaking for niysolf—that 
is a ((uestion of the extent to which you have been able to increase your out¬ 
put during these years and the extent to which yon have been able to reduce 
your costs. On that we should be able to form some opinion whether you 
would ultimately be able to dispense with protection. Another point is 
whether there is any possibility within a reasonable time of another tinplate 
unit coming into existence considering the demand in this country. Suppos¬ 
ing there is no reasonable possibility of that kind, then it would be necessary 
to treat your case differently from the case of other industries. In that case 
the scale of protection that one would suggest for you would have nothing to 
do with the question whether further capital would bo attracted to the indus¬ 
try. If there is no reasonable possibility of another company coming into 
existence, 1 would simply proceed on this lino: Here is .an industry of 
national importance and we ought to keep it going. What is the minimum 
of protection required both in point of time and in point of scale to help you 
to turn tho corner ? With regard to that the real point will bo this. You have 
had protection for three years. If, on a statement of tho facts, it appears 
that you have turned the corner, that you have survived the worst stage, 
then the question is closed. There is no further protection required. On the 
other hand, if without protection you are going to sustain so serious a loss 
that there is a reasonable possibility of your closing down, then it would bo 
necessary to go further and see whether protection should be continued and 
if it is to be continued how much longer it should be continued. I find from 
tho statements you have given us, that you don’t ask for an increase. You 
are simply asking that the present rate of protection should continue. There¬ 
fore the question of increase doesn’t arise, hut it would be necessary for us to 
consider whether in the circumstances a reduction is called for on a review of 
your costs and prices. That question of reduction, as I look at it tentatively 
at this stage, is bound up with the question of tho period for w'hich protec¬ 
tion would have to be continued. Supposing, on a review of the facts, I come 
to tho conclusion that all that you require is one or two years of protection, 
in that case it would be necessary to consider whether it is worth while at all 
revising the tariff. On the other hand, if it appears necessary to give you 
protection for a longer period, say, 5 or 10 years, then it would be necessary 
to go into the whole question of costs and prices. That generally is the point 
of view from which one would approach your case. 
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THE TINPLATE COMPANY OF INDIA, LIMITED. 

Oral. 

Evidence of Messrs. J. R. FARQUHARSON, H. D. TOWNEND, 
A. K. FAULKNER, and }. P. AINSCOUGH, recorded at 
Calcutta on Wednesday, the 7th July, 1926. 

Pie.iidrnt. Wc arc very much indebted to you tor the excellent manner 
in vvhie.h you have j;iveii us the statements that %ve ashed for as well as for 
the further exposition of your ca-se. 1 think last time I explained to you that 
we should piocecd with your application on the assumption that yon were 
taking steps to get oyer the ditHciiltiea created by your agreement with the 
Tata froii and Steel Company and that yon were also taking steps to re¬ 
construct the capital as far as possible. 

Mr. Faulkner. —Ye.s. 

Prnnidenl. —Has any further progress been made in either of the two 
directions ? 

Mr. FavJhner. —Some progress has been made. Negotiations are still 
proceeding. T have scon Mr. Peterson but he tells me that the proposais 
have not been actually considered so far by the Board of the Steel Company 
beaause they await his own recommendations which he will .submit as soon 
as ho can. 

Prcaidenl. —As far as you can toll at present, there tvill be no dillioulty 
in your being able to put through the ikjw agreement and the rceonstruetion 
scheme. 1 must remind you again that this emjuiry is entirely on the assump. 
tion that both those objects will be accomplished. 

Mr. Faulkner. —Wo appreciate that. 

President. —Wo shall start with the examination of the prima facie reason 
•given in this application for the continuance of protection. Before onr last 
scheme came into operation under the revenue duties you were getting Tls. '10 
a ton, on a tariff valuation of Rs. -100 at 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr, Fnrquharson. —Yes. 

President. —In the first scheme that duty was converted into » specific 
duty of Its. OO a ton which was at that time the equivalent of 15 per cent. 
ad valorem on a tarifl valuation of about Rs. 100. 

Mr. Farquliarson .—Yes. 

President. —Then, from the beginning of this fiscal year, the duty Las 
b«en raised to Rs, 85 u ton. 

Mr. Farquharsori .—from the 1st of March. 

President. —^That is equivalent to about 82 per c-ent. on a tariff valuation 
of Rs. 320. 

Mr. Farquharson .—About 27 per cent. 

President. —So far as the first scheme was concerned,- we had not any 
reliable figiires because you had been working only for a few months. Tn 
1928, your works coat was R«. 676-324. 

Mr. Farquharson .—Y'es. 

President. —^We c.ould not make your works costs the basis of our recom¬ 
mendations at all. At that time the recommend a tiona were made not so 
much on works cost as to keep the company alive. Since 1924, ^there has 
been a drop in your works costs of about Rs. 145-111. 

Mr. Farquharson .—Yes 
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Presidenl. —Your protection is now Bs. 85 a ton. Prima facie on a reduc¬ 
tion such as that, you don’t need any protection. Far from needing any pro¬ 
tection, you can spare about Bs. tiO'. 

Mr. Farquharson. —How do you arrive at that? 

President. —Y'our protection is now Bs. 85 a ton. Y’our works cost h(W 
come down t)y Bs. 145. On these figures it may appear at first sight that 
you no longer needed any protection and that, you were, making a lot of 
money. But this Bs. 145 is very largely set off more or less by certain 
causes. There are three thinK.s operating, ns far as T can see, in this industry 
as well as in the main steel industry. First of all, there, has been a drop 
in the sterling price ot the imported tinplate. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —At that time we took the average of April and .\ugust. The 
average for 192.3 was ^27-13-10. It works out to Ha. 415'5. The exchange 
was Is. 4d. at that time. With the landing charge of Bs. 2-6-0. it would 
be Bs. 418 in round figures. 

Mr, Farquharson. —That is right. 

President. —The average from January to May 1926 is -C23-16-9~that is 
roughly a drop of just under £4. 

Mr. Farquhar-ion. The drop is about that. 

President. —Taking the rupee price, it works out to about Bs. 320 or Bs. 822 
with the landing charge. 

Mr, Farquharson. Y’es. 

President. —'J’hat accounts for only Bs. 96, taking the two together. From 
Bs. 115, you have to dedued Bs. 96. Still you have Bs- 49 left. That being 
60 , it is rather difficult to follow. We are not going into details just novi-. 
Of course it may be that your original works costs nere much higher than 
they should have been, but there is still this margin of Rs. 49 which is not 
explained. 

.Mr. Townend. —It is explained by the drop in the nianufacluriug cost. 

President. —The point is that your protection at present is Bs. .S5 per ton. 
-Ygainst that you have brought down your cost by Bs. 1-1.5. Of that Bfl. 9t> 
is giveir away because of the change in price. Still, you have B.s. 49 to 
spare and yet you want the same protection of Rs. 85. T find it rather 
difficult to understand it. We are not going into any more details at pre¬ 
sent. It may be that even with a reduction of Rs. 145. you need protection. 
Of course tfiis as.sumes that the former protection was adcijuate- There is 
one, other thing to which we shall come later and that is though you have 
had this protective duty of Bs. 85, you have not been able to realise, a price 
wbicb is the equivalent of the c.i.f. price plus Rs. -S5. Ydur realised price 
has been lower. 

Mr. Farquharson. -Y’es. 

President. -That is to say, the price of your article has not risen in the 
same proportion as the increased duty. That may partly explain it. 

Mr. Farquharson. —In this statement we. have the iiicreasorl duty only for 
one month. 

Prestdcnl.- For the rest of the period you had Bs. 60. Even ^so on this 
margin of Bs. 19, it would not seem that you would lequire ns much as 
Rs. 60, T am just trying to point that out to you. We shall deal uith it in 
greater detail afterwards. If you could explain to us how that ha.s i ome 
about, we, should be glad. At this stage, it would be convenient to deal with 
the question of exchange. The rise in the exchange has bro\iglif down the 
c.i.f. price of the inij)orted article. 

Mr. Farquharson. —YV.s. 

President. —It must have to some e.xteut helped you to bring down yout 
works cost. 

Mr. Farq ul/uinOii.—Yes. 



President, We want to estimate as iar as possible what tliat would amount 
to. First of all, it would make a difference in the price of v'luv imported 
materials? 

Mr. Farqvharson.. —Yes, 

President. —One of the most important items is tin. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —You have not given ns the total (»st of the tin that you use. 
I think that you have gpven ua the incidence per ton but that i-s not enough 
to help us to get at this figure. 

Mr. Townend. —We have given you the amount of tin consumed per ton 
of tinplate. 

President. —We have got to estimate what this moans. Has the exchange 
moved in your favour or against you? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Slightly in our favour. 

Mr. Mather. It has moved in your favour during the last three years. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yea. 

President. —Does it make very much difference? 

Mr. Townend. —The question i.s complicated by the fluctuating v.aluo of 
ihe tin itself. 

President. —I jn.st want to .see whether the rise in the exchange has helped 
to bring down your works co.sl. Your tin costs you Es. 80 per ton of tinplate. 
If you wore to take it in sterling, it would'mean a reduction of perhaps 
Rs. 8 a ton owing to the vise in the exchange. Would that apply to tin? 

Mr. Farquharson. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Assuming that the external valua of the rupee had remained 
as it was three years ago, you would now he paying Rs. 10 more than you are 
doing at present. 

Hr. Motthai. —May I know how exactly you do this tin bii.sinessP You 
get your tin from the Straits, don’t you? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The sterling exchange does not come into it. 

Mr. Farquharson. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —How does the Straits dollar move? 

Mr. Farquharson. —It is different altogether. 

President. —It would move with the sterling, would it not? 

Mr. Farquharson. —I think that it is entirely independent in tive same 
way as ihe rupee. 

President. —We are simply dealing with the question of exchange to see 
how it might have affected your worM costs and we want to see, so far as the 
price of tin was concerned, whether the idsc in the rupee exchange had 
anyihiug to do with it, so that if you could give us tlie rupee dollar exchange 
in 192(5 it w’ould bo useful. 

Dr. Matthai.—-What we want is some information as to what amount of 
rupees would buy a certain amount of dollar.s during the last three years. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Wo will let you have that. 

President. —What I am trying to do is to assess the difference the exchange 
has made to you in the price of tin, that is to say, apart from the economic 
vise in the price. 

Mr. Mather. —Your price per ton of tin in 1924 was Rs. .“5,900; in 19‘26 
it was Rs. 4,365, that is, a rise of not much more than 10 to 12 per cent, hut 
the storliug price has risen more and the difference between the two is the 
measure of help you have received from the rise in the sterling value of the 
rupee. 

President.— We should like to have that information if you could give it. 
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Siaiemeni XL 

T-et us nw go on to Statement XI—Quantities of different l^inds of raw 
rtnaterials required for the manufacture of tinplate. We will take the 1925 
■figures. The total comes to Rs. 3,63,938. May 1 take it that all these mate, 
rials are imported? 

Mr. Varqnhargon. —^Yes. 

President. —That may make a difference of about Rs. 36,000 in the exchange, 
thus bringing down your cost by about one rupee per ion. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Dr, Maithai. —T want one point to be cleared up. I find in 1924 the 
largest item is ‘ Rrasacs. ’ I want to know whether the figure of Rs. 47,000 
you give for the price of brasses in 1926 is something less than the normal 
figure. The quantity is a little less than just about a third. 

Mr. Townend. —Wo may have been buying large quantities for stock. 

Dr, Maithai. —Supposing we proceed on the basi.s of the 1926 figures, could 
We assume about Rs. 50,000 as the normal cost of brasses annually? 

Mr. Tmvnend. —^Let me explain the position. In 1924 we were just start¬ 
ing full production and naturally we had to get large stocks of things like 
brasses, but in future wo would be ordering each year. 

Dr. Maithai. —Supposing we aaid Rs. 40,000 or 50,000 would be the normal 
■cost would it bo a safe statement to make? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President. —There is the question of imported labour. Is your imported 
labour paid in sterling or in rupees? 

.Mr. Farquharson. —In rupees. 

President, —Ta there any exchange oompensation? 

Mr. Farquharson. —No. 

President. —What happens when they go on leave? 

Mr. Farquharson. —When they go on leave they are paid a bonus of so 
much for so many years' service and they get that paid in rupees. 

President. —Is there any other item that you can mention which would 
compensate you in some way by reason of the rise in the exchange P 

Mr. Mather. —Would there not bo a number of stores purchased in India 
the price of which must have been reduced to some extent by the rise 
in the rupee exchange? 

Mr. Townend. —Wo do not get eo material a benefit from the rise in the 
exchange when we buy stores in this country. 

Mr, Mather. —It must have affected you to some extent? 

Mr. Farquharson. —It must have, but it is very difficult to pick these 
items out. 

President. —You don’t include any of your rolls, etc., in the list of impel ted 
articles. Don’t you import your rolls? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Mr. Townend- —They come in es machinery. 

President. —ITow much do you put down for rolls per year? You have 
given about Rs. 16 per ton or a little more in the summary but it includes 
grease. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Rs. 23,000 a month. 

Presideni.—That is Rs. 3,00,000 a year roughly. There ^yill be a spinit 
there of about a rupee per ton owing to the exchange. There is another item, 
material.for repairs. 

Mr. Townend. —They were stores purchased in Calcutta mostly. 

Mr. MfltliCT.—Miscellaneous electrical stores are practically all importe.-I, 
«rc they not? 
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Mt. To-wnend. -Yes. But bought in India. Tiioy come under general- 
works expense. 

President- —Tiio total ol that conaes to about Ks. 5 a ton; 10 per cent, 
would be about 8 annas. 

Mr. Town-end, —I don’t think we get eight annas on them. Castings form 
a large proportion there. 

President- —Is there anjlhing that you can suggest that makes a difference? 

Mr. Mather. —Your annealing boxes are imported? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President, —^liSst time the Tariff Board found it made a difference of Ra. 10 
per 100 boxes. That is about Rs. 2 per ton. 

Mr. Ton-ncnd- —Yes. Brices have not changed very nuicii since then. 

The Fair SeUina Price. 

President. —^Wo will now go on to the most important aspect, that is to 
determine the fair selling lU'ice. First of all we have to determine the present 
price; tl\eu we. v.ill have to determine what ought to be yoiu' future selling 
price. The first item to consider is the rvork.s costs; then the overhead 
charges and the manufactuver's profits. You have given us the works cn.sts 
under three different headings. We shall deal with them on that footing, but 
towards the end wo might de.Hl with chem under one combined heading from 
raw material right up to the finishiug stage. We shall now t.ake the works 
costs of your black sheet. T don't wish to make any comparison with your' 
works costs of 1923. The coniparison wonlc^ be chiefly between the works 
costs of 1021 and for tlie three or four months of 1020 to see linw you have 
been progressing. 

Mr, Farquhnr.ion. —Yes. 

President. —The total worlcs costs in 1924 were R.s. 29(i’710 and they came 
down to 192'218, which means a difference of about Es. 104. 

Afr. Farquharson.—Thai is correct. 

President. —Let us nor\ take them under two separate headings, fir.st the 
net metal cost which was Hs. 169'.587 in 3924. It enrao down to lls. 117-204, so 
that there is a .saving of Rs. -fi2-3B3 in the nett metal cost. The first thing is 
that your yield has deteriorated. In 1924 it wa.s 75 95 per cent; and in 1926 
it is 73-40 per cent. It i.s a deterioration of nearly 3 per cent, in the yield. 

Afr. FaTqnhar,snn. —Y’es. 

President. —In itself the yield is very small being only 75 per cent. That 
is lower than it should be. 

Mr. Townend. —We cannot expect to get the same efficiency as Wales. 
A fairer comparison would be the double mill system in .America. 

President.— Still, it is lower than it should be. 

Mr. Townend. —Y’es. 

President.— making allowance for more difficult work in your case- 
os compared with the Tata Iron and Steel ('ompaiiy'.s sheet mill, the yield 
is low. I don’t say that the two things are analogous. They get 81 per 
cent. 

Mr. Townend. —Do you .say that their yield i.s 81 per cent.? 

President. —Yea. As you know they have not done very w'ell over their 
experts. In spite of that their yield is 81-39 pe.r cent. Obviously there is a 
difference in the two processes, though in some respects the proces.ses are 
more or less alike. Possibly there may be more wastage in your case. Hew 
much would the yield be in Wales? 

Mr. Townend. —.About 80 per cent. 

President, —It is a big difference. In the matter of yield it would make a 
difference of Hs. 8 a ton. Wiat is your explanation as regards that? You 
don’t allege that Indian steel is in any way inferior to British steel. 
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Mr. Towncnd. —No. 

f'ffSidfrif.-'-Tlie next rea-son may be that your practice is not .is good em 
W elsh. That is perhaps partly explained by the fact that your labour is not ae 
efficient as Welsh labour, but now the point is do you consider that a per¬ 
manent disability or do you expect to get over it? 

Mr. Totriicnd. —We certainly expect to inii>rove in that respect as our wor.-; 
.i£.en get more experienced. 

Dr. Mattliui. —How does Welsh practice coinjiarc with American practice? 

iVfr. TmcKCHd.--Welsh practice i.s better. 

Dr. .MaUhai .—What roughly would he the diil'oreucc? 

Mr. Toicnend. —In Wales they worh largely with one pair of rolls : n. 
.Anieiica with two. The idea is to get a much bigger tonnage for the space 
-occiijjied, hut there is more waste. 

President. —Of course you have got more tonnage than they. Probahly it 
might compensate you in that respect. 

Mr. Toicnend .—As a matter of fact, we could never have w'orked on the 
Welsh system. 

President.- I don't say you could. But the point is whether you have 
actually been able to get a bigger output by so to say submitting to this 
bigger wastage. That of course has to be established- Do you tbink you 
have done that? 

?fr. Totenend. —yea. and the bigger output has lowered our costs. Further, 
while increasing tonnage we have been reducing our iniported labour. Tt is 
a question whether it pays us to have, the extra waste rather tnan to have 
the number of ovir imported staff at the original high figure- Diir reduced 
labour cost 2 >er ton has more than compensated us for the extra wastage ia 
steel. 

Mr. Mather.--'Why should you roll on two pairs of roll.s instead of one and 
thereby increase the wastage? 

Mr. Townend. —The extra wastage ia inherent in the system. The double 
mill .system is de.signed for relatively inefficient labour. It uses the mecha¬ 
nical doubler which i.s never so efficient a.s doubling by band. 

Mr. -tfnf/ici'.—-1)011 "t you think that the Welsh firms -refrain from using 
mechanical doublets because of the wastage in the material? 

Mr. Toivnend .—The Welsh works liave not got the compensation of the 
bigger output. They would not be compensated by a bigger output, unless 
they changed their sy.stem. 

Dr. Matlhai. —This double, rolling is really a part of mass production. 
"Mass production leads to wastage relatively? 

;Wr. Toiriic.nd. —1 should any that ia generally true. 

President .—By having this double mill system, do you aliorten the time 
for rolling? Is that w-hnl you mean by the iuercased output? 

Mr. Towncnd. —It may be put that way. 

President. —You take less lime to roll, .say, 5 tons of metal by having this 
double, mill system tban you would by having a single mill sy-stem, because 
in the latter you would re( 2 uirc more htiman eifort. 

Mr. Townend- —Our production is about 180 boxes, that is to say, you 
may take 9 tons as being a very fair average for a shift. In Wales, to the 
best of my information, they get an average of about 60 boxes, which is a 
third of our output. At the same time, they use only a third of the number 
of men. They have only 6 men wherea.s we have 18 men to a mill. 

Dr. Matthai, —When you sjreak of the increased output, do you really 
mean you are able to do a great deal more in shortening the time? 

Mr. Toirncnd.— Yea, by using Iwm pairs of rolls. 

Prftsident.--It is le.ss time and bigger output, hut more men. 

Mr. Towncnd. —Yes, but we are not employing more men as compared 
with the time when we had a smaller output. 
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President. —You want 18 men whereas in Wales there arc only 6 meu. Is- 
there no calculation by which you can compare the two processes? 

Mr. Townend.- -You can compare them in this way. Wo liave three times' 
the number of men and we get three times the output, but by getting ft, 
output, we cut down our o'vorhead and the standing charges in ouw 
Works, and thus are able to bring down our costs per ton. 

Mr. Mather. —You have a much more elaborate equipment and a much' 
bigger overhead to carry. 

Mr, Townend. —We are talking so far as yield is concerned. 

Mr. Mather. —The nature of your equipment itself is Jiiuch more elaborate 
and therefore you have a bigger overhead to carry. 

Mr. Townend. The overhead I was referring to is the cost of management 
in the -works, power, lighting and all the rest of it. 

President. —But then if you say the difficulty is due to the mechanical 
system of folding, then in that case how do you expect to get over it? 

?l/r. Townend. —We get compensated for the smaller yield by the increased! 
output. 

President. —That would make, a, reduction in your general works cost. 

Mr. Townend.—-Purihev, we hope to increase our yield. 

President.—'in -what way do you expect to do it? 

_ Mr. Toivncnd.- 'By our labour getting more efficient. A man ■Siorking on 
this double mill sy.stem has to loam only one job, not the JvhoJe proce.ss. 

Dr. Matthai. —In 1925-20 you explain the reduction on the ground of 
covenanted men on leave and this is precisely the same point that you are 
trying to make. 

Mr. Townend. —It must bo emphasised that even when these men come 
back from leave it is not going to be our policy to keep a large staff. We- 
take every opportunity of gruilually reducing our staff by men who do not 
desire to stay with ns. 

Mr. Mather. —At any rate T take it that you anticipate a I’eturn from 
your present yield of 78 per cent, to your 1924'^yicld of 70 per cent. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^Therc is no reason why you should not get back to that 76' 
per cent. 

Mr. Townend. —There is no reason. 

President. —The next item is the cost of your tin bar. In 1924 if was- 
Es. 127‘155 as against Es. 84. Both these prices are not economic prices 
in thi.s sense that they do not represent the actual cost of material. 'Che 
first Rs. 127 was, I take it, under your old agreement. 

Mr. Townend .—Yea. 

President. —That was subject to adjustment? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President. —The other price of Rs. 84 is only for the year and that is not 
very much more than Tata’s lost year’s works costs. For our purj) 08 es can 
wo assume that os the economic price? I am just trying to point out tliat. 
in making our calculations, wo must take the economic price of the material' 
and we havii’t got it in either case. My point is this. If you take the 
pri(;e of tin bar at below its economic price, it means that somebody has got 
to make good the difference. In this case it would bo the Tata Iron and Steel' 
Company which supplies you -with tin bar. If their works costs are correct 
it would not pay them. On the other hand if wo take the economic price- 
of tin bar as Tata's fair selling price, then your works costs go up, your soiling 
price goes up and with that the protection goes up. 

Mr. Townend. —Would you not take our price? 
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President. —I am trying to explain to you the awkwardness of the position. 
If take this price which may be agreed to between you and the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company and if the Tata Iron and Steel Company are not getting 
an economic price, the result is that you can do with smaller protection in the 
end. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President. —You could do with smaller protection if you got your tin bar 
at a little above Tata’s works cost which is very nearly the Welsh price of 
tin bar. In that case you can do with loss protection, but what happens? 
The direct consequence is that though it enables you to do with less protec- 
tiott the. consumer benefits at the expense of the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr. Farqiiharson.■—We are paying the same price is the Welsh manufao- 
turer does. 

President.—You are competing with the Welsh manufacturer under 
different conditions. 

Mr. Farrju/i.arson.- -Our economic price is therefore Tata’s cost phi.s their 
overlie ad ? 

President. -Tala’s themselves are applicants for protection. Your appli¬ 
cation also would largely depend on your being able to use indigenous raw 
material. 

Mr. Farqnharson. —Ye.s. 

President. —This is only a difficulty which T arn trying to consider. 

Mr. Townend. —^T)oes not the difficulty arise more in considering Tata's- 
application than in considering ours? 

President.—The point is this, if Tata’s were to get protection on tin bar 
thev would not get any benefit because of the agreement so far ns the quan¬ 
tity that was to be supplied to you was concerned. In the meanwhile they 
would be eo to say subsidising tbe Tinplate Industry. Of course they would 
get a little profit out of the protection of the Tinplate Industry. 15ut on the 
assumption that the profit is intended merely to give a reasonable return on your 
capital, that profit would not in any way iuorBa.se the price of the tin bar, 
would it? 

Mr. Townend. —It might pay the Tata Iron and Steel Company to supply 
us with steel at the works cost just for the sake of keeping their conr 
tinuous mill going at full production. 

President. —That is an element which we will have to take into account, 
when dealing with Tata’s case. I am trying to point out to you that what¬ 
ever figure we take, it may have little relation to the economic price. 

Mr. Townend. —Let us lake the price which we have to pay. 

President. —What is it? 

Mr. Townend. —We can't tell you to-day. We will tell you before the enquiry 
is finished. 

President. —That would be complicated by the other factor that I am trying 
to point out. Supposing Tata’s gave you their tin bar at Rs, 80 or whatever 
the figure is, which is just above their works cost, then it comes to this- 
that the main industry has to help the subsidiary industry at its own cost 
without getting any benefit itself. This is done no doubt by the big German 
Trust who, when a subsidiary industry is concerned, supply the raw material: 
at a lower cost than to an outsider. 

Mr. Townend- —I take it that this would not ultimately eifoct our ease 
for protection. 

President. —As you know, we have got to determine whether in the long- 
run you would bo able to do without protection t 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 
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Presideni, —In dealing with that question we have got to take the price 
■of your raw material into account. Supposing we give protection on this foot* 
iag that your raw material is supplied to you at Tata’s works cost or a little 
over,' than the industry may be able to do without protection after five 
years. The reply to that may bfe that as you have not taken an economic 
price for your raw material, you cannot say that the industry will be able 
to eland on'its own legs. 

Mr. Faulkner. —What is an economic price may I ask you? 

President. —It is the fair selling price in the country o.i.f. price plus the 

■duty. If tin bar is protected it is the fair selling price which the industry 

ought to get for its tin bar. At present there is no help for it. We must 
assume that thit: is the price at which you are able to get your tin bar at 
present and we will have to consider its effect on the final question of your 
ability to do without protection. 

Mr. Fnrquhimon. —The Company is to rise or fall with Tata’s? 

President. —Don’t run away with any such idea. I am just trying 
to explain that this has got a bearing on the question whether you will 

be able to do without protection in the long run. It ma^ be that if you get 

your tin bar at Tata s works coat which is very nearly the f.o.b. price of 
tin bar, j^u may rl-, rvithout protection after some time. 

Mr rarqnhmsr.H .—Their works cost is Rs. 70. The f.o.b. prich is mom 
th’in that. 

President. —Their 1926-27 cost is an estimate. I don’t think they have 
reached it yet. That is the point. If we were to take the ordinary economic 
price, then, a.s I .say, the amount of protection goes up. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —At present we will’leave it at that. We will assume Es. 84 
•as your price at the moment. Then, you have taken credit for scrap. It is 
more or less the same, though it has slightly improved in 1926. I take it 
that your yield is about 75 per cent. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —The rest of it would be scrap. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —What is the proportion of scrap that you get? It is given 
here in rupees. I want to know how many lbs, to a ton. you would get as 
scrap. 

Mr. Farquharson .—Practically all. 

President .—How much goes away in waste pure and simple? 

Mr. Townend.-- Our yield figure gives the percentage. 

Mr. Mather. —What the President ’ wants to know is whether the entire 
difference between 100 per cent, and 75 per cent, is availaole as scrap or 
whether some of it is completely lost. 

Mr. Townend .—The entire difference is available as scrap. 

President. —Then, 25 per cent, is scrap. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President- —It is really more than that. It would be very nearly 40 per 
■ cent, of scrap if you calculated it per ton of black sheet. 

Mr. Townend. —That is not the way in which it is calculated in the trade, 
and to say that we have 40 per cent, of scrap, whereas we actually have 26 
per cent, gives a very misleading impression. 

President. —These are the figures that you have given. Steel consumed 
per ton of black plate is Ifth tons in 1926-26 and you get an yield of 75 per 
cent. 

Mr. Farquharson. —It comes to 37 per cent. 

'sident. —You credit yourself with Bs. 4-4-0 in 1926, for -fths of a ton. 
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Mr. Farquharson -Yes. 

President .—That is equal to Bs. 10 a tou. 

Mr. Farquharson. —That is what we are getting nett. Our selling prieo- 
is about Bs. 20 a ton. 

President .- --How do you get Bs. 20? 

Mr. Farquharson.- Our ex works price is Bs. ^O. But we iiave to hale 
and stack the scrap. 

President. —It is the nett price that you get after deducting the cost of 
baling, etc. 

Mr. Farquharson.- Yes. 

Mr. Mather.— Does it cost Bs. 10 to bale? 

Ml. Farquharson.— -Yes, to bale and to stack it. 

Mr. Toivncnd .—^We ought to send it back direct to the steei works— that 
is what other tin works do. 

Mr. Mat lie;.—Does that apply to South Wales Works? 

Mr. Townend.—Ycs, the steel works are only too glad to get the scrap. 
Mr. Mather .—At a price? 

Mr. Tinunend .—At a very g(X)d price. 

President .—You will be getting about 10,tK)0 tons of scraji a year. 

Mr. Townend .—Yes. 

President .—If you got on an average Bs. 20 a ton. it would make a con¬ 
siderable difference. 

Mr. Farquharson .—Yes, if we got Bs. 20. 

President .—The point is that yon cannot find a market for your scrap. Is. 
that correct? 

Mr. Farquharson .—Yes. 

President. —Who are the principal consuniors of your scrap? 

Mr. Torvnend. —^We export it to Italy. We have got to get rid ot it some¬ 
how. TUven if it costs us money, we have to get rid of it. 

President .—Do they use it in the electric furnaces? 

Mr. Farquharson, —Yes, as far as we know. 

President. —This light scrap is more serviceable than heavy scrap. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes, but if vre want to use it, we will have to install 
an electric furnace. 

President .—^Why don’t you? 

Mr. Farquharson .—It is a question of cost. 

Mr. Mathias .—(lould not Tata’s use it? 

Mr. Farquharson .—No. They have too much scrap of their own. 
President .—What is your f.o.b. price? 

Mr. Farquharson.- -We quote c.i.f. 

President .—W’hat is the freight from (ialcutta? 

Mr. Farquharson .—22 shillings. 

President .—What is the freight from the works to the Docks? 

Mr. Farquharson .—Bs. 8 per ton. 

President.— comes to Bs. 22. What is your selling price? 

Mr. Farquharson .-—£2-10-0. 

President. —It is .about Bs. .*54. So, you get about Bs. 12. Out of that,, 
you have,got to bear your baling charge-s, etc. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Y'es, but the scrap market has gone down. 

President.- -You get about Bs. 5 to Bs. 7 per ton. 

Mr. Farquharson .—At present, yes. 
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President- —If we take the cost above net metal, it came down from Ke. 127 
ito Rs. 75'14, the reduction being Ra. 62. Now as regards fuel, you came 
down from Ra. 6'7fi to Rs. 8'09. First of all T want to know what is this 
fuel that you use? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Coal. 

President. —For what purpose is it used? 

Mr. Farquharson. —For furnaces. 

President. —What is the price at which you get your coal? 

Mr. Farqiihar.^on .—Our prices vary. At present we arc paying approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 5 per ton ex the colliery. 

President .—It must bo inferior coal. 

Mr. Farquharson .—Yes, second class coal. 

President .—Do you pulverise your coal? 

Mr. Farquharson .—No. 

Mr. Mather. —It will cost about Rs. 7 at your works. 

Mr. Farquharson, —Between Rs. 7-12-0 and Rs. 8. 

President. —Has the price of coal come down since 1924? How do you 
account for this difference of Rs. 3? 

Mr. I'arquharson .—Last year we were paying Ra. 7-8-0 a ton against Rs. 5 
this year. 

President ,—That is almost wholly duo to the reduction in the cost of coal 
or is there any improvement in your practice ? 

Mr. Townend .—It must he due to reduction in the price. 

Mr. Mather .—You don’t think you can substantially reduce the quantity 
of coal you use per ton of bar? 

Mr. Townend .—I don’t think so. 

President .—Have you found second class coal satisfactory? 

Mr. Townend .—Yes. Fir.st class steam coal does not suit us. It gives 
localized heat; wo do not want localized heat. 

President .—^Thcn there is a very big item ‘ Power ’—19.810 in 1024 which 
came down to 14'473. It is a very big amount. Is this for operating the 
engines ? 

Mr. Townend .—For driving the mills, cranes, shears and so on. All our 
mechanical parts are driven by electricity. 

President .—^Look at Tata’s figure. 

Mr. Townend .—-4t what price per unit do they charge themselves? 

President .—They give 137 units per ton. 

Mr. Townend .—Our figure is 260 units a ton. 

President.- Ko-w much do they charge per unit in your case? They ajjpar- 
ently charge a quarter of an anna to themselves. 

Mr. Farquharson .—They charge us about | of an anna. 

President ,—They have charged Rs. 1-60 for 137 units, which is about one- 
fifth of an anna, against your J of an anna and you use twice as much as 
they do. That explains the difference. Either you are charged too much 
for your energy or Tata’s arc not charging themselves enough. 

Mr. Townend .—There is this to bo considered. We are throe miles away 
and they have to charge us for transporting the enei'gy. There is the cost of 
the wire, the poles and .so on, to take into account. 

Mr. Mather .—Quite an important part of Tata’s co.sts goes down under 
general works expense. 

President .—Is your allocation based on any system or is it mere guess 
work? Have you got meters in every department? 

Mr. Townend .—^We have meters, but not in every dopartmont. 
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President. —I want to know whether your allocation is correct as far as 
this department is concerned. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, wo have got meters for all the important parts. 1 don’t 
know whether we have separate meters for the lights but wo have for the 
motors. 

President. —In your case, subject to this adjustment for lighting, this may 
be taken as a correct representation of the amount of energy used!' 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, you may take it as entirely correct. 

President. —So far an any reduction in the charge for power is concerned, 
that is determined entirely by the variation in the price of coal. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Townend. —^Yos. 

President. —Is there any other factor? 

Mr. Townend. —No, not in the price of electricity; in the consumption ot 
electricity, yes. AVc have reduced our co.st per ton. 

President. —But you have nearly reached your lull outi)ut. It is 35,000 
tons and you expect to get 36,000. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you have worked for a number of years on full pro¬ 
duction your costs might possibly come down, is that what you mean? 

Afr. Townend. —Yes, we hopo to effect a considerable economy. 

President. —The next item is ‘ Rolls, greases etc.’ w'here there is no improve¬ 
ment at all. The charge is very big—12-210 in 1924 against 12.379 in 1926. 
The price of rolls must have come down? 

Mr. Townend. —There are special reasons for this. We are using more rolls 
than wo were using before, because we have struck a bad batch of rolls; and we 
have very much less supervision now, with tho result that we are breaking 
more rolls through oarolossness or inattention. 

President. —Do you expect any reduction in that? 

Mr. Townend. —We do; when our more experienced men come back from 
leave we expect a reduction in breakages. 

President. —But even when you had no breakages tho charge was the 
same? 

Mr. Townend. —Tho price of rolls was then much higher. We are now 
passing through a transition period. Our first object was to raise production 
and after that to got bettor efficiency. We have brought our costs down 
enormously by increasing our output. 

Mr. Mather. —May T know whether these figures cover tho cost of the 
rolls actually used or the total purchases? 

Mr. Townend. —Actual use of the rolls. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is a sort of depreciation. 

Mr. Townend. —We have a very accurate method of costing the use of 
rolls. 

President.--Do tho rolls last a.s long as they Aould in America apart from 
tho mistakes on the part of the operatives? 

Mr. Townend. —In the first year we certainly made them last as long. 
Probably we got a bettor life out of tho rolls than they do in America. 

President. —What was it due to? 

Mr. Townend. —We had an extraordinarily good set of rolls, Wc had 
.supervision to look after them. Probably the first year’s cost will never be 
excelled. We had about the maximum service possible out of our rolls. 

Mr. Farquharsnn.- -Tho first rolls were lying in the works for some time 
which apparently improved them. The next lot we put straight iirto the mill. 

Mr. Townend. —AVe kept these rolls out in the sun for two years. 

President.- It seasons them? 
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Mr. Toxcnend. —Yes. You have to season the ordinary iron casting. It 
has a much better life if left for a few months before being put it into usd. 
Apparently the same i.s the case with rolls. 

Mr. f'arQuharsov.— ^'Wd delinitely got- that from America. 

Ml. Townend. —In fact we are now contemplating buying rolls and storing 
them, with that object in view. 

Fre.ndent. —I want to know what this shearing and opening moans. It has 
come down from ll.s. 6,640 in 1924 to Hs. 3,.%^6 in 1926 which make.s a, 
differenee of about Us. 3. What is that proce,ss? 

Mr. Townend. —After the -sheets are rolled we cut them to si/e, that is to 
.say we shear them. Theii we have to open them one from the other. 

Fresideni. —Why does it cost so much ? It does not seem to be .a very intri¬ 
cate operation. 

Mr. Townend .—It takes liihonr. and it takes time. 

T)r. Matfhai.- Why do ymi enter that separately from the rest, if the 
whole of it is labour. 

Mr. Townend. -Shearing is a separate department. 

President. —I.s thi-s reduction of ll.s. .3 due to increased output? 

Mr. Fargvhar.'ion. —Almost entirely. 

Pre.xidenl. —General works expenses (Us. 1.5.740 in 1924 and R.s. 8*793 in 
19261 have come down b,v about half. First of all I want to know how you 
allocate your general works expenses. 

Mr, F»7-guJiareon. —\t is an arbitrary method. 

President. —You take the total works cost in each department. 

Mr. Toxcnend. —Yes, and allocate the general charges accordingly. 

Mr. Mather. —In striid proportion to the departmental costs? That 
includes all expenses borne by you at Oolmuri other than the departmental 
costs, 

Mr. Fargxiharson. —^Yes. 

Fresident. —The reduediou will depend on the increased output. 

Mr. Farquharsoxi. —Yes. 

President. —Labour was Rsi 65.349 in 1924 and it came down to Ka. 32,795, 
the I’ediiction being just about half. That may be partly explained by the 
output. 

Mr. Tou'nend.—Yes. 

President. —F.ven so there would seem to be, more men than one would 
expect. As regard.s tlie European element you had 67 men in 1924 in tlie hot 
mills and now ,vou have got actually 36 of whom 4 .are on leave. 

Mr. Toxcnend. —36 is the average for the period you are considering. 32 
men are actually on the works to-day. 

Presidexit. —Do you want to go on wdth 32 or 36? 

Mr. Townend, —The men arc coming and going. We shall probably have 
about 36 men on an average. It so haijpen.s that we have 32 men to-day. 
We expect to have a few more men back from home next month and another 
batch will then proceed home. You may take 36 an the average. 

Pre.ndent.—^hiM 1 want to kuow is how much of this reduction is due to 
increased out])ut and how much of it is due to a reduction in the number of 
men. That T don't see anywhere. 

Mr, Townend. —T don’t think we have got it stated definitely. 

Mr. Forqvharsnn .---Ixx statement XV we have given the cost of labour 
per ton. 

Fresideni. —So far as the uncovenaiiled labour is concerned, it is about the 
same. 

Mr. Farqxihanon. —Yes. 
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President, —So far is the covenanted labour is concerned you have reduced 
it by 21 men. This is the only reduction so far as the number of men is 
concerned. 

Mr. F(ITq uha ?■,< on. —Ye.s. 

President. —Will the 21 men ac<M>unt for a reduction of nearly Rs. 32 a 
ton? 

Mr. Townend.- —No. 

President.- -Tho number of uncovenanted men is the same. 

Mr, Farquharson. —We have also an increased production with a fewer 
number of men. 

President. -It would partly be accounted for by that. 21 men would make 
a difference of Rs. 21,000 on an average per month. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Not more than that. The chief reason is the increased 
production. 

President. —That does not give any idea as to whether your men are improv¬ 
ing or not. What I want to know is whether your labour is giving you better 
results and so far as the number of men is con<;erned it is the same. They 
are giving you more output. It may be that the machines may be giving 
you more output. 

Mr. Toicnend. —^But the man has got to be behind the machine. 

President. —I want to know whether there i.s really any iraprovement in 
practitfe. 

Mr. Toxmend. —I think if you look at statement XI\"—Total labour and 
tonnage per head per annnm—that you will find it .shows a very considerable 
improvement in spite of the drop in tlie number of imported men. 

President. —You .say that that is explained by the tonnage per head going 
up. 

Mr. Townend. —It is almost double. 

Dr. Matthai. —Practically the same proportion as tlie increase in output. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President. —That has always been my difficulty. In looking at the labour 
figures you cannot differentiate between what the machine does and what the 
man docs. 

Mr. Townend.—Yon niav rest a.s-,ured that the machine docs nothing 
without the man. It cannot run at all unless the man is there. 

Preside.nl.- -I quite understand that. We found the same difficulty in 
other industries. The mere fact of the outpiui going up the machine turns 
•out more iTiaterial in a certaiii time of course as.sisled by men—docs not 
necessarily prove that the men have improved or that you are not employing 
more men than you need employ. 

Mr. Townend. —Iii the hot mills, where the output Is so dire<;tly allied to 
the labour employed, and where every pack has got to he handled, you may 
lake it as a sure indication that the labour is improving. They are getting 
more out of the machine. 

Mr. Farquharsoyi. —Whatever the production the machine is running at 
the same rate throughout the whole time. 

President.- -The machines may be doing much better than you antici¬ 
pated. 

Mr. Toyrnend. —It is the men that are doing better. 

President. —Your total capacity at one time was supposed to be 28,000 
tons. The machine has shown that it was able to produce 3f),000 tons. 

Mr. Townend.- -There is this to be said about that. We are u.siug larger 
rolls. If the men had not been cnpiable of manning them, wo would iiot have 
put them in. It i.s not like a blast furnace where it is a question of tapping 
■out more frequently, or anything of that sort. 
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Presideni. —I am sufi;f(C^KtinK to you that it is much better to try with 
a fewer number of men than you have got. 

Mr. Townend. —We will take your suggestion. 

President. —It will be cutting off so many heads. 

Mr. Totvnend. —You have been round our Works. Have you scon many 
men doing nothing? 

President. —All the industries in India have a tendency to employ more 
men, because men are cheap. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Wo have been cutting down the number of men since 
we started. 

President.- —I don’t see much reduction in numbers. 

Mr. Farquharson. —There is a reduction of 10 per cent. 

President. —The biggest single item in your works cost is labour and about 
half the wages, I take it, arc for covenanted labour and the rest for the 
uncovenanted labour. That is what it really comes to. It is an argument 
which may be made: “ Here are these 40 men getting as much as 2,0(W 
men ”. 1 don’t say men are to bo measured like this, but still when it 

becomes a question of employing more Indiana. 

Mr. Townend. —It does not pay us to employ any more of these expensive 
imported men than wo need. We have to weigh up one disadvantage against 
another, and to strike a balance. You have seen how our yield has gone 
down, and our roll costs have gone ui), since wo started reducing the ntfmber, 
and therefore the cost, of the covenanted hands. 

President. —Is one Welshman equal to 50 Indians? 

Mr. Townend. —In pay? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Totvnend. —One man with 16 or 20 years’ experience is worth the pay 
of so many with one or two years’ experience. 

President, —Indians would hardly credit it—it may be that you are right 
and that one man is equal to 40 men doing the same sort of work. 

Mr. Townend. —It is like anybody else managing. 

President. —I am talking of ihe man who rolls. 

Mr. Townend. —He is managing that set of rolls just as surely as anybody 
managing a works, apart from occasionally having to do manual work him¬ 
self. 

President. —He is the kind of man who is doing the same kind of work 
in Wales. 

Mr. Townend. —Here he has to superintend. 

President. —Leave alone the superintending part of the work. So far as 
the manual work is concerned, is he equal to 40 men? 

Mr. Townend. —No, and we don’t pay him for that. He is only using 6 
per cent, of his time on manual labour. As regards the remaining 95 per 
cent, of his time we pay him for his knowledge. 

President. —Supposing you had all European labour and no Indian, how 
many Europeans would you require in that case? 

Mr. Townend. —18 to each mill. 

President. —That is how many. 

Mr. Townend. —18 compared to 40 on each mill. 

President.- -That is not the point. Supposing you had no Indian labour, 
what would you have? 

Mr. Townend. —18 Welshmen or Americans to each mill. 

President. —That would bo 108. How many have you got now? 

Mr. Townend. —108 is only for one shift: for the three shifts it would 
bo 324. We have about 720 actually on the mills. 
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President. —That works out to 2 or 3 Indians for every Welshman. 

Mr. Towncnd. —Yes, that i.s wh.at we have said. 

T)r. Matthai. —You are suggesting that in that respect you are better off. 
You say “ Tho experience of otjier indu.strios was adduced to show that we 
should need three or four Indians to replace each Welshman, but it was not 
long before we found that, on the average only two were required ”. What 
other industries are you thinking of? 

Mr. Townend. —We were told that a strong Welshman or Englishman 
could do three or four times the amount of work of an Indian, speaking of 
industries generally. 

Pre.ndent. —It works out roughly to Rs. 32 or lls. 33 a month for an Tndiaii 
on these figures taking the mills as a whole. 

Mr. Toionend. —Yes, we pay very high wages. 

President. —They do not apioear to be very high. 

Mr. Townend. —Wo start a man-on the mills on ono rupee a shift. 

President. —If yoii take 2 Indians to be equal to one European, tho pay 
would come to Rs. GO on an average whereas a Welshman w'ould be getting on 
an average Rs. 1,200 n month. 

Mr. Townend. —If wo were in a country in such circuiristance.s that we 
could employ all Welshmen or Americans, we would not be paying them 
Be. 1,000 or Rs. 1,200 a month. 

President. —What I want to know is this. We want to assess the difference 
that it would make to you if and when you Indianized your staff so to say in 
your mills. 

Mr. Townend. —We claim to be doing it already. Would you be more 
particular in regard to Indianizing the .staff? 

President. —We Indians attach much importance, not to the number of 
appointments that Indians hold, but to the possibility of Indians doing the 
work. There are two aspects. The first is the question of economy and the 
second is that when an industry is subsidised by the State then the State is 
entitled to see that tho people in the country learn tho work. 

Mr. Townend, —Quite so. 

President.--As regards the question of economy, if you were to employ 
more Indian labour, you might be able tu reduce yotir European wages by 
half. 

JIfr. Townend. —The yield would go down and there would be more break¬ 
ages of rolls. 

President. —Of course that argument is sometimes carried a little too far. 
I don’t say that that does not happen. You cannot always lay it down as 
a rule that if you do, you run these risks which cannot be avoided at all. 
That argument won’t go down as easily as before. 

Mr. Townend. —After you have examined the other points, 1 think that 
you will yourself admit the force of that argument. 

President. —Yes, up to a certain point. 

Mr. Townend. —We have reduced our men from 57 to 32. We take consi¬ 
derable pride in that. We have reduced our total Europeii staff by 34. 

President. —In this particular indu.stry, people say that nobody except the 
Welshman knows anything aboiit it. Therefore you have got to show this 
work can be' done by others. 

Mr. Townend. —It can bo done and it is being done. The only place which 
the Indian is not able to take is the superintending side of it. The man in 
charge of .the mill has got to have many years’ experience behind him whatever 
his nationality may be. 

Mr. Mather. —Every detail of the manipulation on the mill is now being 
done by Indians? 
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Mr. Townend. — Ycb. 

Mr. Mathias .—In due courbe siller lo or "lO vein's your Indian labour will 
he ill a position to supervise also. 

Mr. Tnvnrnd. —We certainly hope so. 

J)r. Mutthai .—What is the highest siiliiry drawn by an Indian in your 
works ? 

Mr. Toirnend. —I cannot answer that of! hand. We have a number on 
Rs. 250. 1 don’t think that we have anybody drawing a higher salary than 

that. We .start our men on a very ninch smaller salary. 

P)ev/(/f!/it.--Take a concrete ease. II you have reduced your number of 
covenanted men by about 25, you may have done in one of several ways. 
When there is a vacancy, you don’t fill it or yon employ an Indian in his 
place. Has any Indian taken the place of any covenanted man in that 
sense in the mills? 

Mr. Tou-nend .—No. 

Ih\ Mattlini. -What is being done is that the imported skilled labour is 
gradually being re))laced by Indian skilled labour but that as far us supervi¬ 
sion goes, there has been no substitution. 

Mr. Townrnd. —Not in the Hot Mills. 

President, —That you say you can’t do tor a number of years. 

Mr. Townand. —Yes. 

'J)r. Mutthai. —I notice that if you do that shows itself in the reduced yield, 
and in the breakage of rolls. Would there be an increase in ‘ wosters ’ 
also ? 

Mr. Townend. —It is very dillicult to say. 

Dr. Mafthai. —You don’t think that they would go up. 

Mr. Townend. —There might bo more wasters produced by defective hand-- 
ling in the milks, but I would not be able to tell you that definitely. 

Dr. Mutthai. —I notice from your figures that ns your output increases 
there is a slight increase in the percentage of wasters. It has not got any¬ 
thing to do with bundling. 

Mr. Townend. —1 would not directly attribute the increase in wasters to 
defective handling. It is very difficult to establi.sh that. 

t’re.<!ideiit. —As regards the -“ debit for .spoiled sheets ” this is .some new 
entry that you are making in your cost sheets. Is there 'any change in the 
system ? 

Mr. Farquhamon. —A change in the costing system. 

President.—here did you show this before? 

Mr. Farquharsnn. —In the scrap. 

President. —'Wliat it comes to is that .seraii has gone up from Rs, .1 and! 
odd to Rs. 6—that is what it comes to. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —When yon take credit for spoiled sheets, there must be a. 
corre,spoiiding debit. 

Mr. Farqxi,harson. —Yes, there is in the other dejiartraents. 

Dr. --Would it he in the steel cost per ton of blackplato? 

Mr. Farquhar,son. —It is sheets spoiled in the other departments. 

.Mr. Mather. —They are not defective sheets made in the hot mills. 

Mr. Farquharson. —No. 

President.- There is one other point. Do von sell anv black sheets at 
all? 

Mr. Farquhar.sun.—\\e sell those which are not good enough for tinning.. 

President.-—Yon don’t sell any other kind. 

Mr. Farquharson .—No. 
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Tresident. —Is there any market for them? 

Mr. Faiqnharson. —There is a certain market. 

Preifidenl. —What do they use these spoiled sheets for? 

Mr. Farquhars(m. —They make them into boxes, paint drums, etc. 

Pre.iident. —How much would you get for a ton of good hlackplate.® 

Mr. Farquharsoii .—Wo got about Hs. 100 a ton. 

President. —What ] \\ant to know is—apart from tlic requirements of 
•tinning, is there any demand for untinned black sheets:' 

ilr. Toirnend. —C^ertainly there is, but it is a very small demand. There 
is a big demand for plates of a huger size. 

President. —Than you roll? 

Mr. Ton'nend. —Thai; we can shear. AVe can roll the size that the market 
wants, but we are not equipped with proper shears. 

President. —There is a certain amount of black sheet imported into the 
country. I want to know whether it would be more economical to manufac¬ 
ture these thill black sheets in connection with the Tinplate Tnduslry or 
aa a separate Sheet Mill Industry. 

Mr. Townend.- If wc were equipped, there would lie certain sizes and 
gauges which wc could ivcll undertake. 

President. —Under I". 

Mr. Toyrneiid. —W'e are rolling from 31 gauge to 27 gauge at the moment. 
We cohld easily roll down to 24 gauge. 

President.--Ji struck me that there was a considerable amount of market 
for black and galvanized sheets. T was wondering whether it would he more 
oconomical to run a black sheet work.s along with a tinplate mill or whether 
it would he better to work a sheet mill separately. 

Mr, Townend. —There are certain gauges which a tinplate mill can work 
more economically than a sheet mill. 

Dr. Matthai. —The gauge depends on the sort of rolls that you have. 

Mr. Townend. — So far as our pre.sent subject is concerned, the ability to 
toll blackplate simply depends on having proper shears, and appliaiice.s 
in other departments for annealing, pickling, and so on. The market wants 
plates 6 ft. long. 

Dr. Matthai. —AA'hat is .suppo.sed to be the standard size? 

.Ur. Townend. —fi ft. by 2 ft., and 6 ft. by 2 ft. ti ins. 

Dr. Matthai.— If you look up the Iron and Coal Trades Review you will 

find prices quoted for 4 sizes of tinplate. Out of these how many sizes 
■do you do here now? 

Mr. Farquharson. —We do all of them. 20x14 is the basis size and the 

others, the sizes for making 4 gallon tins. We can easily make the first 

■size, but there is no particular demand. 

Dr. Matthai. —You could do it if there was a demand. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It will not be economical to iniuease the number of gauges 
and sizes. If you increase the variety it will increase your costs to some 
extent. 

Mr. Farquharson. —A^es. Our cost would be less if wc manufactured a 
few sizes only. 


Intermediate Costs. 

President .—They came down from Rs. 30'370 in 1924 to Rs. 28‘587 in 
1926, the difference being about Rs. 7. 1 want to know first of nil what are 

the principal processes in this part, 

Mr. Townend .—The principal processes are pickling, annealing and cold 
Tolling. 
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President, Then the black sheet goes into the tinning house. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

Br. Matthai. —Pickling just cleans the plate P 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai, —Annealing just softens it and cold rolling polishes it, 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President, The main reduction in the cost is very largely due to reduction 
in labour 9; 166 to '1'623. Do you have much covenanted labour in thi* 
department P 

Mr. Townend, —I don’t know what the protection is. There arc two 
covenanted men on pickling, two on annealing and two on cold rolling, 
against 365 uncovenanted approximately. 

President. —These are not very difficult processes, are they? 

il/r. Tovmend. —The processes are essentially not very difficult but it is 
very easy to spoil good work through incxpeiienccd pickling, annealing or 
cold rolling, 

President. —In annealing it remains in the furnace for some time. What 
doe,s the man do? Is not the annealing box entirely closed? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, but he looks through the holes provided in the 
furnace, and judges by the appearance of the box whether it has had enough 
heat; the box becomes red hot. We have made a practical tost of Indianiza- 
tion in that department. We have now only two imported men theiie. We 
have three shifts each equally important and wc have put an Indian on one 
of the shifts. 

President. —How do you find him ? 

Mr. Townend. —The spoiled sheets that we get come very largely from 
his shift. That is a matter of fact and not a matter of opinion, but wo 
arc training him. The .same thing applies to the pickling. We have 
dispensed with one of the two pieklers and we have now got only one 
covenanted man there, and the Indian is Icaruiug tho work very creditably 
indeed. He is not alone, .as in the anne.sling, because the covenanted man 
is there to see how he is getting on. They are working side by side pn 
different machines. 

Mr. Mather. -You are working only one shift there? 

Mr. Townend- —Yes, In the cold rolls we have not indianized in the 
same way. There are several likely Indians in the dep.'irtment hut none of 
them is yet capable of taking charge. 

Fresideni.- The other item is acid which is about Ks. 6‘12. Is this siil- 
pl^nric acid? 

Mr. Townend. -Yes. 

President. —You get it from the Tata Iron and Steel Company? 

Mr, Townend. —Yes. 

President. —It does not .scorn to have made very much difference to your 
cost. 

Mr. Townend. —That is explained in the note in- Statement VII. 

President. —My point is different. 1 thought the duty on sulphur was 
removed, but that does not seem to have made much difference to you. 

Mr. Farquharsun, —In Statement VII we have put the whole thing clearly. 
It was Rs. 85 a ton up to the middle of May 1926 and after tho 17th it 
has come down to Rs. 80 per ton. Tho price they charge is their works 
cost, plus 10 per cent. 

President. —Is not this quantity rather too large? 

Mr. Townend. —It is higher than we expect to get, say 7i lbs. per'box. 

President. —Is it due to wastage?. 
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Mr. Townend. —It is clue to less efficient labour and less efficient handlings 
It is of course wastage in that sense. We fully expect to reduce it as wo' 
gain more experience. Our consumption is not higher to-day than some 
works. 

Prenident. —The Welsh Tinplate people are coming here to give evidence 
and we will ask them about it, but your explanation eshiefly is this, that 
the laboTir at present is not sufficiently well-trained to economise the 
materials. 

Mr. Townend.—That is perfectly correct. 

President. —Then there is this item of “Annealing box covers” which 
has gone up by about R.s. 2 and I understood that was mainly d\ie to a 
cl'iange of system. 

Mr. Townend.—-Wa estimated the life of an annealing box as two years 
and then wo found that we were not getting two years out of them, and' 
so we had to raise the charge for the boxes as it was found to be insufficient. 

President- —Do you make them here? 

Mr. Townend. —No, they are imported. 

President. —AVhat are they made of? 

Mr. Townend. —Pressed steel. 

President.- -Is it a special patent process? 

Mr. Townend. —No, there is no patent, but it is a specialized branch of 
steel fabrication. 

President. —They will always have to be imported ? 

Mr. Townend. —The covens? Probably yes. Messrs. Bird & Co., and 
others have made annealing bottoms for us. 

The Tinhouse and Warehottse Department. 

President. —We will now take the Tinhouse and Warehouse Department, 
There the total cost of the finished article came down from Rs. 'i68-027 in 
1924 to Rs. 31I1'816 in 1926, the dilloTcnce being about Rs. 145. In this 
department the cost above metal came down from Rs. 65-592 in 1924 to 
Rs, 37‘473 in 1926. There is a difference of about Rs. 18. 

Mr, ParQuharson. —Yes. 

President. —First of all I want to know, whether, in this department 
there is any wastage in the sense that you got say from 100 tons of black 
sheet 95 tons of tinplate. 

Mr. Townend. —The wastage is negligible. 

Pr«sicie7it.--Practically you account for the whole 100 per cent, by way 
of product. 

.Mr. Farqnharson.- -Yes. 

Pre.side.nt. —But you have got a system by which you don’t know really 
speaking how much your wasters cost and how much your unassorted and 
how much your primes cost. 

Mr. Parquharson. —They all cost the same. 

President. —The point is—should we allocate the same cost to different 
products. Take the case of rails for instance in Tata’s works. They turn 
out certain quantities of second class rails. They don’t count that as pj-o- 
duction. They say these are second class rails and they credit that depart^ 
ment with the pfice of the second class rails and then the remainder is the 
output. The result therefore is that their works costs so far as good rails 
are concerned go up, but in your case it is the other way about. Do you- 
see the point? In your case the primes carry less in proportion to their 
value than the wasters do. In the case of Tata’s, good rails carry practically 
the whole costs. 

Mr. Farquhanson .—Wo have got to take our wasteri out,, and credit ouir 
manufacturing cost with the price of wasteri." 
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Mr. Mather. —And the balance is divided by the weiftht of tlie primes only. 

Mr, Fa^rquhairson.— It will mean a .slightly larger iirice for a smaller 
production. 

President.—The result is that your primes really speaking .show much 
cheaper than they really arc. I take it that the proportion of your wasters 
end unassorted to the i)i'imes is about 15 to 20 per cent, 

3Ir. Parquharson. —Yes. 

President. —That is a bigger percentage than Tata’s second class rails. 

Mr. Parquharson. —Jt is a recognised percentage in the Tinplate Trade. 

President. —T am trying to explain to you the difference in the costing 
sy.stem. It makes the cost of the primes a little smaller. 

Mr. Townend. -It costs the same all through the works whether they are 
primes or wasters. 

d/r, d/uilier.— In so far as it is inevitable to make some percentage of 
wasters in making primes, the loss on these wasters, that is the difference 
between the co.st and the selling price should be borne by tlio primes. 

Mr. Parquharson. — We take the average cost and the average price. 

Mr. Mather. —It might have a bearing in this way. You find that your 
average; cost according to your present system i.s so much. There is rathei 
a tendency to feel that if yon arc selling your priine.s at that price, the 
position is satisfactory, altliough you have got to sell your wasters at less 
price. On your total transaction.s there would bo some loss. 

Mr. Parquharson. — There is another thing with this average. 

Mr. Mather.--Yon don’t know precisely at what price you can afford to 
soli your pi-imes, 

.Mr. Parquharson. —All tlie.se c.i.f. figures we have given you are for primes. 

T)r. Matthal. —The suggestion that is now made would mean that you 
should treat your wasters for accounts purposes practically on the sumo 
footing as scrap. 

Mr. Purciu.harsoii. —That is not the way in which we have given figures 
to the Tai'iff Board before. 

President. —At that time the Tariff Board did not think it necessary to 
go into costs in detail. The point i.s this. You have taken a sort of 
weighted average. In Statement IX (t/),you have shown your realised price 
as Rs. 382 for inimes and for wasters lls. 238 in 1925. 

Dr. Mallhai .—There is one difference between your position three years 
ago and now. In 1923-24 yon had very few waster,s compared with 1925-20. 
Is that not so? 

Mr. Parquharson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—It w.as under 15 per cent, in 1923-24. It is about 18 per 
cent, in 1925-26. 

President.- If you look at Statement IX (d), will be seen that there 
is a difference in round figures of Ks. 100 pea- ion between primes and 
wasters. It w-ould make a difference of Rs. 20 against primes. 

Mr. ParquParson, —Yes, but our average price is 10 per cent, lower. 

President. —It i.s more here. 

Mr. Mather. —Your average jirice for 1924-25 is Rs. 20 below ybur price 
for primes. 

-1/?■- P'arci u harso n .—Y cs. 

President. —The trouble is that there are no two separate prices—as far 
as 1 can see, c.i.f. prices for primes and c.i.f. jirices for wasters. Tf the 
difference is as much a.s Rs. 20, it may be worth while considering whether 
they should be separated for tariff purposes. 

Mr. Farquharson. —The difference is 2,s. to 3j. per box. 

Dr. Matthai. —You get separate quotations in the Iron and Coal Trades 
Review for primes and wasters. 
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3/r. I'arquharson.- Yes. 

President. —In the l)azaar they are known as waslei-sF 

Mr. Fnrq\n\arson. —Yes. 

President." 1 think in that case what yon hare to do is to get the true* 
works cost of your primes a.gainst the true woi'ks cost of your ^rasters, and' 
give us the c.i.f. prices for both separatel.r, 

Mr. fownend. -We cannot go right back to tlie hot mills for wasters. 

Pre.vdent. —WTiat would you do? 

Mr. Townend, —We can give you a combined statement. 

President. -If the difference is as much as Rs. 20 a ton - it is more as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. Toxenend. —"We ought to state that we cannot get the c.i.f. price for 
wasters in the same way as we can get the c.i.f. price for prime.s. 

Pre.sident, Take the f.o.b. price. 3 on can get that. 

Mr. Tovmend. —W'^e cannot get the same return on them. 

Presidenf. -First of all we will have to see what effect it has on the 
works cost. If the difference is substantial then in that case it may he 
expedient to have, if protection is given, a different tariff for the two. 

Mr. foxoiiend. That may turn people off to wasters from primes or vice 
ver.sd. 

Mr. Mather. There would be many administrative difficulties. You would 
need expert sorters in the Customs Offices. 

President, —In any case we must get some idea as to what your fair 
selling price ought to he for primes. 

_ Mr. Townend.—Mny I suggest a difference between tijiplates and rails 
in this respect, viz., that there is not a recognised market for second class 
rails. 

President. —Yes, there is. 

Mr, Townend. —Tata’s can’t sell theirs. 

President. —There is a certain market for second class rails. 

_Mr. Townend, —Are prices quoted in the Trade papers for second class 
rails ? 

President.—I don’t know. Apparently they manage to sell. 

Dr. Matthai. —What you mean is there is no recognised market for .second 
class rails. 

Mr. Townend. Yes. My point is that there is a I'ccognised market for 
what are called tinplate wasters. 

Mr. Mather. —If yon a.ssume that yon are able to get a particular price 
for your wasters (which of course is lower than the price you get for primes) 
the true cost of your primes comes to a higher figure tluiii the average cost 
you show here. Therefore you could not satisfactorily sell vour primes at 
less than that. 

Pre.sidenl. In the allocation of your ivorks cost that way, should we go 
far wrong if we allocated in proportion to the realised price? 

Mr, Townend. —Did not you ask us just a minute ago to exclude the 
wasters as scrap for the time being, and to take our cost per box on the 
finished tonnage of primes? 

President. - You must give credit to the works. 

Mr. Farqiiharson.- —Yes for the price realised for the wasters and fheri 
we would distribute the costs on the primes. For that purpose we may take 
the summary .statement. You don’t want nil these in detail. 

President. —You take the total works cost of the whole in each year. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 
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President- —You have got the cost per ton. Multiply it by the tonnage. 
Deduct from the total the amount you reeoive from the wasters and divide 
the balance by the tonnage of primes. 

Mr. Townend. —We will have to get an average price and ajDply it to tho 
mumber of wasters. 

Mr. Mathias. —What exactly is meant by unassorted? 

Mr. Townend. They are primes and wasters all in one box. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then the purchasers lake their chance. 

Mr. Townend. —No, there is a certain use for wasters. Some users want 
all primes, others take certain quantities of wasters and certain quantities 
'of primes, and others again want all wasters. 

President. —In this, the cost of tin per ton of tinplate has been varying a 
good deal in spite of the exchange being in your favour. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes (handed in n statement showing the rate of tx- 
ehango ruling between Straits and Penang per 100 dollars). 

JJr. Matthai. —What particular rate is this? Is it telegrajihic transfer 
rate? Bank’s selling or buying r.ato? 

Mr. Farquharson. —It is the rate that we have to pay on our drafts. 

Pre.sident. —If ue take .August 1923, the exchange has como down from 172 
to IS'I in Jinie 1920, that is just about 10 per cent. Since Juno 1924 it has 
come down from 101 to 154, that is about 4 per cent. 4 per cent, on^ls. 4,000 
is about Its. 160 per ton. 

Mr. Farquharson .—Yes, 

President. —You have given the price of tin as Its. 4,365 for January to 
March 1926. It does not make any allowance for the reduction in duty of 
Rs. 275 per ton, 

Mr. Farquharson. —No. 

President. —The duty of Rs. 525 per ton was not a specific duly, was it? 

Mr. Farquharson. —It was a specific duty. 

President. —Now there is a specific duty of Rs. 250, 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President.--In that case there would be a further reduction in the cost of 
itin consumed per ton of plates. 

Mr. Farquharson. —About Rs. 4 per ton. 

Vr. Matthai. —It is about Its. o-5 per ton. 

President. —That will bring down your nett motal cost to Rs. 32 from 
Rs. 37. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —The incidence of the duty is still Rs. 4’61. Is that correct? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —There is a biggish improvement in the quantity of tin used 
per ton of tinplate from 52‘65 lbs. in 1924 to 41'34 lbs. in 1926. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Ycs. 

President. —Is that due to belter practice or the tin being better? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Due to better practice. We have improved our 
tinning machine and we are now using a considerably less quantity per box 
than w'o previously used. 

President. —Have you made any alteration in your machinery. 

Mr. Farquharson .—Y’es. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is tlie principal thing. 

Mr. Farquharson. —YTes. 

President .—1 thought that the principal thing that you had done was to 
,remove the rubber suckers? 

Mr. Farquharson .—We removed the whole machine. 
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President. —The place of the rubber sucker has been taken by a boy. 

Mr. Farquharson. —^l!'es. 

Ft. Maithai. —T suppose the improvement might have been greater but for 
tfe absence of -skilled labour on leave. Yon explained your reduction in the 
yield of blackplate on account of increased output. That consideration would 
apph liere hut it lia.s been counteracted bj’ the improvement in your 
nunhinery. 

Mr. Towneiid. —That i,s correct. 

Mr. Mutdi'T.T —As you jiass more sheets through the tinhouse per dayj you 
get less loss per sheet in tin scruff and so on. 

Mr. Townend. —fs'o, we cannot pass more than a certain number of sheets 
per shift through .a tinning machine. 

Mr. Mather.—You were not passing your maximum number before. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, we have been running each tinning machine to its 
maximum capacity. 

Mr. Mather. —In 192'! you were not. 

Mr. Towneiid. —I cannot say that we were using our tinning machines to 
their maximum designed capacity, but wo were getting the maximum possible 
under the conditions obtaining in India. When our production increased, 
we saw that the only way to increase the output in the tinhouse was to alter 
the size of the machines. 

Prenident. —You have made the machine smaller. 

Mr. Tovmend. —Yes, thus reducing the amount of export supervision re¬ 
quired. 

President. —That is one thing. 

M r. Townend. —And our Indian workmen could work more efficiently than 
they could with the big machines. 

President.—Fo you expect any improvement stillP 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

Mr, Mather. —What do you think you would be able to get that figure down 
top 

Mr. Townend.- T think that wc will be able to reach the Welsh figure. 
We are really as good as many works in Wales now. 

President. -What would be their consumption? 

Mr. Townend. —T have been given 1 lb. 14 oz. per box as being an average 
Welsh consumption. We are getting below that now. 

President. —It comes to 38 lbs. per ton. 

Mr. Townend. —Taking the consumption of tin in the tinning machine, wo 
are using about 1'65 lbs. per box which is about 1 lb. 10 oz., that is nett after 
taking credit for scruff. I think that that would be a very fair average for 
Wales. Wo hope some time to get down to 1 lb. 8 oz. 

President. —1 lb. 10 oz, nett. 

Mr. Townend. —^Yes. I want to give the figure of 1 lb. 14 oz. as the gross 
in Wales. 1 think that the nett average for Wales would be 1 lb. 10 oz., that 
is what we are getting. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are getting that at present. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. There arc some works in Wales which will tell you 
that they get lower. We also hope to get down to a lower figure. 

I'Ve.s'ideTit.--Wliat is scruff? 

Mr. Townend. —Skimmings off the top of the tin pot. 

President. —How do you take credit for that? in Statement IV (c) you 
have taken credit for 11s. 19-922. Is it because the price of tin has gone up? 

Mr. Farqnharson.- We get a much better price for scru'f. 

Fresident. —Do you sell it? 

Mr. Farquharson, —We ship it to England. 
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Mr. Townend. —^That is another handicap of our trade oril here. 

Dr. Maithai. —Most of your refuse is exported 1 find. 

Hr. Towne.nd. —Yes. 

President. —Rs. 19-922 is nearly a quarter of the cost of tin i)er ton of 
tinplate. 

Dr. Matthai. - Tn your note you account for lls. 19 partly because of the 
improvenient in the arrangements for recovery. 

Mr. Farquharson. —That is recovery of the scruff , not of tin. 

President. —Tt seems that you get about Rs. 1,000 a ton for scruff. 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Rs. 900. 

President. —l.s that nett? 

Mr. Farquharson. —That is nett. 

President. —It is a handicap in your case that you have to exiiort it. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathuis. —This disadvantage yon .suffer from having to export is really 
small when the price is considered. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It might possibly make a difference of one rupee. I think- 
that 5 per cent, of the selling value will probably cover that. 

Mr. Farquharson. —We lose the duty on what wo re-ship. 

President. —What is hajipening is that your tin has gone up by Rs. 600 a 
ton in price? 

Mr. FarqiLharson. —Yc.s. 

Pre.ddent. —Yotir consumption per ton has gone down. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —You are getting better value for your scruff which accounts for 
a difference of about Rs. 11 in the co.st of tin per ton of tinplate. 

Mr. Townend.—-Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —What happens to this scruff when it goes to England? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Tin is taken out of it. 

President.- -But you must be getting the British price for this except 
what you lose on freight, and handling charges. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President. —How much docs that come to? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per ton plus 30d. freight. 

Dr. Matthai. —What Ls the position with regard to the price of tin now? 
Except tor small variations, it is steadily going up. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you expect the upward tendency to continue? 

Mr. Farquharson. —It was expected to go up a little while ago but it re¬ 
mained steady. 

f.'osf ahoue metal. 

President. -I see that the cost above metal has come down from Rs, 65-692 
to Rs. 37-473. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —I see the biggest drop is in labour- -15-43C to 8-729 in 1926, 
and general works expenses- -7-962 to 4-472. These are the two principal 
items. 

Mr. Farquharson. —The drop in the general works expenses is due to in¬ 
creased production. Labour is similar. 

President. —Then there is another big item, “ packing and despatching 
—Rs. 13-926 in 1924 and Rs, 12-788 in 1926. This seems to be rather a big item. 
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Mr. Farg^uliarson. —The largest part of that is easing for the tiiiplntc. 

President. —What does it consist ofp 

Mr. FarqiiJiarson.—Two pieces of tinplate. One of these two pieces is trehle 
size 20x30. Tho top one is single size and the bottom one treble size. 

President. —That is about 4 IS sheets a box.f 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Mr. Townend. —The tin casing is included in the price. 

Mr. Mathias.—This is the system of packing in Wales, I sujjpose? 

Mr. Toxvnend. —Yes, exactly tho same. 

Mr. Mather.- -1 take it that whenever you have them available you use 
waster plates and do you debit them as wasters in your cost.s? 

Mr. Farqxtharson. —We charge those at the cost price not selling i)ilco. 

Mr. Mather. —Works costs only? 

Mr. Mather. —You take two sheets to wrap a bundle of saloahlo tinplaios. 
You charge these two sheets at some particular price; is that the average 
works cost price without overhead? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.- —And the usual practice is to use waster plates? 

Mr. Townend. —We treat their costs in the same way as you want us to 
treat the wasters. 

Mr. Mather. —These arc not included in the production at all ? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, hut not in the costs tier box. 

President. —It comes to this that you are selling 1 ton and 84 lbs. for the 
price of 1 ton of tinplate ? 

Mr. Toxvnend. —That is so. 

Dr. Matthai. —From your Statement IV, 1 fmd that you don't take any 
debit for spoiled sheets iu 1924 though you do it in 1925. 

Mr. Farqxihar-xon. —lu 1924 we did not have this svstem. It started iu 
1925. 

Dr. Matthai. —You give your total cost above metal as Tls. 213. That js 
cost above steel and tin, is it not? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —I was looking at it this way. When yon incuoasc your out¬ 
put the direct effect of it will be on the cost above metal. If you add all youi 
labour costs in all the three processes, 1 find your total labour cost iu 1924 ie 
42 per cent, of the cost above metal, iu 1925 it is 36 per cent., and in 1926, 3S 
per cent. That is to say the decrease in your labour cost is more than pro 
portionate to the increased outj)ut. 1 tried to explain this b.y the nre.sence of 
these covenanted men. Am T right? 

Mr. Farqxiharson .—Yes. 


Dr. Matthai .—Now lake your fuel and power. In 192') it eojne- tc; '.7 per 
cent, of the cost above metal and that 17 per cent, is maintaineii right 
through 1925 and 1926. You have not taken advantage of the rediKtion in 
the cost of coal. You have simply brought it down proportionately. 

Mr. Toxvnend .—Power so outweighed fuel as to make the reduction iu the 
cost of coal almost negligible in comparison. 

Dr. Matthai .—Supposing you take your total consumption of fuel and 
electricity; that is an item which ought to come down with the increase in the 
output. If you take the three years together, fuel and power accounts for 
Rs. 36 in 1924, Hs. 29 in 1925, and Its. 24-7 iu 1926. 


Mr. Toxvnend .—We have made a reduction, but your point, T suppose, is 
that as cbmparod to the total cost we have not made any reduction? 

Dr. Matthai .—Suppcxsing there had boon no reduction in the cost of coal, 
you would still have made the same reduction. 
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All that I am suggesting is that the reduction has not been as it ought to 
be in view of the reduction in the price of coal. 

, I find that the materials stand at 7 per cent, right through. I am 
things like " Acid.” Both in the tin house and in the inter¬ 
mediate process it stands exactly at 7 per cent, in 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

Ml’. Toicnend. -A great many of our items remain constant whatever the 
output. Acid, for instance, is just about the same whatever the production is. 

Note on Statements I — IV. Costs. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tn your note you make a statement about the scruff figure 
for 1926. I don’t quite follow that. If you look at page 3 of th.at note ex¬ 
plaining the costs, there is a statement “ The credit for January to March 
1926 (for tin dros.s) is however misleading as it is higher than the average for 
the year is likely to be.” Why? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Because we have collected more in these three months. 

Mr. Mathuis. —I nin .still puzzled about this packing and despatching. I 
gather the biggest amount in this is the coat of the tin sheets ? 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —I find th.at the co.st of packing and despatching was Rs. 13 
in 1924 and Rs. 15 in 1925 whereas your cost of tinplate per ton was 468 in 
1924 and 380 in 1925. One would naturally expect the cost of packing and 
despatching to go down as the cost of sheets go down. On the other* hand 
it has gone up ? 

Mr. Farquharson. —That is due to difference in accounting. Things that we 
had not taken into the warehouse in 1924 have been taken in the warehouse 
in 1925 and 1926. Some of the packing and despatching was not charged in 
1924 to that department. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does that also account for the figures of 1925 and 1926? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.' —The cost of tinplate has decreased from Bs. 280 to Rs. 213. 
There is a big difference there. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. We co.sted 1925 and 1926 in the same way. 1924 
was different. 

Mr. Maihia,s. —So that the figures for 1925 and 1926 justify rather a smaller 
drop than from 15 to 13. It is 390 against 313. 

Mr. Farquharson. —You have a considerablo increase in the production with¬ 
out a considerable increase in the labour. 

Combined costs. 

President. —I want to compare your costs made up rather differently. That 
is to say, your actual works costs with reference to the cost of your materials 
including your metal and what I call auxiliary raw materials and the cost 
above total materials. These figures are taken from this combined table. 
First of all take your works costs in 1924—Rs. 458-927 and in 1926, 313-816, 
that is a difference of Rs. 145'111. What happens is this that of that amount 
Rs. 261-375 is the cost of materials of which metal accounted for Rs. 169-687 
and the auxiliary raw- materials accounted for Rs. 97-88 and in 1926 metal 
accounted for Rs. 117-204 and the auxiliary raw materials Rs. 73-128, that is a 
total of Rs. 190-332. 

President.—Dut of a total of Rs. 428 in the first year and Rs. 313 in 1926, 
more than half is accounted for by raw materials. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —You have not got so much control over the prices of these 
because you have to liuy them. Apart from improvements in practice by 
which you .save a little tin or acid or souietliing else over more thati 50' per 
cent. of your total works cost you have got no control to speak of. The only 
direction.s in which you can reduce your costs are tho costs above materials 
which in 1924 w-ere Rs. 127-52 and in 1926 Rs. 123-484 nett. 
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Mr. Karquharaon ,—^Yes. 

President. —]n that also there are certain items which you cannot reduce 
for instance in packirij^ and despatching. Roughly 84 lbs. of tin plate must 
be given away with one ton of tinplate. Is not that soP 

Mr. Varquharson, —Yes. 

President. —So the scope for reduction is confined practically to Rs. 112 
which is the cost above materials, not taking into account packing and des¬ 
patching. 

Mr. Farquharson. -Yea. Rut we have control over yield. 

President. —That would affect the amount of materials used per ton of 
metal, if you improve your yield. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yejs. 

President. —If you take the proportions they appear very big. Take labour 
which was Rs. 89 a ton in the first year and it is now Rs. 46 a ton. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —I think you have explained that generally, but I don’t see that 
it is fully at:counted for. T don’t find how you have been able to make this 
reduction of Its. 43 a ton. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Wo have doubled our output with the same number of 
men. If you refer to the later statements, you will find that the number of 
men hjis not gone up. In the meantime output has doubled. That will ex¬ 
plain the very large difference. 

President. —Looking at this table do you consider that there is room for 
economy from your point of view? 

Mr. Farquhar.<ion. —The first economy is that we shall increase our produc¬ 
tion to a certain extent in the next two years. 

Pre.'iidenf.--That would not bo very much. Your output will be about a 
1,000 tons more, 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes, that is a direct economy. We have an economy 
to make in the quantity of steel used. We will reduce our proportion of 
scrap. We are also going to reduce all our stores such as palm oil, acid, zinc 
chloride, etc-., which 4 years’ practice will allow us to do. The breakage of 
rolls will undoubtedly be reduced with more practice. 

Mr. Mather. .Can you save anything in the general works expense? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. There will be a certain saving by reason of the in¬ 
creased production. 

President. —So far as this is concerned we will have to consider it in the 
light of another statement you are going to give us. 

Mr. Townend. —There will be another saving. We hope to improve our 
percentage of prime-s. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you say how' your practice compares with a good Welsh 
mill ? 

Mr. Tiiirneud. A Welsh mill will get lo to 20 per cent. We are about us 
good as an average Welsh mill. 

President. —What is your percentageP 

Mr. Toxonend .—At present 19. We ought to get down to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Farquharson. —We have brought it down to 17 per cent, for a month. 

President. —Please explain to me what you really call a waster. 

Mr. Townend. —A waster is any plate with a defect in it of any descrip¬ 
tion. It may be a pin point showing black. It may be a corner slightly bent 
down. There may bo a mark on the surface. There may be a patch on It 
that is ndt properly tinned. In our Waster Analysis sheet we have got about 
60 different conditions making wasters. 

President. —Does it affect its use or does it affect merely its appearance P 



Mr. Towne.nd. —With kerosiiie plate it is mainly appearance. Most of the 
plates we send out as wasters aro perfectly good for any purpose unless appear¬ 
ance is a first consideration. The tea packers put a wrapper round the tin, 
and although they usually buy primes, most wasters would keep the tea in 
good condition, and it wouldn’t matter what they looked like. Biscuit tins 
and cigarette tins also have paper wrapped round them. The kerosine tin 
above all is the one you look at. It has got no wrapper on it. 

Fresident. —Do you use it for petrol too? 

Mr. Tuwnend.- -Tes, but petrol tins arc painted. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is there any considerable amount of wasters imported into 
this country? 

Mr. Townend. —There is a (constant demand for wasters. 

J)r. Matthai. —^All the dealers’ dem.ands are for wasters. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are wasters not used for kerosine oil tins? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yea, they are used, but only to a limited extent. 


Overhead charges. 

Fresideni. —That disposes of that so far as your costs are concerned. Now 
•we have got to take your overhead. You have given me so many different 
statements about your block value that J really don’t know where 1 stand. 
Which statement do you suggest really represents your actual block value? 

Mr. Farquharson. —This letter wo wrote on the 24th June gives the actual 
block value. 

President. —Statement XX will do for our present purpose. We will take 
the values in round figures. Rs. 11.5 lakhs is the block value as it stands in 
your books? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. This is for works alone ■without the town. 

Fresideni, —We will take the works alone without the town. You say that 
you have divided it into dollar, sterling and rupee expenditure. Rs. 45 lakhs 
is the rupee expenditure. 

Mr, Farquhar.son, —Yes. 

President. —And we will say Rs. 1C lakhs is the sterling expenditure and 
Rs. 84 lakhs the dollar expenditure. You suggest, I think, in one of your 
letters so far as the rupee expenditure is concerned, there ought to be no 
deduction. 

Mr, Farquharson. —No. 

Fresideni. —But tliat os regards sterling and the dollar expenditure you 
think that you have spent about one-third more than the present day value. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —But the rupee expenditure also would include expenditure, I 
take it, on structural material and various other things. What does this ex¬ 
penditure consist of? 

Mr. Townend. —It would include foundations, brick-work, labour and the 
carrying charges from Calcutta to Golinuri. 

President. —Rs. 45 lakhs is a good deal if it included only that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Certain items of machinery are included in that. 
Machinery was Rs. 1,57,962 in 1921. 

Mr. Townend. —That is not machinery bought here. It may he steel erec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Mather. —You have got a separate heading for steel erection 

Mr. Townend. —1 should have said machinery erection. 

Mr. Mather. —That show's nearly Rs. 11 lakhs merely for erecting the 
machinery. 
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President,- Wc really wish to know how to write down your block value tO' 
its present value. So far as your sterling and dollar i3urcha>ses are concerned, 
there is no dispute up to one-third. As regards the other of course, we 
cannot yet tell what tho position may bo. I think T explained to you what 
we did in the case of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. In their case we 
wrote down the total block value from Bs. IS crores to Rs. 10 crores whether 
it was dollar or sterling or rupee purchase and we arrived at the figure this 
way. We wrote down the value of the plant that was actually purchased in 
America in dollars. Then we wrote down the amount by the amount of money 
they had spent out of the depreciation fund nicanwhilo on extensions. And we 
came to the conclusion that Rs. 5 crores would be the amount that we should' 
write off. 

Mr. Townend.- Are you not endeavouring to get from us the amount that 
it would cost us to put down a plant to-day? It would cost a certain amount, 
to put up a steel works, or to install a piece of machinery, irresiieetive of any 
question of depreciation on it. 

Mr. Mather .—Do you think it would cost Rs. 11 lakhs to erect the 
machinery ? 

Mr. Townend.- That is a matter of arithmetic. I am assuming that these- 
figures are correctly allocated. 

President .—There are two things. The first thing is your block value on 
wliiclj you arc entitled to depreciation. Another thing is the capital on which 
you can expect a return. They are two different things. Your block value 
may be a good deal more than the amount of capital on which you aro entitled 
to claim a profit. The point I am trying to make is that though your replace¬ 
ment value may be a crore of rupees, yet your capital which is entitled to earn 
may bo only Rs. 80 lakhs. Your block may be, for instance, Rs. 80 lakhs 
pins what you have got in your depreciation fund. 

Mr. Tovinend .—In fact we have got nothing in our depreciation fund. 

President .—I quite agree. 

Dr. MatihUi .—Supposing I bought three years ago machinery worth Rs. 100 
lakhs and that same machinery could bo bought to-day for Rs. 50 lakhs, it 
moans the present day value of the machinery is Rs. 50 lakhs. But my 
machinery has boon in operation for three years. It has been subjecst to wear 
and tear. Assuming that the wear and tear were about 10 per cent, a year 
then I deduct Rs. 15 lakhs from that. 

Mr. Townend.- -Yes, Rs. 5 lakhs a year on Rs. 50 lakhs. None the less, what, 
you are doing is to reduce the amount of our block by three years’ depreciation, 
and thereafter to allow us to calculate tho depreciation on that reduced figure 
only. 

President .—When you have set aside your depreciation, your block value 
gets down and your depreciation increases? 

Mr. Townend .—If I may answer your question on Dr. Matthai’s figures, 
what you wish us to do is to call our 100 lakh plant a Rs. 50 lakh plant less- 
3 years’ depreciation on Rs. 60 lakhs. 

President .—I lost sight of the fact that in the Tata Company’s case they 
built some part of their extensions out of tho depreciation fund. In your 
case whatever you built you built out of fresh capital. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President .—Wc will have to take into consideration by what amount your- 
block value ought to be reduced in the light of any information that you 
have given us and any other information that we may get. But the way in 
which you have presented your block value it is difficult to follow. There is. 
not much difficulty about the sterling and dollar expenditure. 

Mr. Mather .—A further point arises in connection with the dollar expen¬ 
diture. Those dates against which you have shewn the expenditure are the 
years in which you made the remittances and not necessarily the years in 
which the contracts wore entered into. There might be a considerable interval 
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ill a big order like this. For instanc;e, quite a large projiortloii of the dollar 
expenditure that you show against 1921 was presumably on 1920 contracts. 

Mr. Farquharson. —It was. 

Mr. Mathe.r. —And therefore at higher price.s than the average level of 
1921, during which year prices fell substantially. I take it that that applies 
to the bulk of your dollar and sterling expenditure, that is to say the con¬ 
tracts ivero actually entered into in 1920? 

Mr. Townend. —The beginning of 1921 was just as bad as 1920. 

Fresidenl. —Look at your letter of the 24th June. The dollar expenditure 
you have given in Stateinont XX is Rs. 83,67,936. According to your tele¬ 
gram from Mossr.s. Perin and Marshall the dollar expenditure of ?2,324,870 
would he reduced to 82,033,735, making a dill'erence of nearly 8300,000. But 
you give the rupee equivalent of the dollar expenditure as Rs. ij6-.f51,297, that 
i.s a difference of about Rs. 27 lakhs. 

Mr. Far}u/iar.<ionThat is the difference in exchange. 

Fre.ddenl. —That is what I wanted to know. Ts that due to the exchange? 

Mr. Farqu.ltarKon. —Yes. I look that at the present rate of exchange. 

Dr. Matthai. —What was your original figure? 

Mr. Farquhar.^ 0 H.~'[lia,if is given in another statement. 

Mr. Mai-hias. —At the present day exchange Rs. 56 lakhs represents Us. 60 
lakhs. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Fes. 

Fre-Hdenl.- Again in the sterling expenditure you have got Bs. 16,11,021. 
How does that come down to Us. 5,28,027? You say that purchases in the 
United Kingdom at the present day would cost £39,602 against the original 
cost of £54,779. 1 don’t find that figure anywhere. That is clearly wrong. 

Mr. Farqv.har.'son. —The sterling figures are wrong. 

President. —^Us, 5,28,027 is the equivalent of £39,602, I take it. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Fresident. —But there is another £56,000 to come in. 

Mr, Farquharson. —That has been omitted I am afraid. 

Fre.nde.ni, —Then your block value as given there will go up ijy about 
£55,0(X). 

Mr. Farquhar.^on. —Are you prepared to allow that to come in the replace¬ 
ment cost? 

Fresident. —This expenditure on interest, loan, travelling, etc.—comes from 
the loan, that yon took for the construction of the works from the Burmah Oil 
Company. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Fresident. —During construction ? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —We wdll have to consider that point. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Are there any other figures we can give you? Wo can 
W'ork them out iii any way you like. 

Mr. Mather.--T>o imu tliiiik that that method of getting an estimate of the 
present cost is really likely to give yon the lowest figure at which keen buyers, 
as I expect you are, could really get machinery P 

Mr. Farquharson. —Wo have no option. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you really think that you would not bo able to get it 
for loss than f2,0(X)jOC)OP 

Mr. Farquharson. —Not in America. 

Mr. Mather. —If you are not able to get it for loss than that in America, is 
there no possibility of getting any machinery outside? 



Mr, Townend. —"We could not do it in 1920. We tried to buy all onr 
machinery in England, but we did not succeed, not only because they were 
full of orders but apparently beeanse they had not the facilities for building 
such big machinery. 

Mr. Mather. —Tt would not be a question of facilities. Every year English 
and Continental firms are building mills of other types which are much bigger 
and heavier than your tin mills. 

Mr, Maihras. —Have they any facilities now? 

Mr. Townend. —It i.s difficult to say. The point .arose like this. Our 
machinery is bigger than that of any tin mill in Wales and the manufacturers 
were so surprised with the specifications that one at least wont up to our 
Tjo.irlon Office and asked if a mistake had not been made. 

Mr, Mather. —Even if that be so, don’t you think that if you had to pay 
these vei y high prices now, you would con.sidcr the possibility of working on 
a different system if it enabled you to use cheaper machinery? 

Mr. Townend. —T don’t think that wc could ever have adopted any other 
system. As to prices, we have been trying re(;entl 3 ' to get rolls from Great 
Britain but they are .SO jicr cent, more expensive than rolls from the United 
States. 

Mr. Mather.- Does that apply to very many things? 

Mr. Tov>nend. —don’t know whether it apjilies to very maiij' things or 
nor. • 

President. — T think I rold you lust tsme tint c.tic , the principles we 
applied was the drop in the composite price of steel in the United States of 
America, assuming that the price of steel bears some relation to the price of 
machinery and 1 think that most people who have given evidence before us 
on that point have agreed that that is a principle that may bo applied as 
machinery moves more or less in the same j)roportion as steel. Last time we 
hwl a<!tnHj prices. In 1020 the composite price was 08 dollars in United States 
of America. It came down in 1923 to 3?43. Since then, it wont down a bit 
and then it rose again and it is now ?40. The drop i.s from l?68 to ?40 during: 
this period. 

Mr. Mather. —The average price for British plates in 1920 was about £23 
a ton. In the first quarter of this year it was £7-10-0. The price of steel 
has not fallen in the United States as in other countries. 

President. —The United States’ prices are more reliable in this sense that 
there have been very few exchange complications there. It is a country wUch 
produces steel on a much larger scale than any other country in the world 
and which has a much better organised system of sales. Therefore the general 
level of prices in the United States is a fair indication of the price of 
machinery, at any rate of machinery imported from that country, 

Mr. Varquharson.- ■Tha.t is a drop of about 40 per cent? 

President. —I think that is the principle that we applied in the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company’s case. Of cour.se I don’t dispute Messrs. Perin and 
Marshall’s quotation but as you know there is a difference between the price 
quoted and price at which actual business is done. 1 think that if you took the 
composite price in that country and in the United Kingdom you will find 
Ih.at the comparison would be much more unfavourable because as Mr. Mather 
pointed out in Great Britain they take plates very often as typical of steel. 
There the drop has been a good deal more. What 1 am trying to point out 
to you is that this is one of the principles wo shall have to consider. We have 
applied it before and we may have to consider how far it can be applied now. 
Of course we shall have to make allowance for other conditions and if you can 
suggest any other method of arriving at it we should be very glad. 

Mr. h\arquharson. —There is j )0 other alternative except the one we have 
adopted, namely getting these quotations. 

President.—y'lo really cannot go by anything like that. You take in the 
composite price of steel, the price of 14 different articles. 
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Mr. Tovmend. —T ivould like to put this point before you. We have not 
got very much of what you would strictly call machinery in our works except 
electrical machinery. I don’t know how far electrical machinery has dropped 
in price with its very high proportion of fabric.ation cost. 

President. —You will find that the cost of fabricated steel has c'omo down 
in a greater proportion than the cost of ordinary steel. 

Mr. Mot/lias.--Perhaps you have some information as to the cost of ereov- 
ing a new works during tlio last two or three years? 

Mr. Townend. —Wo have none at all. 

President. —There is no plant that is comparable with yours in England at 
any rate? 

Mr. Farqnharson. —No. 

President. —American cost of erection is no indication of what it would 
cost you? 

Mr. Farqiiharson. —No. 

President. —The price of course would bo the same except that you will 
have to pay freight and other charges. 

Mr. Farquhurson. —That is right. 

President. —However, you can consider this point and suggest any other 
alternative that you think might help ns. 

Mr. Mather. —I would like you to consider inuch more carefully this state¬ 
ment of yovirs about the inability to reduce tho local expense. Tf this total of 
Rs. 44 lakhs represents the co.st of building and erecting the works and if 
you say you cannot reduce it more, it is a severe criticism of the whole policy 
of erecting works iii India. It is extremely difficult to beliove that it will 
always be necessary to spend that amount of money. T can tell you that it 
is substantially more than the total cost of building, erecting and equipping 
a tinplate plant in Wales, shortly before the war with a production similar to 
yours and any statement to the effoid that it is necessary to spend very much 
more on erection than the total cost of building, erecting and equipping a 
tinplate works elsewhere, requires very careful examination. 

Mr. Farqiiharson, —We .shall ro-analyse this .statement. 

Mr, Mather. —It is a largo proportion of the total. It i.s a very big sum; 
abtiut quarter of a million at the present rate of exchange. 

Mr. Farquharson. —^We will analyse this statement very much more fully. 

President. —It is very inijvortant to know how all this 44 lakhs of rupees 
was spent in this country. 

Mr. Mather. —^We .should like you to analyse this more fully, not merely 
in the, sense that you would give more detail but we would also like you to 
consider more carefully how far you would be able to avoid this heavy expen¬ 
diture if you wore doing work of that kind in future. 

Mr. Townend. —I trust that you do not mean to imply that we did not 
exercise care in avoiding unnecessary expenditure when the plant was being 
erected. 

Mr. Mather.- I imply nothing a.s regards the p.asot, but I do presume that 
you would oxerci.se great care if jorx came to extend the plant. 

Mr. Townend. —Certainly. 

President. -There is one other point. So far as your building is concerned, 
is it big enough to have a duplicate plant more or less? 

Mr. Townend. —No. To extend the hot mills we would have to extend the 
buildings. 

President. —I thought you had extra space for it already? 

Mr. Townend. —In the pickling and aTinealing departments, and in the 
cold rolls, we have ample apace available for extension, but not in j:.he hot 
mills. That is about tho only building we would have to extend in order to 
increase production, except for n small addition to the tin house. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you any rough estimate of the cost of exteiwdhEp 
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Mr. Toumend. —No. But it would be very easy to give you an idea of the 
cost, except that we cannot give you the present price of the machinery. 

Pranideri l .—So far as your machinery is concerned, you have not got any 
extra machinery ? 

Mr. Toumend. —No, it is all being used to its full capacity. 

President .—So far as the plant is concerned you will have to get an extra 
plant altogether? 

Mr. Townend.- Bi-obahly what we would do would be to install another 2 or 
4 hot mills and then increase the capacity of the finishing departments to 
deal with their output. Wo can increase our output by a very .small expen¬ 
diture relative to the original expenditure. These intermediate buildings 
that we have already got would save a large proportion of the cost of exten¬ 
sion. We would have to spend money on the hot mills but not in proportion 
to the original expenditure. We spent our money in the first instance in 
places where it was a good investment to put up buildings of a convenient 
size. We did that to allow for expansion and we will reap the benefit if and 
when we decide to expand. 

President .—Wo shall consider this point when we deal with your market. 
But the first difficulty is that there is not enough tin bar available in the 
country now. 

Mr. Parquharson.- Tntix’s have given us the assurance that they would 
supply us with enough tin bar. 

♦ 

President .—They have enough tin bars at present to supply you 50,000 
tons. 

.1/r. Farquharson .—The figure that Tata’s put down is our requirement. T 
don’t think that is their maximum capacity. 

President .—That is what you require for your own tin mill. Then they 
require sheet bar for their own sheet mill. As far as their programme is con¬ 
cerned, there is room for about 50,000 tons of tin bar. I don’t know what 
they will do in the future. They have given their total output as 560,000 tons 
of rolled steel and they show 60,000 tons for tin bar and the other steel is 
already used up for other kinds of rolled steel. 

Depreciation. 

After ascertainin,?: your block value we have to determine the amount 
of depreciation. We allowed per cent, depreciation in our first enquiry. 
As regards depieciatlon one question has arisen w'hich may not perhaps arise in 
your case. Tn .your case it would be ca,sy to .alter the .Articles of A,ssoci.ation, 
il necessary, because you have only two shareholders. Supposing you earned 
the depreciation allowed you, the question that arises is whether you would 
lay aside the full amount. That is one of the points wo have got to consider. 
Where an industry is protected and it is allowed a certain rate of deprecia¬ 
tion, that depreciation must be used for replacement and renewals and ohsole- 
S(;eiico and things of that sort and not for other purposes. So far as you are 
eoiicerned there may be no difficulty in satisfying tho Government and the 
Legislature f.hat this would bo done. When you cannot raise, fresh capital 
il may he used on extension but the idea is that the depreciation fund is 
intended for renewals and replacements and obsolescence and things of that 
kind. But if you want to increase your output and want to use the depre¬ 
ciation fund for that purpose, it m.ay not he a lcgitim.ate r;hargc. The point is 
that you are not to use this fund for paying dividends when times are lean. 
I don’t say that a firm like yours would do that. 

Mr. Townend .—Is it your point that if jmu give us protection on the basis 
of 6J i)er cent, depreciation you want us to depreciate our plant to at least 
that extent and you want us to keep tho depreciation fund intact without 
distributing it in dividends or anything like that? Your m.ain point, 1 
presume, is that we should .set aside tho 6i per cent, and secondarily that we 
should keep that fund to he emiiloyed for the purpose for which it is intended'. 



I take it you would not question the propriety of our buying extra plant with 
it. 

President. —We are not considering that. The point is that the State must 
have a giiar.antc-e tlmt the depi’eciation fund which is eiiriied is used for depre¬ 
ciation purpose.s. 

Mr. FauJhner.— Yn what form is the guarantee to be given? 

President. —One way would be to make it obligatory on the directors to 
•set it aside for the purpose for which it is intended. You see, it is one of the 
thiiig.s which we h.ave to consider. The country is interested in seeing that 
the industry is put on a sure, footing. You know what ordinary people do 
with depreciation. If there is a good year they may lay aside Rs. 60,000, if 
it is a bad year they may not lay aside anything because they must declare a 
dividend. That must not happen where an industry is protected. 

Mr. Townend. Your essential point is that we should put aside at least 
this 6J per cent, each year. 

Mr. Mathias. —Yes, so that the plant may always be kept up to date. 

Afr. Mather. —There are conipaiiios which provide in their articles that such 
and .such an amount shall be set aside for depreciation before anything is 
distributed to the shareholders. 

President. —Do you think that there should not be much difficulty in that 
so far as you are coiu^erned ? 

Mr. Faulkne.r. —You have to put that to Tala’s. 

President. —We have done so. 

Mr. Faulkner. —What did they say to that? 

rre.sident. .Mr. Peterson seemed to think, as far as 1 remember, that 
there .should not he much difficulty. He ha,s got to put it up to the 
Directors too. But we .sugge.sted to him that in their case it is far more 
important, because there are muneroas shareholders who may want dividends 
in bad years without caring much about depreciation. In your ease the 
difficulty is not so great and in fact none at all, because there are only two 
of you. We may not examine you orally again so you will have to give 
us your reply in writing. 

President, —Then the other charge that comes under Interest on Works 
Capital, etc., is the interest on working capital. 1 take it that you claim 
interest on Rs. 30 lakhs on .a 3 months’ turnover at the rate of per (.‘ent. 

^Tl^. Fa rquha rso n. —Y es. 

President. —The incidence of that works out at about, Rs. 7 a ton in 
round figures. 

Mr. Farqiiha esun .—YcS. 

Fre.'iident. —How do you calculate the Head Office charges? 

Mr. Ftirqu.harson, —These charge,s whicli we have given you are the 
actual chiirgcs. 

President■ —This year they are smaller than on the previous year. 

-Mr. Farquharson. —That is due to the increase in production. Our Head 
Office charges have not gone up, whereas tho toniia.ge has increased. 

President. —It comes to about Rs. o.OOO in round figures, 

Mr. Farquharson.— Yes. 

President, You have shown at the bottom of vStatemont V commission 
and brokerage which T presume have not gone into any of those other figures, 

Mr. Farquharson. —They have been taken from the prices we realised. 

President. —Are the-se nett realised prices? 

Afr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In Statement V you Lave given tlie actual price realised 
per ton as Rs. 346-,33 during January to March 1926 and you want to 
deduct Rs. 2'22 for commission and brokerage. 

Air. Farquharson. —Rs. 346'33 is our nett realisation at our works. 
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Manufacturer's Profit. 

Presiden t. - That cnnipletes the overhead charges. Then as regards the 
vnamifactnrer’s pro.ftt, if I iiridorstood Mr. Faulkner correctly, I think ivliat 
he meant wa.s that if the block value required to bo written down, the 
sliare capital and the debentures tvould be written down pro raid so that 
the whole burden is not thrown on the ordiuaiy .share.s. 

Mr. T'tntll-ner. —That i.s right. 

Presideut. —Supposing wc write down 25 por cent, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment we take otf 25 per cent, from the ordinary share capital and 25 per 
cent, from the debentures. 

Mr. Faulkner. —After finding out the amount to be written off, it will 
be allocated between the share capital and the debentures in proportion. 

Dr. MattAu/.-—Practically 2 to 1. 

Afr. Faidkncr. —Ks. 75 lakhs to Rs. 125 lakhs. The debentures are con¬ 
siderably more than the ordinary capital. 

President. —On the ordinary share capital yoti claim piofit at the rate 
of 10 per Cent, and on the other at 6 per cent. 

Mr. FnuUii er. —Yes. 

Pre.sidcnt. —That would give you a fair selling price, works cost plus 
tile overhead charges plus the niauiifactnrer’s profit cahmlated on this basis. 

A/s. Faulkner.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tn this statement you have taken a capitalisation of 
Rs. 120 lakhs. 

Air, Faulkner. —Rs. 1,50 lakhs, including Rs. SO laldis for working 
capital. 

Dr. Matthai.- You take your manufacturer’s profit, i find each year 
it works out to Rs. 9 lakhs. 

Mr. Faulknvr. —Yes. 

Dr. 'Matthai. —But according to the rales of interest that yon have 
stated, it ought to come to Ha. 11 lakhs on a capitalisation of Rs. 150 lakhs. 

Mr. Faulkner. —We have excluded R-s. .‘10 lakhs of working cajiital. 

Dr. Matthai.- If you take 6 per cent, ou debentures and 10 per cent, on 
the ordinary share capital, it would mean an average rate of 7} per cent, 
wliich is the same rate as .you have taken on your working capital, 

A/r, Townend. Are they usually differentiated at all? 

.Dr. Matthai. -If you borrow for a short period the rate of interest must 
be different from the rate of interest for the fixed capital which you 
borrow for a longer period. 

Mr. 1 'ov:nend. -In practice you raise a certain amount of capital for 
your concern. Some if it is jnit into fixed capital and some becomes float¬ 
ing capit-il and you expect a return ou the whole amount. 

Pre.ddeiit. —A^oii have t.aken 7i per cent, from what we allowed the Tata 
Iron aiul Steel Company in the first enquiry. 

'Mr. Town end. —Yes. 

A/r. .Mathias. —Your working capital, T take it, is prnydded by capital. 
It is not a question of short term loans. 

Mr. Far(jnharson. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —Suppose you borrowed, could you borrow at 71 per cent.? 

Mr. Townend. —I don’t think the Tinplate Company could borrow any 
.money at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —Ordinarily speaking. 

Mr. Townend. —It depends on the concern. 

Mr. 'Mather. —If you were in a sounder position, as you pre-suppose here 
for the future what rate would you bo likely to get in Calcutta ? 

Mr. Farquharson. —About 6 per cent. 
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President. —But the tro^ible in your case is that your dehoiiture capital' 
is much lai'i^er tlian your ordinary share capital which is supposed to be- 
represented by assets, is that not so? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Ih\ Mdtthai .—Your credit in the market is good, 

Mr. Town end. -Our greatest trouble would be that we have never de¬ 
clared a dividend. If wo had declared dividends, people would not ask 

how mu(;h was debenture capital and how much was ordinary share capital. 

President. —A bank whi(dt advances money can easily find it out. If 

your debenture issue is (30 per cent, of your assets, I don’t think you will 

get any bank to lend much money'. 

Dr. Mnithai. —per cent, was a fair rate 3 years ago. Now it is some¬ 
where near 6 per cent. 

Mr. Tumiend. — We could never have got any money. 

Statement IX (d)—The Bealised Prices. 

Presidcint. -In 1025 you realised Rs. 382-09 for primes. That was when' 
your protection was Rs. GO a ton. 

Mr. Farqnharson .—^Yes. 

President. —Tho average c.i.f. price for 1926 is £25-3-8. If you add' 
landing charges Rs. 2-12-0, it comes to Rs. 337-12-0. 

Mr. Fnrquharson. —Yes. 

Presiden.t. —And you add Rs. GO to that which is tho duty. If tho value 
of the imported article rose to the full extent of the duty, you would be' 
exj5ected to realise Rs. 397-12-0 for your priinas. 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Yes. 

President. —But you have only realised Rs. 382'09. 

Mr. Towncnd. —In addition to Rs, 382 we have to pay railw.ay freight. 

Mr. Mather. —Thi,s is nett realisation. 

Mr. Farquharson. —We liave got to pay the freight on tinplate from 
Jamshedpur to Calcutta. We have got to bring the tinplate to Calcutta' 
before vve can compete with tho landed Calcutta price. 

President. —How much does that account for.“ 

Mr. Farquharson. —As. 8 a box or Us. 10 a ton. 

President. — That would give you Rs. 392 against Rs. 397. So the point 
arises that in determining the amount of protection which would enable 
you to get a fair selling price, this freight from Gohnuri to Calcutta should' 
he .added. Is that your point? 

Mr. Farquharson. -Xos. 

President. —So that at tho port of Calcutta as compared with the foreign 
manufacturer you are at a di.sadvantage of Rs. 10 a ton. 

M r. Pa. rquharson. —Yes. 

President. —Of course in the case of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
that question arose also, but we dealt with it in another way, because they 
liavo got a large sale in the up-country markets whore they get an advan- 
tnge. 

Mr. Farquharson. —We have no such advanta.ge. 

President. — So far a,s your market is concerned, it is mainly confined tO' 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Calcutta is our biggest market. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your agreement is for delivery at Calontta. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yea, for primes. 

President. —Suppo.sing you bud no agreement. 
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Mr. Farquharson. —Still we should have to deliver the bulk of our goods 
in Calcutta. 

President.- -The principal consumers of your tinplate would be in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Yes. 

President. —You don’t sell much up-country. 

Mr. Farquharson.- -No, not at present. 

President. —L see that the demand of the Burmali Oil Company seems 
to vary from year to year. 

Mr, Farquharson, —Yes, in relation to our production. 

President. —That is to say they take 75 per cent, of your output. 

Mr. Farquharson. —They have been taking the whole of our prime pro¬ 
duction. Until our production got large enough we could not start on 
these miscellaneous plates. 

Mr. Mather.—Thore. is no reason to assume that when you got to 36,00*' 
tons the Burmah Oil Company will be unable to take the bulk of youi 
primes? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Xo. 

President. —Do they still have to import any? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Xo. 

President. —You are able to meet all their requirements. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Br. Matthai. —The Burmah Oil Company cannot olaim from you more 
than 35,000 tons. 

Mr. Furquharson .—No. 

Dr. Matthai. —As the contract .stands notv, they can claim only 36,000 
tons. 

Mr. Farquharson. They can claim only the quantity of tinplates manu¬ 
factured from 36,000 tons of steel. 

President. —As regards your wasters, you got a price of Es. 2SS-38 in 
1925 again.st a price of E.s. 298-906 this year, a difference of Es. 10. But 
you have put this foot note which 1 don’t understand.. 

“ This average price is inflated owing to onr not having sold a large 
portion of our waster production during January/May.” 1 don't under- 
-■itand the point of that. 

Mr. ToU'-n-e-nd —We didn’t sell many of our wasters in January/February. 

Mr. Mather. -You sold more in March and .^ipril. 

Mr. Farqu-harson. —Than we did in January/February. 

Mr. Mather. —Ts tliere any reason why yon should get a. much higher 
price ? 

Mr, Farquharson. —It is due to tho extra duty of Rs. 26. 

Preside-iit. —Wo ba.vii’t got any c.i.f, price for the wasters. We really 
don’t know whether you are getting a proper price for your waster,s or not. 

Mr. Farquharson. —As regards the wasters, it i.s more a question of 
freight than a question of price. 

President Why ? 

Mr. Forqiikorsofi. -Because a lot of onr .sale.s are in Karachi and such 
ports. We have got to compote with the Karachi price and pay the rail 
freight to Karachi. 

President. —Can’t you find a market for wasters here? 

Mr. Farquharson. —We cannot get a sufficient nuirket liere. 

President.— Why do you have it iii Karachi? 

dfr. Farquhorso-n-. —They are making ghee and oil tins for the vegetable 
nil trade. The dealers bciy from us and they got tins made in Karachi. 

President. —What is the freight from Tatanagar to Karachi? 
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Mr. Farguharson. —^Rs. 1-12-0 a nuiund wliiph is equal to Rs. 48 a ton. 

Mr. Mathin.s. —Would that affeot the price, that you get from the Burmah 
Oil Company. 

Mr. Farquharson. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is not that very low as compared to the price of primes? 

Mr. Fiirquha.rson. —No. Tt is a higher price than we get from the 
market. Actually in Calcutta we are getting very much the Welsh price. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —Half a c]-own per box less than for primes? 

Mr. Farguharsnn. —3 shillings a box. 

Dr. Matihai. —1 find according to your figures you get each year some¬ 
where about 75 per cent, of primes. 

Mr. Farquharsoit.- Yes. 

Frfsidenl. -If you have not got a market here at all and if you have 
got to .scud your .stuff to Karachi, you are handicapped lo f.nr a.s this 
p.srt of the industry i.s concerned. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yc,s. 

Fre.sidoii. —AYhat proportion lia.s lo go to Karadii ? 

Mr. Mather.- YA^ill it be 60 per cent? 

Mr. Farquharson .—Nothing like that. Wa also send up-country to other 
markets. 

Mr. Math.ia.'!. —.Ys regards tlie price paid h\' the Bnnnah Oil Cointmny 
for i)rime,s and wasters, the dilTerence is nearly Rs. 100, primes being 
Rs. 382 and wasters Rs. 288- whi(h is considerably tnore than Rs. 3 per 
box on the 'imported stuff. Approximately w.astors would be R.s. 50 loss 
than primes, 

i\fr. Farquhorson. —Yes. In the ease of primes under our contract with 
the Burmah Oil Company we pay freight up to Klialimar, no matter wbero' 
they send it. 

Mr. Mathias. —For wasters? 

Mr. Farqvliarson.---No, for primes. In the case of wasters we have 
to send to other ports and bear the freight. 

Mr. .Mathias.--Fren In the case of the Burmah Oil Company? 

Mr. Farqvharson. Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. --Do they buy ns ordinary bazar dealers? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President, —.Ks regards wasters, you are at a disadvantage as compared 
with the AVelsh Tinplate Industry in th.at you cannot get rid of your 
wasters as easily. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Our difference is greater. 

Dr. Matihai. —Taking the f.o.h. price that yon have given from Fehrn- 
ary 1925, I find practically a sliarp decline. Is that due to the fact that 
the stabilisation scheme broke down at that time? 

Mr, Farquharson.- Very largely due to that. 

President. —Your average price comes to Rs. ,360'27 in 1925 against 
Rs, 397 that you ought to have got, that is to say you have got on an 
average Rs. 25 less than the scheme of protection provides. 

Mr. Farquhar.-ion. —Rs. 35 less. 

Presideni' —Rs. 35 per ton leas? 

Mr. Toivnend. —Yes. 

President. —There is no other way of considering this point except the 
one that T suggested to you. You will have to work how much you ought 
to get on primes and how much on wasters. If you take the avertige price 
realised for primes you .arc only short of the intended price by Rs, 5 but 
if you take the average for your production, you are short bv Rs 3.'i. 
that is what it comes to 
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Mr. Farquharson. —^Yes. At the same time it must be realised that 
we have got to produce these wasters. 

Fresideiil .—I don’t say that you don’t have to produce these wasters. 

Mr. MalJiiii.<. -Oon’t you produce 20 per cent, of wasters? 

Mr. Farquhnrson. —Yes. 

Mr. Maihw.^.- -Is that excessive as compared with the Welsh practice? 

Mr. Fi’rquhnrson. —Xo. The Welsh practice is between 15 to 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. Mathia.f. -So that the point really is that if it is possible to manu¬ 
facture only primes, you would require very little protection. The reason 
why you require protection is that you cannot sell .vour wasters profitably. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes, and we are bound to produce wasters. 

President .—Will you be able to get the c.i.f. price of wasters? 

Mr. Farquharson.- -Yes. The charges on the wasters will bo exactly 
the same as those on primes. 

President. —T)id you take these prices from the Trade Journals? 

Mr. Farquharson. —I’rom the Trade Journals. 



Continued on 8th July> 1926. 

'Prp.aide.ni. —1 slioiild like to know a little more about wasters. 

Mr. Farqiiharson. —I have got here tlie imported price (statement handed 

■in). 

President. —The difficulty in this case is this. Even if you take the differ* 
ence between primes and wasters to be £3 on an average, you ought to get 
only Rs. 40 loss than you get for the primes. But as a matter of fact you get 
Rs. 100 Ic.ss per ton. Having regard to the fact that you have got the same 
specific duty on wasters as on firinies, you ought to get a little more for your 
wasters. The specific duty of Rs. 85 on £21 sends up the price of wasters, 
does it not? 

Mr. Varguharson.- Tt will only alter the percentage. It will not affect the 
actual price. 

President. —The incidence of the duty ou wasters is surely higher. 

Mr. Parquharson. —^Yes, the percentage is higher. 

President. —The difference is Rs. 40 in the c.i.f. landed price. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President, —Then, there is the difference in the incidence of the dnty on 
tlie two which may be Rs. .5 — 1 don’t know what it actually is. 

Mr. Farquharson.—Tho duly is the same whether for primes or wasters. 

l-’rcsident. --What 1 mean to say is that a, specific duty of Rs. 85 on £21 
has a higher protective effect in proportion than the specific duty of Rs. 86 
on £24. 

Mr. Farqv,harson.~-Yes. 

Presid.ent. —Therefore you would he expected to realise a little better price 
than you would otherwise. 

Mr. Toumend.—We would, if wo did not have to bear freight and other 
charges. 

President. - T am coining to that. Where is your principal market for your 
wasters P You have told us generally about it, but I want to know how much 
you sell in Calcutta and how much in other places. 

-Mr. Farquharson.— T shall send you a statement later. 

President. —You must give me the freight from your works to your various 
markets. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Mr, Mather. —May I ask whether you have got those prices from any source 
that is publicly available? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Our tin bar price is according to our agreement with 
Tatas. 'Phe tinplate price we have taken from tho Iron and Coal IVndes 
Review. 

Dr. Matthai. —What you have given is the Iron and Coal Trades Review 
f.o.b. quotations plus tho average freight charge. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes, 

Presid.ent. —If you take .£21 as the price of wasters and £24 as the price 
of primes, then the rupee price works out at Rs. 280 for wasters anti Rs. .320 
for primes. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 
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This is Iho point. The wasters become ^65 and the primes 406, 
but the ad calorem duty works out on the wasters at about 30 per cent, and 
on primes at about 27 per cent. So that it is distinctly favourable to you. 
For that reason the price you re.alizc ought to be in proportion higher. 

Dr. Matthai. —May I know whether the market for wasters in this country 
would be different from the market for wasters in a country like Wales? You 
have got here great supplies of korosine oil tins. Won’t wasters to some extent 
be a sort of rival? 

3fr. Farquhary /))).—We sell a ccrt.ain quantity of waster,s for the manufac¬ 
ture of tins to supplement the supply of second hand kerosine oil tins but the 
market for wasters is not influenced by the second band kerosine oil tins. 

Mr. Townend.- -Before there was a tinplate factory in India there was a 
market for wasters, independent of the demand for second liand kerosine oil 
tins. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you any I’oason to think that the market for wasters 
would expand in the near future? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Undoubtedly. Last year and the year before we had to 
export, in spite of small production; now we are finding a market here. 

Mr. Malher.- 1 suppose to some extent you are in the position of other 
relatively new comjjanies manufacturing articles which were previously being 
impoi ted, and for which the market is a diffused one; it takes you, some 
time to capture the market. One might presume that your market is still 
open to a certain amount of expansion and it is not unreasonable to expect 
that in the course of another year or two you would bo in a hotter position 
to market your products at a reasonable price in India than you arc at 
present. 

.If r. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Mr. Maiher. —So that some of tlicse disadvantages that you labour under 
now might decrease to some extent? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Undoubtedly. The prejudice again.st us is decreasing. 
Dealers always bought f\'olsh plate but now we have practically got the w’hole 
of the Calcutta market for this typo of w'asters. 

Import Frice.'i. 

Fresident. —We have got to go now into the c.i.f. lauded price in order to 
determine the amount of protection, if any, that i on should get. The measure 
of protection ordinarily is the difference between that price and what we consi¬ 
der your fair selling price. I want to know what the position is at present 
.as regards this combination of tinplate manufacturers that used to exist abour 
192.6. Can you give us any information on that point? 

Mr. Farquharson. —As far as 1 know, there was an endeavour to ro-form it 
and to sustain tlie price at a liigher level but tliere has been no sign of that 
and nothing has lu’.cn actually done. They had many meetings but from on- 
information obtained from the trade i)apers very little has been done. 

Dr. Matf/iai.—There was a suggestion last February in the Iron and Coal 
Trades lloview that there was a meeting at w'hich details of another fresh 
scheme was considered. Has it materialized? 

Mr. Farquharson. — As far as we can ascertain, no. 

Presidrii.t. —Tt wa.s stated in one of the trade journals that they were mak¬ 
ing arrangements for the pooling of prices. 

Mr. Farquharson. —I don’t think they have come to any definite under¬ 
standing. 

President. —Should that combination again come into being our calcula¬ 
tions may all go wrong, and that is a factor which we have to take into- 
account. ’ 

Dr. Malihai .—It seems to he a very important factor. One has seen that 
when stabilization breaks down, it is not merely that there is undercutting but 
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they begin to use Continental bars whereas under the stabilization scheme 
they have to use British bars. So that in two ways prices may come down 
when the stabilization combine breaks down. 

Mr. Fnrquharson. —Tho 5 - are certainly using more Continental bars now 
than they have been using previously and it looks as if there is no stabiliza¬ 
tion combine. 

Mr. Mather. —It is not my impression that your statement is correct, at 
least lor the first quarter of this year a.s compared with a year or two ago, 
that a bigger propoition of Continental bar is being used in tinplate manu¬ 
facture in Wales. T don’t want to contradict you definitely as I cannot say 
that my information is ab.solutely accurate, but that is my impression. If the 
price of sheet bars drops in Wales consumption will go up. 

r>r. Matihai. —Here is an extract from the Manchester Guardian of Janu- 
ary 28th, 1926. “ At a meeting of the manufacturers in Swansea on Friday 

last, an agreement was eomc to whereby the pooling scheme definitely comes 
into operation on February 8th.” I don’t know how far that is true. 

Mr. Farquharson. —I think it has been reported since then that nothing 
has been done. 

President. - -flut it may bo a very disturbing factor in any future estimate 
of the price. 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Yes. 

President. —Speaking generally have you any suggestions to offer aij to how 
we might deal with that? Supposing it came in at a later stage and had the 
effect of either redixcing the price or increasing it? 

Mr. Townend. —In the past you did not take any such thing into account. 

President. —Wo cannot fro on making the same mistakes. 

Mr. Townend. —First fix something and let the fut\ire take care of itself. 

President. —But the future has not taken care of itself; Government has 
had to step in to somo extent. 

Mr. Mather. —Tt was obviously more permissible to do that for a period of 
throe years than for the longer period that you are now pressing on the consi¬ 
deration of the Board. 

Mr. Townend. —Of course it is entirely a matter for the Board. 

President. —I would like you to consider this point. 

Mr. Townend. ■ May 1 draw your attention to the report of the meeting at 
Home on the 21st Hce^ember 1925 of Messrs, llichard I’homas and Company 
dealing with the lower price--" For sometime the tinplate industry of Wales, 
by agreement among the makers, had maintained prices at a level which 
ensured a certain niargin of profit both for the steel works and the tinplate 
works employed in the business, but we were forced to the conclusion that 
the high price was not only encouraging existing foreign competition, but also 
encouraging erection of new plants .abroad and at Homo. "We have passed 
thr’ough .similar conditions in our industry in South Wales in past years; we 
have invariably regained the business by reducing the selling price ” which, I 
presume, means stifling foreign competition and then putting up pi-ices again. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is to say that tho most efficient firms in Wales have 
always regarded this stabilization combine as an uneconomical scheme? 

Mr. Townend. —That is fairly clear. It may he that the stabilization 
scheme will not come back again. 

Dr. Matthai, —It is not to tho interest of efficient firms and apparently 
what one gathers from these trade reports is that tho opinion of many of 
these less efficient firms is beginning to assert itself. 

Mr. Townend. —How is their opinion going to assert itself? 

Dr. Matthai. —It is impossible for us to say. If there is a reasonable pros¬ 
pect of the stabilization Coming into existence and prices rose in consequence 
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you don’t suggest that we should lay a heavier burden on the consumer here 
than circumstances really justify. 

Mr. I'ovmend.- -1 am not suggesting anything. 1 was just following your 
line of thought. 

Pie/<ident .—TTere is an extract from the Tinies EncjineeTing Supplement, 
dated November 118th, 1925. This is what it says ;—“ Tinplate manuf^aeturers 
have, in the substantial proportion of 95 per cent, of the mills operating, 
now definitely adopted a pooling of prices scheme which will come into opera¬ 
tion at tho comnienc lent of the new year, ft is different from the old 
stabilization of prices .s,. cmc which for two years had .so beneficial an effect 
on the trade but t;ollapsed owing to the circumstances which recall incidents 
in the earlier history of the industry. It provides for machinery which will 
prevent the possibility of any (uit-throat competition by the formation of a 
pool which will he so apportioned that makers selling above a fixed price will 
recompense those le.ss unfortunately placed in regard to orders and thus while 
healthy competition in seeking orders and in quality of manufacture will not 
bo interfered with, under-selling will be entirely prevented.” 

Mr. Townend .—If that .stabilization scheme has come into force it has not 
had the residt of raising prices. 

President.- -We have got to consider what provision it may be possible to 
moke against its materializing. Taking tho c.i.f. lauded price just before we 
reported in 1924 the tariff valuation was Bs. 400 in 1923. It is a very curious 
thing that the months of J.-inuary, April and August seem to be rather typical 
of sudden changes. Perhaps it is purely an accident. In August every year 
there is a big drop. Take January 1923 for instance. The (!.i.f. price was 
£26-5-11, in April it rose to £29-17-3 then in August it came down to £27-16-10 
and the average price in 1923 was £27-13-10. In January 1924 tho price was 
£28-13-7. Curiously enough, again in April it rose the price being £28-19-7 
and then in Augu.st it came down to £27-6-7. Take 1925. In January it was 
£27-16-3; then there was a slight drop in April £26-9-8 but in August it went 
down still further to £23-8-4. I want to know whether there is any explana¬ 
tion of this fact. About April it seems to go up and .about August it comes 
down. It has happened in three years and there has been a big difference. 

Dr. Matthai .—Has it anything to do with the conditions in America? That 
is to say the export season in America begins in August and their agricultural 
products would need a groat deal of tinplate just about that time. Would 
that account for it? 

Mr. Townend .—I donH think Wales exports to America very largely. 

Or. Motthai.— l mean in sympathy wdtb world prices. It might move 
like that. 

JI;'. Townend .—That would mean prices going up in August beciiu.se of the 
demand. 

Dr. Matthai.—i should put it rather earlier than August because tho orders 
might be placed a few months ahead. 

President ,—I think the Hoard thought that, so far as 1925 was concerned, 
this drop of £4-8-0 between January and August 1925, was probably due to 
the collapse of this comhiiio. 

Mr. Townend .—It never went up again as high as in Jaruiary 1925. 

President .—The combine has not come into being again. 

Mr. Townend .—-You have read that, in 1926, it was to have come into force 
again. The price if anything has dropped. 

President .—It has gone up a few shillings since 1925. 

Mr. Townend. —^Yes, taking 1925 prices. Compared with January 1926 the 
prices if anything have dropped a little. They certainly have not gone up 
tince tho Stabilisation Committee was formed. 
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President, —Whether j-on take the average price of 1923 or whether you 
take January 1925, it is a drop of nearly £4. That is not wholly explained 
by the drop in the price of tin bar. 

Mr. Townend. —It might be explained by the general drop in the price of 
every commodity since 1923. 

Mr, Farquharson. —I think there is a drop in profits too. The tinplates 
are only just paying, whereas previously they admitted that they had very 
good profits. 

President. —We have not como across any statement ns definite as that. 

Mr. Farquharson. —T think you will find it in tsc Iron and Coal Trades 
Review. 

President. —If you can draw our attention to any reports, wo should b« 
glad. 

Mr. Farquharson, —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —As regaj’ds the general prices the wholosalo index number 
in the United Kingdom in 1923 was 159 and in 1925 it was 153. 

Mr. Townend. —How does that apply to the Steel Industry generally? 

T)r. Matthai. —What I am .sugge.sting is that, as far as stool is c;oncerned, 
price.s have moved differently from the gonornl level of prices. 

Mr. Townend. —I would s.ay possibly tinplate has followed the general 
course of steel. 

Dr. Matthai. —Very little fluctuation. 

Mr. Townend. —Steel, 1 understand, is almost down to pre-war level. 

Dr. Matthai. —Not quite. 

President. —Then tinplate is comparatively in a fortunate position com¬ 
pared to other classes of steel. The pre-war price was 13.?. Id-. Just now it 
is 19s. 4ici. So there is a rise of 60 per cent. In 1923 it was £l-3-2i. It wai 
somewhere about 70 per cent, more than pre-war. 

Mr. Townend. —How doea steel generally compare if tinplato is 60 per cent 
above pre-war level ? 

President. —You musst cako plates which are taken as typical of British 
steel. Plates were £7-17-9 and they were £8 to £8-15-0 in August last. 

Mr. Townend. —Tluin tinplates are still lar above their position compared 
to pre-war? 

President. —Compared to any other form of .steel. 

Mr. Townend, —The inference, outside the stabilisation scheme, would be 
that prices will fall still further, unfortunately for u,s. 

Preside.nt.--\i you take plates, for instance, then })rico has reached the 
lowest level £8 was the lowest price in August 1925, the highest being £8-16-0. 

Mr. Townend. —So that on that basis we might look to tinplate falling 
even considerably further. 

President. —It is very difiicult to say. 

Mr. Townend.—We are very apprehensive about that. We don’t regard 
the stabilisation .scheme as so permanent an affair as the world price. 

Mr. Mather. —Tlie price of tinplate is not affected by the same consider¬ 
ations as those of other forms of steel. There is relatively little production 
on the Continent of Europe and practically no export. And the price of tin 
itself is a very important factor, 

Mr. Townend. —The price of tin is very high now. It might come down. 

Dr. Matthai. —^AVe shall soon have the problem of a limited supply with 
continual increase iu demand. 

Mr. Townend. — Any increase in price on account of tin will affect us. 

Pre.udent. —Tin you must treat as a constant factor. You and they alike 
have to import it. The curious position is that tinplate bar which was £5-4-0 
before the war, is £6-6-0 now. 
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Mr. Townend. —That is probably due to the stabilisation scheme. 

President. —I am speaking of tin bar. 

Mr. Townend. —If you remember what I read just now, the selling price 
of tinplate has given a reasonable profit alike to the tinplate sellers and to 
the steel works. Evidently, there is some arrangement between them. 

President. —Hero is the pre-war price of tin. It was £139-10-0. It went 
up to £266-16-0 in June 1926 and in 1926 it is £273-6-0. 

Mr. Farquharson. —That would naturally affect the price of tinplate. 
President. —^You uso l/GOlh ton of tin roughly for one ton of tinplate. 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Yea. 

Mr. Townend. —l/60th of £273 is £4-11-0 in 1926, as against £2-6-0 in 1924. 

President.—'What is the difference in the incidence of tin.P 

Mr. Townend. —£2-5-0 

President. —How much is it on a box.!* 

Mr. Townend.— 24 shillings. 

President. —If you deduct 24 shillings from 19a. 4tl., it is 17a. 

Mr. Townend. —As compared with 13s. pre-war. 

President. —That is a rise of 33 per cent. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Presid'ent. —That may be in keeping with some forms of steel. Of course 
plates are the worst so far as the British price.s go. Angles arc about the 
same, so that if theie was the same sort of movement in the case of tinplate, 
there is a tendency for prices to .settle down more or less at pre-war level. 
Thou it may be possible that the price of tinplate may come do\vn like other 
forms of steel, 

Mr. Townend. —^Yes. 

President. —When we last reported the price of imports landed was taken at 
Ils. 400 which was the tariff valuation. Apart from a drop in the sterling 
price there has been a rise in the rupee exchange. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —That has affected your rupee price by about Rs. 40. Would 
that be correct? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, 10 per cent. 

President. —If we take the present prices at about £23-13-4 in May, that 
would reduce it by about .... 

Mr. Townend. —The fluctuation would approximately be 10 per cent. On 
Rs. 400 it is Rs. 40. 

President. —On the present level of prices it is Rs. 30. The Welsh Tinplate 
gets an indirect bounty of about Rs. 30 by reason of exchange, 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —Have you been able to secure any information as to the works 
costs in W’ales or Aiiieric:a ? 

Mr. Townend. —No, 

President. —You have no information. 

Mr. Tovnend.— ynt very much. In 1924, when I was at home on leave, I 
tried to visit various Welsh works. But I gathered that the Welsh tinplate 
manufacturers had sent round a circular to their members saying that 1 
was home on leave and warning them against allowing me to enter their works. 
Had I boon allowed, I should certainly have a.sked about their co.sts. 

President. -AVhat fofocasts are you prepared to make as to the future in 
the matter of price ? 

Mr. Farquharson. -I think before the strike prices wore expected to fall. 
Consumers were not placing orders and were working from hand to mouth 
waiting for prices to fall further and if you read the Iron and Coal Trades 
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Review you will find reported week after week that there was a lack of orders 
as consumers were holding on. 

President. —If wo were to judge by tendencies, it may generally be stated 
that there has been a consistent drop more or less with slight fluctu»tiont 
in the opposite direction, in the price of this commodity since 1924. 

Mr. Farquharson.--Yes, 

President. —There has been now and again a little rise, but on the whole, 
and speaking generally, it looks as though there is a tendency for prices to 
drop. Can we go on assuming that this tendency will always continue? What 
1 mean is there must be a certain limit. 

Mr. Townend. —Perhaps the limit can be found in the figures given for 
other frjnn.s of .steel, .subject to thi.s fiuotuation of tin. It doeiSn’t look ns if 
tinplate has stopped falling compared with steel plates. 

Dr. Matthai. —Subject to tin and stabilisation. 

Mr. ToM'.nend. —Tea. 

ilfr. Mather. — And to the fact that there is no continental competition, 
which makes an irnpoctant difference? 

■T.'^r. Tan'iiciid The Welsh manufacturers thcinselves are complaining of 
American competition. 

Mr. Miithar. -That is a different thing. 

President. There i.s not the same amount of competition in tihplate as 
in other forms of stool. 

Mr. Townend.— Can we not say that hitherto Wales has been secure in the 
knowledge that nobody hut Wales could produce tinplate.^' 

Mr. Mather. —And the United States of America. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President. —In the Iron and Coah Trades Review of the 2nd April 1926, 
tinplate statistics of the principal countries are given. The other countries 
are jiractically negligible. The biggest manufacturing country of tinplate is 
the United States of America, but the biggest exporting country is Great 
Britain. The United State.s of America does not export much. It produces 
1} million tons brit exports only about 160,000 tons. On the other hand, 
Great Britain produces 850,000 tons, of which more than 60 por cent.—550,000 
tons—is exported, and the other producing countrie.s are importing still. If 
the United States of America docs not export tinplate—and there is no other 
competing country so far as this part of the world is concerned—then the 
probabilities of tinplato getting down to tho same level of prices as other 
forms of steel may not bo very great. 

Mr. Townend. —T qulle see your point. It leads to this, that the Welsh 
manufacturers are sure of their high prices so long as they control the export 
markets of tho world; in other words, so long as they supply everybody but 
America. The true significance of Wales objecting to this industry is that if 
India proves its capability of producing tinplate, then any country in the 
world that has a Steel Industry can also make tinplate. 

President. —What do you want us to infer from that ? 

Mr. Townend. —I want you to infer that the security that Wales has in its 
ability to keep prices up will gradually fade away as foreign competition 
starts up. 

President. —So, it would bo to their interests to keep down tho price,s. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, to prevent other concerns starting up. It is a very 
expensive business to start n tinplate factory. 

Dr. Matthai. —We are just now on the que.stion of price. Is it your infer, 
ence that in view of the possible competition of other countries on.the lines of 
India there might be a tendency for the prices to come down? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, and I b.ave c|uotcd the speech of Mr. Thomas exactly 
to that effect. 
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Mr. Mather .—You do not attach, do yon, unlimitiid importance to the 
speech of the Chairman of a eompany meeting when he has an unfavourable 
ropiort to present? Any inferences should be drawn cautiously. 

Mr. Townend .—I place a great deal of importance on the statement of the 
Chairman of a big combine in Wales, to whom a Stabilisation Committee is the 
least important of all. 

President. —As regards the effect of Continental exchanges on the prices of 
tinplate, have you any remarks to offer as to how the collapse of Continental 
exchanges might, have affected tliemp It might have operated in this way. 
The price of Continental tin bar goes down and it brings down the price of 
British tin bar owing to the reaction of the Continental exchange. 

Mr. Toyrnend.- -1 don’t think that wo can say that that has any effect. 

Mr. Farqvdiarsnn .—We can. say that the price of Welsh tin bar has come 
down on account of Continental competition. 

Dr. Matthai. —Seventy-five per cent, of the tin works in Wale,s make their 
own steel and therefore the question of Continental competition docs not 
touch them to that extent. 

Mr. Towniiiid. —Yes. 

PreiHidnnt.-■-'Wa have no figures whatever to show how much tin bar is pro¬ 
duced in the tTnited Kingdom and how much is imported. We have got the 
import figures of sheet bar and tin bar together but not of tin bar separately. 

Dr. Matthai .—It is stated in_ the Iron and Coal Tratles Heview of 5th 
February 1926 -“ While the stabilisation scheme was in force it was an under¬ 
standing that the tinplate works (in Wale.s) .should use nothing but native 
bars.” 

Mr. Mather .—In 1924, the total produe^tion in England of all forms of 
shoots and tinplates was nearly 2 milhon tons and in that year only 380,(XX) 
tons of sheet and tin bars was imported. So the ratio of English to Continen¬ 
tal steel in shoots and tinplates of different kinds was probably about 4 to 1. 

Mr. Townend .—The question arose out of the depreciated exchange, which 
got wor.se after 1924. Have you got any figures for 1926? 

Mr. Mather .—They are not out yot. 

President .—What I am trying to point out is this. Taking British bar 
in 19211 the average f.o.h. price wa.s £8-11-8 and the Continental bur was 
£7-1-0, the difference being about £1-10-0. The British bar came down to 
£6-3-0 in 1926, The difference between the averages for 1923 and 1926 is 
£2-8-0. The Continental bar came down from £7-1-0 to £5-3-0, the difference 
being £1-18-0. 

Mr. Farqiihiirson ,—The Continental bar fell^ess on the percentage basis. 

President.- The point I was trying to make is tliis. If the British 
tinplate juaiiufacturor makes his owm tin bar, you would not see such a 
big fluctuation. Unless there was some other cause, such as the Continental 
exchange, or sonielliing else, why should the price of tin bar in Great 
Britain drop bj- £2-8-0? 

Mr. Tovne.nd.--'\ suppose that the quotations are for tin bar sold by 
steel works to outside tinplate works. Therefore that price might be 
affected by the Continental price, but we do not know how far. There is 
a very general drop in the price of steel from the beginning of 1924, which 
seems to be consequent on the general drop in all prices. 

President .—If you take the drop of £2-8-0 and work it out into tinplate 
adding another 25 per cent., it gives you just about £3 which accounts 
very largely for the difference between the prices of tinplate then and now. 

M r. Townend .—1 think that the price of tinplate does correspond with 
the price of tin bar. 

President .—My point is this that so far as the reduction in the price 
of tinplate is concerned, it Ls represented only by a few shillings. The 
bulk of it, 75 per cent, or 80 per cent., may be due to the drop in the 
price of tin bar. 
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Mr. Townend. —That is correct. Whether it is affected by the Cou- 
tiueatal price or not, we do not know. It looks simply as if it is a 
world price. 

Pre.sidaiit. —W'oTild it not he better than to direct our attention more to 
the fluetuations in the price of tin bar in making any forecasts as to the 
future because, as 1 told you just now, excluding the effect of a drop in the 
price of tin bar, there is only a drop of a few shillings in the selling price 
of tinplate? 

Mr. Town-end. —^We have always taken it that tinplate does vary more 
or less rlircetly in proportion to tin bar. 

President. —Wo do not know whether the price of tin has gone up at the- 
same time. Of course if you make allowance for the rise in the price of tin, 
then the price of tinplate has dropped 10 or 12 shillings jilut the difference 
in the cost of tin. 

Mr. ToinneiuL —T suggest that you will get as accurate a forecast for the 
future by considering tire price of tinplate as you can got by considering 
the price of tin hai'. I think that more or less they are on all fours. 

Presidi'iit. —So that if tliere is not much room for a drop in the price 
of tin bar, the chances are that there is not much room for a drop in the^ 
price of tinplate. 

Dr. Mdithai. —■Supim.sing with regard to the general steel question we 
come to the conclusion that the steel price hu.s reached buttoin, ,on that 
basis it must he ns.sumed the price of tin bar has reached bottom and there¬ 
fore the price of tinplate also. 

Mr. Townend. -It might he right or it might bo wrung. Tinplate is a. 
further stage of production. Whether the Welsh manufacturer is relying 
on his security to keep the price up artificially we do not know. 

President. —Wo have not gone very much forward, have we? 

.Mr. Townend. —It is very difficult for ns to make any suggestions. 

Dr. Mafthai. —1 am inclined to think that the only economic factor is- 
the price of tin and that the other would be an artificial factor. 

Mr. Townend. —I hope you are not right. 

President. —A change in the price of tin would not affect your posi¬ 
tion very much relatively. 

Mr. Townend. —No. if that is the only reason for the tinplate price 
being higher, but that is not the only reason. 

President. —I think that that disposes of the main part of your case. 
Wc have now got to determine the c.i.f. landed price in order to measure- 
the difference between that and your fair .selling price. Before we pass on 
to your other tables, 1 would like to question you about the expansion 
of the industry, that is to say, the market. I think that the market may 
be roughly put down at 60,000 tons. 

Mr, Townend. - Yes. 

Pre-'sident. —Of which you will be manufacturing about .35,000 tons. 

ilfr. Farquharson. —36,000 tons. 

President. —So that there is room for another say 24,0(X) tons on the 
present figures. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, but the consumption is expanding year by year. 

President. —It has risen from 58,000 tons to 60,000 tons since wo last 
reported. 

Mr. Townend. —That is .about 3 to 4 per cent. 

President. - That you consider would bo a normal rise. 

Mr. Townend. —Wc do not know. You have access to more figures than- 
wc have. 

President. —It i.s a matter of conjecture, 

Mr. Mather. —On this particular point, the Tinplate Company might 
be good enough to furnish us with their output for the officffal year ending 
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31st March 1926, so that we can add it to the import figure and get the 
total consumption for 1925-26. 

Mr. Farquharson. —We will. 

President. —At present I take it that the Burmah Oil Companj' are the 
biggest cohsuiners. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —And then 1 suppose comes the Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yos. 

P'rcsident. —I think that tlie Standard Oil Company’s figure in 1924 was 
7,300 tons. Have they got their own tinplate works P 

Mr. Farguhar.son.- -Tso. The.v buy from the United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration and also buy from Wales for export to India. 

President. —The one point that we shall have to consider is this. It may 
bo that you have captured all the markets in the vicini£'y of your works 
which is your legitimate market. 

Mr. Townend.- hVo regard India as our legitimate market. 

President. —True, but there is the question of freight. If yon have to 
compete in Bombay against the foreign manufacturer, his freight will bo 
the same wlicthor he sends to Bombay or Calcutta but your freight will 
be different. 

Mr. Townend. —That is true. The next potential market is the Standard 
Oil Company in Calcutta, which would be another 3,000 tons I suppose. 

President. —You can’t have a scheme of protection ordinarily vvliich 
would enable you profitably to capture these vei’y distant markets. They 
have not been able to accomplish it even in America. On tho West Coast, 
for instance, foreign steel doe.s go in because it is so very difficult to devi.so 
a scheme that would prevent its coming in. 

Mr. Farquharson. —1'understand jimerica is devising menus to prevent 
that. 

President. —That is altogether on a different ground. It is on the ground 
of dumping. But .supposing there was no que.stion of dumping and India 
could sell oil the West Coast, I don’t think they would raise their general 
tariffs to such an extent as to make it impo.ssible for India to compete 
there. If yon were to apply the same principle here then tho additional 
market that you can capture is a very limited one. You cannot compete 
in Karachi, for iiistau(:e, because you have got to rail your tinplate, unless 
of course you get a very high price in these parts and yon get rid of your 
surplus in other markets at a lower price, 

Mr. Tou'ntnd. —Yon moan to imply that wo would have to forfeit a 
certain amount of profit in order to supply distant markets? After all, 
our distant markets are presumahly not half so distant as they are in 
America, although it is very difficult for ns to follow up some of these 
questions because wc have not got the information. When thinking of 
the tariff schedule in India, there is no idea in our minds of fixing the 
tariff differently for different parts of tho country. 

I’resident. —There is no country in the world which has got difierent 
tariffs for different parts of the country. I am just trying to point out to 
you that the expansion of the market that you expect is not so very great. 

Mr. Farquharson. —It is very much a question whether the expansion 
of jiroduction would not enable u.s to pay our freight to Bombaj' or Tvariichi. 
We have already pointed out to you that we can extend these works at a 
very much smaller cost per ton of tinplate. 

President.— It would perhaps be convenient if you could give us some 
idea how \jiuoh more it would cost yon to increase your output by, say, 
25,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. Would yon be prepared to consider expanding up to 
25,000 tons or would you consider expanding to a smaller extent? 
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Mr. Townctu/.—We (wild alFord to put in additional mills to piodnre 
12,(X)0 tons. Would ,yon like me to show you a sketch plan of the imild- 
ings and ,so out (shown) 

Prenideni, It would he useful if you could give us .some .sni't of estimate 
as to what it w^Duld cost you to do it. 

Air, Toieaeno’.—May we give you an estimate of what it will co,st com¬ 
pared with what it originally cost us? It will he very diflScult for vj.s to 
give you present costs. We can tell you how much additional expenditure, 
is required as eompared wdth the original cost. 

President .—Supposing you had done it at that time; you can give 
us the co.st and we can write it down. 

Mr. Toicne/id.—Supposing we had to put up two or three extra build¬ 
ings with all tVie cold rolls and other appliances, that would indicate to 
you how much we have already' included in our original expenditure for 
these extensions. 

President .—Take the sisme figure for the extensions and we shall write 
them down. 


Statement.•< submitted by the Company. 

We will now take up the statemeiitii. I have nothing to ask on State¬ 
ments 1-lV. 

Statement V. —Arc the figures for overhead and profit based on the 
reduced value of the block? 

Mr. Fnrqnharson. -They are on the reduced value, or. a capitalization 
of Rs. 120 lakhs. 

Pi'e.sident ,—Then you say on this years figures, you ought to get a 
realized price of Rs. 368'73—that is, your fair .selling jiricc. You are only 
Rs. o below that on an average. 

Air, Fcirquharson. —That will be our average when we get the full benefit 
of Rs. 85 a ton. 

T>r, Matthai. —You mean Rs. 368 will be the average? 

Mr.Farquharsnn.- That is our fair selling price for the year. Granted 
a protection of Rs, 85 per ton our return her^omes Rs. 363, 

Dr. Matthai. —In your works costs for 1926 ymu have taken into account 
the reduction of the duty on tin, so that in March you had the benefit 
of the reduced duty? 

Air. Farquharsnn. Yes, 

President.- Thnt brings dowm your works co.sts by about Rs. 5. we will 
put it that way. You get Rs. 363. It would bring your fair selling 
price down. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President .—On this balance sheet you have lost about Rs, 56 lakhs in 
these two years in spite of the protection. 

Mr. Farquhar.'mn .—Yes. 

Pre.sidcnf .—But some of the loss is due to wasters, by your getting a 
mucli lower icalized price for them than for primes. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Wasters arc only' 20 per (-ent, of our total on which 
we lose. 

Dr. Matthai. - Actually on 20 per cent, you lose 25 per cent, of the price. 

Air. Farquhaison.-- Tliat is so. 

Mr. Mather .—20 per cent, lowers your average price by' nearly Rs. 2U 
a ton. 

Air. Fa-rqutiui son. —\’e.s. 

Pr('si<le.nf. —vSupposiiig your wasters came to about 10,00u tons o year, 
yon woiiM loso Rs. 10 lakiis a year. The rest of the lo.ss, so far as 192.5 
was eoncorued, is accounted for by reason of tbo drop in the exchange. 
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jV>\ Fargi(hatnon. —Yes, drop in the price arising out of the exchange. 

President. —That explains the whole loss more or less. 

Mr. Foiquh arson. —Yes. 

Mr. Toimend. —If it is a fact that our total return has been reduce<l bj 
the percentage of wasters produced in the plant, it must still be kept 
in mind that a percentage of wasters goes with the trade. We cannot make 
all primes. That is a handicap to every tinplate industry. They all 
realize a lower price for their w’asters. 

Presidi’.iit. —They realized £3 less for wasters and you realized £8 less 
than for irrimes. 

Mr. Townerd. —But the point 1 wanted to emplmsise was that by no 
power on earth can we entirely do away with wasters. 

Pre.sident. —I am not suggesting that to you. Here is n. fatdor whicli 
complicates matters, that for wasters the Welsh manufacturer gets only 
£3 leas whereas yon get nearly £8 less. 

J/v. Furqnhanon. —The cause of that to a certain extent is that we have 
got to find a market for our wasters. 

President. —The difficulty may be taken more tU’ less as inherent to the 
condition of the market for the time being. Anyhow there is thi.s difference 
in price. Does this halaiKse sheet include your c.vpetiditure on (folnniri? 

Mr. •!''(irquharson. —Yes, it includes everything. 

President‘~~yo\i will be deriving some revenue from the town.^ 

Mr. Faniuharson,- -Wei have given .a nett expenditure. 

President.-So far as the rupee expenditure is concerned, you said yes¬ 
terday that there would not he any reduction, but if you look at the drop 
in Indian prices you will find that there has been a tremendous drop since 
1920-21. 

I)r. Matfhai.—When was the construction actually commenced? 

Mr, Townend. —1921. 

Pre.side/ni. —You are trying to establish in this .statement that if you 
get this protection of lls, 85 a ton, your loss would be wiped out, and you 
would be just even. 

Mr. Townend. —On this reduced capital. 

President. —And that you will have to write off a loss of Rs. 6G 
lakhs on the working in addition to what you may have to write off on 
account of the plant. That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Farquhar.son. —Yes. 

President. —This does not take into account what happened to yon in 
the earlier years. 

Mr. Farquhar.'ion. —Yon asked for figures from April 1924. 

Quito. 1 think it would be convenient if you gave us figures, 
on that basis from the commencement so that 1 can see how much money 
you have tost. 

Mr. Parqu h or so n .—Yes. 

Mr. Mather.— It is clear that the figure under this heading ‘ loss ’ is 
not loss in the ordinary sen.se in which it would ho shown in the Company’s 
profit and lo.ss account. This is not money 'vljich you had definitely to 
provide from elsewhere, but is merely the deficiency in what you think 
.your profits ought to have been. 

Mr. Townend. —We had to borrow money to keep the mill going. 

Mr. Mather.— Port of it in the earlier year may have been actual loss. 
In the first quarter of this year for example this Rs. 2 lakhs which you 
•show as lots merely means that your profits are less by Rs. 2 lakhs than 
you think it should have been on ihi.s ha.si.s and that doesn’t moan that 
you have to find Rs, 2 lakhs in order to keep going. 

Mr. Townend. —In all previous years, we had to find the money. 
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Dr itlatthai .—Please look ai the 1926 figure where you estimate a loss 
of Rs. 2 lakhs. For three months from January to March 1926 .your re¬ 
alized price was Rs. 346. Against that, assuming that you had the full 
benefit of the clutj-, the normal landed price .should he Rs. 380 in that year, 
but you realized only Rs. 346 for wasters and various other things. I have 
just taken the c.i.f. price at Is. fid. and added the duty of Rs. 60. 

Mr. Townend. —You are again a.ssuming that all our production is primes 

Dr, Maithai. —Yes. 

Mr. Townend- —We have promised to give you our cost on that basis, 

Dr. Matthai. —With a duty of Rs. 60 the normal landed price i.s Rs. 380 
and your realized price is Rs. 346 on primes and waster-s. With a duty 
of Rs. 85 the normal price would be Rs. 405. Tn the same proportion your 
realized price would he Rs. 368. That would give you Rs. 22 more per ton 
for the rest of your output in 1926. 

Mr. Townend.—1 think you are saying that ivom now onwards cur realiz¬ 
able price will equal the fair selling price on your figures. 

Dr. Matthai. —Precisely. 

Mr. Townend. —It does uot agree with our figures. Our actual realized 
price is Rs. 346. With the full incidence of the duty that will rise to 
Rs. 368. 

Mr. Matthai. —Supo.sing your realized price bore the same proportion 
to the normal price for the rest of the year 1928 as it has done for the 
three months from Jannar.y to March, what would be your realized price 
for the rest of the year.!’ My calculation gives me precisely your fair selling 
price. 

Mr. Townend, —We make it that your conclusion is substantially correct, 

President. —^I’utting it differently, in tiie first year 1924, April to Decem¬ 
ber, your works cost was Rs. 466-95. Now wc are trying to estimate tlh" 
actual loss. 

Mr. Farquharson. —in rupees. 

Mr. Townend. —You must add depreciation. 

Prenident. —I mean on the works cost. 

Mr. I'cncnend.—Otherwise you would be letting the plant fall down. 

Mr. Farquharson.—Oar loss was Rs, 70 a ton in that year. 

Fresident. —Your loss was Rs, 73. That is about Rs, lOi lakhs. Then 
in the next year your works cost was Rs. 381 against your realized price 
of Rs. 362. In round figures you were down by Rs. 20 a ton over the 
works cost. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Rs. 6 laklis. 

Fresident. —In this year you are down by Rs. 14 lakhs on tlic worlcs 
cost in spite of protection, 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Statement VI —Dot mdls, 

Fresident. —Wlien we visited Goliuuri in 1924, practically only two liot 
mills were working, 

Mr. Farquharson. —Originally, yes. 

President. -All the mills came into operation before cve actually re¬ 
ported. The 3rd and 4th mills were actually working, but the 5th and 6th 
had just started. T think it would be convenient here to examine you as 
to the comparative merits of the 4Vclsh plant and your plant. Yon claim 
that, generally speaking, your plant is more modern than anything they have 
got in Wales. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

PreSidenf.—That is one of your points, is it not? 

Mr. Farquharson.--Yes. 
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President.--I wivnt to know precisely as to what yon irieati by up to' 
date. I don’t wai><. you to enter into any teqhnical details. What are 
precisely the salient points in which you claim that your plant is more- 
efficient. 

Mr. Townend.--l don’t think wo claim that our plant is more effieient.. 

President .—What do you claim then when you say that your plant is 
more up to date ? 

Mr. Townend .—I suppose what we are really claiming is that we have' 
got loftier buildings, we have got more elaborate machinery, we have more 
devices for cooling the works. I suppose they are more modern in the sense 
that we copied America. 

President .—That does not give me the kind of idea that 1 want. What 
I want to know is how much has been added to the efficiency of produc¬ 
tion by your having adopted this kind of plant (jompared to Wales. 

Mr. Townend .—I don’t think we could have operated six mills inside of 
3 years if wo had adopted the Welsh system. 

Pre.'idenf.--What is the princdpal difi'erenco between that system and 
yours ? 

Mr. Toioiend. --As regards the mills, the difference is that the American 
system that we have copiied has divided the number of jobs to be done on 
the mills into a greater nnmber of parts. Each man on the mill in our 
system is responsible only for one operation, following the mass production 
idea of* America. In Wales, a man in one position on the mill has to do a> 
lot of different things. They have six men. We have 18 men. The whole 
of their six men move from the one stand of rolls to the other stand of 
rolls as one operation gets linished and the next one is duo to start. Our 
18 men stay where they arc put. 

President .—It comes to this. Each man in Wales has to attend to three 
operations compared to one hero. 

Mr. Townend .—It might be put in that way, but the essential dilfcrence 
is this, that each man on the mill in Wales has got to be an expert tin 
worker, on expert handler or roller of sheets. The actual roller on the mill' 
is the head of the crow. That man in Wales has had to work right up from 
the bottom. He has got to know every job on the mill. Li our system we 
can put a man to any job on the mills and within two or three months- 
he is able to do that job. 

Presidi'nt.- -Because he specialises in that. 

Mr. Townend .—He has got only o.iie thing to do the whole time. 

7’/'C.side7it.--That eliminates, so to say, the human effort to n certain' 
extent. 

Mr. To'irneiul .—Precisely ; then to heli» us further to eliminate the humarr 
effort, we have got this doubling machine which takes the place of probably 
the most difficult job in Wales, viz., the doubling of the plates by hand, 
or rather by foot. The doubler places his foot on the edge of the 
pack of plates on the floor, and with his longs bends it and pushes it under 
the squeezer. The effort of doubling packs of plates weighing up to 50 lbs. 
each for S hours is considerable in it.self, and I doubt if we could get any¬ 
body in this country who could stand the manual effort, and who would have- 
the skill necessary to fold a red hot plate so as to get the edges (!xact 
and then to press it under the .squeezer and shear it. 

President .—That has been entirely eliminated in your case. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, by the mechanical doubler, which I should like to" 
say here is wasteful as compared with the expert human doubler. There 
is more po.ssibility of the pock not being doubled as economically. The 
doubler wqars a pair of wooden soled boots shod with iron. We provide 
a similar kind of boots for our workmen. That is one very big job which 
we have cut out. Speaking generally, tho experience lias been eliminated 
from all the jobs. It is not necessary to have 10 or 15 years’ experience. 
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In Wales they won't allow a man to become a roller or to handle the pac^k 
until he had been 10 or 16 years in the works. 

President .—By that time the. man will get considerably older. Will he 
have the same physical..strenglh to do the work after say 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Townc.nd.- Yes. We had a roller who came out to us at the age 
of 56. He declared hhs age as 40 but his real age was 56. We have adopted 
the American .system whereby the .skill is confined to the learning of one 
particular job only. 

President.— What else? 

Mr. Townend. -In order to adopt this .system, we have had to install 
different and more expensive furnaces. Generally, all the machinery is 
heavier and more costly. .In order to compensate for using 18 men instead 
of six, the Americans devised machinery capable, of giving three times the 
output. To get three times the output we have got to have bigger and 
heavier rolls and bigger and heavier housings and to incur a great deal 
oi expense connected with the whole system. I have dealt with the lein- 
pierature for which wc have loftier buildings. Mr. Mather has told n,s that 
there is a growing tondemw in AVales also to have big buildings, but none 
tho le.s.s 1 have been in tin mills in Wales where the roof is certainly not 
higher than the roof here (Board’s room). 

Mr. Mather .—That was built 40 or .50 years ago. 

Mr. Townend.—Hhose arc the majority of tin mills in AVaies. 

Mr. Mother .—liven in AA’alcs the mills built in the last few yenr-s before 
the war^ were by no means .small and cramped as the ones you saw They 
Were fairly high and spacious buildings. 

President In the handling of material, are there more mechanical 
devices ? 

Mr. Townend.- -We have. I think, more cranes but T don’t think that we 
cun claim to have many more devices for handling material. 

President .—Tt is about the same, is it? 

illr. Townend .—I should think so. 

President .—There arc three main things; you have got to divide the 
operation into more stages, you have to employ more macihincry, and, 
in order to mitigate climatic conditions, you have to provide (tooling 
arrangements. 

Mr. Townend.- -Yes, but you have left out about having to have heavier 
machinery for the increased output. 

President .—That is not necessarily an advantage. I am talking of the 
advantage that you derive from this more complicated plant. 

Mr, Townend. In a sense none of them are advantages. They are 
compensating factors which enable us to operate in India. 

President .—The advantage comes in this way. AA’ales can supply a good 
deal by the liuman elomeiil, for which you have to use machineiw. 

Mr. Townend. Yes. 

Dr. Molthoi .—It is almost a cottage industi-y in AYales from your descrip¬ 
tion ! 

il/r. Townend. It can scarcely be called that, except perhaps in the 
sense that you find plants with just two mills, hut you must remember 
that 1 have not seen the more modern mills in AA^alos which Air. Mather 
has seen. 

Dr. Matthai .—It is extraordinarily iiileresting- the way iu which you 
have applied the American idea here, 

Mr. To-wnend.- f think that it was inevitable. The Americans had the 
same problems to tackle as we have. 

Preside.iit. There was scarcity of suitable labour in America as you 
have here. 

Mr. T ou;)ieiid. Yes, also high temperatures there and high temY>eratures 
here. 
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President .—It would be idle, in these circumstances, to make a real com¬ 
parison between the conditions in Wales and here. 

Townend. —I agree. It would be much better to make a comparison 
between the conditions in America and here. 

President. —The only thing is that in .spite of what may appear to be 
primitive methods, from your description, they are able to sell tinplate 
•cheaper than you arc. 

Mr. Townend. —1 would not call their methods primitive. 

President. —They waste human muscle on a thing which can be done by 
a machine. 

Mr. Townend. —Their methods suit the wonderful class of labour they 
have got in Wales. 

President. —You have not got that labour. 

Mr. Townend. —No. Therefore we have to make it good by what we 
have called more modern machinei'y. 

President. —What is the good of comparing the conditions of a country 
which has got excellent labour us a partial substitute for machinery with 
those of a country which has not got such excellent labour, and has to use 
more machinery. 

Mr. Townend. —I quite agree. 

President. —Unfortunately, no American manufacturer is coming in to 
give evidence. 

Mr. townend. —No American manufacturer would tiomc to give evidence, 
because he would not object to our starting a plant. 

President. —It is not a question of objection. We simply want to know 
bow far you have reproduced so to say American conditions in this country 
and how far it is possible for you to progress along the lines on which 
America has progressed in this manufacture. 

Mr. Townend. —We have copied their buildings and their practice. W’^o 
take hope from the fact that their trade has expanded out of all proportion 
to the Welsh trade .since they first started. 

Statement VII. 

President .—As regards this contract for the supply of electricity with 
the Tata Iron and vSteel Company it does strike me that the rates you are 
paying may be a trifle higher than they ought to bo. Is it a long term 
contract ? 

Mr. Farquharson .—For 5 years ending on 31st March 1928. 

President .—Is the rate liable to revision? 

Mr. Farquharson .—Yes, any time during the period of the contract, but 
(the rate is dependent on the price for coal. 

President .—What happens after 1928? 

Mr. Farquharson .—We have the option of renewing it for a further period 
•of fivo years. 

President. —^Yesterday on going through the cost sheets I found that you 
wore paying four times what they were charging their works. 

Mr. Farquharson .—The point will come up again for consideration in 
1928. 

President .—As regards water, i.s this rate for 1,000 gallons of water? 

Mr. Farquharson .—Yes. 

President .—As regards sulphuric acid, you pay 10 per cent., over Tatas 
Works cost. How does it compare with the market price? 

Mr. Farquharson .—^We were paying more than this 

President.-~Vfhilt is the difference? 

Mr. Favquharson .—^Rs. 10. Wo were paying Rs. 95. 

President .—^Was it f.o.r. works? 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Yes. 
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President. —Against Tatas? 

Mr. Farquhamoir. —Rs. 85. But since then the iirice of .‘iulptiuric aciti 
has come down. TS'c have got this reduction of Rs. 5 from Rs. 8.5 to Rs. SO 
and wo h.ave applied for a further reduction. 

Pri-siile.tiL Do yon consume about 1,600 tons? 

lUr. pi:n'qvliar,^iiii consumption is il,800 ton.s a year. Talas never 

.supplied ns full.v hitlicrlo but they h.ave promised to supply us fullv from 
this month. 

Preatdenl. —Were you buying .sulphuric acid at Rs. 95 a ton? 

Mr. Varqiiluirson. Rartly at Rs. 95 a ton, i.e., from outside and partly 
at Rs. 35 a ton, i.c., from Tatas. The average rate will he Rs. 88 or Rs. 89. 

Pri'f'iili'iil. You are now paying Rs. 80 against ihat. 

Mr. ParqulKirsoii.. —Yes. 

Presuhii-.t. —Then, ,vuu have no long term contract for the purchase of 
coal. You buy wherever yon r.sn. 

Mr. F((iqiilifirs(jn. Yes. 

St'iiemeiit VTIT. 

Prr.sidci' t .—I take it that you have no very inti-icate sales organisatioue 

Mr. Farquha-i .’sim. No. 

Pre.^iident. —The bulk of yonr output is taken by the Rnrmah Oil Oompaiiy. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —What sort of arvangoincnts have yon for your other sales? 

.1/t. Farquharson. —We have .a firm of brokers wdio soli for us in Calcutta 
and as far as Delhi. They are interested at the same time in other busi¬ 
nesses. They take orders for us and send them to ns, 

President. —On commission f 

Mr. Furguhar.son. —TTes. People like the T'ea Companies we deal with 
direct. It is onl.y in the case of dealers that we deni through onr brokers. 

President. —I. take it that (hat is the only way in wliich you can get 
into touch with the bazar. 

Mr. Far gull arson.—Y e.s. 

President. Are these dcalor.s interested in imported tinplate silso? 

ilfr. Farquharson .—To a certain extent. 

President. —It very often liappens that if a man sells also the foreign 
article, unless the busines.s is made very atlracth'e to him, there is not 
sufficient inducement for him to push the Indian ware, 

Mr. Farquharson. —We get practically all the Calcutta business and we 
aro well on the way of getting the Boml)a,y business too. We have in 
Calcutta a combine of dealers who buy nothing but our plates, except the 
gauges which we don’t m.ake. None of these importers import waster.s now 
into Calcutta. 

President. That may not be the best wa.v of v>ushing your wasters, 
cannot of course sugge.st how yon may do it better. 

Mr. Farquharson. —AVe are getting ver.v nearly the Welsh price. 

President. —You have promised to give ns yonr Calcutta prices which 
would give us some idea. Y'oiir average price is not the Welsh pri(!e. 

Mr. Farquharson. —No, 


Statement IX-A. 

President .—I want to know who arc the Tank Storage Company? 

Mr. Farquharson .—They are the people who store petrol. Petrol is a 
dangerous thing to work and a company has been formed to store petrol and 
pack and this is that Company, 

President .—T thought that the Biirmah Oil Company made their owjj 

tins. 
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A/r. Farqiiharson .—Tt is always done by the Tank Storage Company whiuh 
is a subsidiary eompany. 

President .--'[a it a recent, company? 

3/r. Forquliarson. So, it was started some years ago. 

Air. Mathias .—Can yon tell me why the Tank Storage Company have to 
pay Hs. ;A80 for their wastei's while the Bnrmah Oil Company pay Rs. 262P 

Mr. Farquharson .—It is all a question of where they want delivery. 

Air. Mathiast- -Do vou mean that delivery would account for a difference 
of Rs. 118? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Not entirely. That price of Rs. 262 is subject to future 
adjustment. 

Air. Mathias.--la the previous yea.r the Tank Storage Company paid 
Rs. 327 against the Bnrmaii Oil Company’s 296. 

Mr. Far(piharson.— -\a the previous year we delivered to the Tank Storage 
Company at Calcutta. That would mean that we got a better price because 
we paid le.ss freight. 

Mr. Mathias .—Where did .you supply to the Burmah Oil Company? 

Mr. Farquharson .—They wore sent to various places, Rangoon, Chittagong 
and so on. 

Mr.‘ Mathias .—You h.ad to pay freight? 

Mr. Farquhar.son. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathia.i. —You say this price of Rs. 262 is subject to adjustment. 
Presumably when the a.dju.stment is made there would ho a considerable in¬ 
crease. Is that correct? 

Mr. Farqnharson.— That is the arraugement with the Burniah Oil Company 
as regards wasters. Wo suj)ply wasters at 5 per cent, below the prime price 
and hill provisionally for 80 per cent. only. We then take back any sheets 
they cannot use and we re-sell them in the bazar and then there is adjustment. 

Mr. Mathias.—llo you think adjustment accounts for in full for the low 
figure of Rs. 262? 

Mr. Farquharson .—T tliiiik .so. 

Statement IX (a). 

Mr. Mather.—In statement IX (a) you show a better price for primes from 
the Tank Storage Company than from the Burmah Oil Company. I take it 
the question of delivery charges come in again? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 


Statement IX-C. 

President .—What are the,se exports you refer to in statement IX-C. 

Mr. Farequharson.- Wo w'ere unable to dispose of the whole of our produa- 
tiou in India and we exported to Hong Kong, which is our best market. Since 
then we have found a bettor market for the whole of our wasters at homeland 
there is no further export. 

President .—Supposing you were to do any export business that is the sort 
of price j'ou would get for wasters? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President .—Is there any export of primes? 

Mr. Farquharson. —No. 


Statement X. 

Dr. Matthai .—1 find that the freight in 1923 w'as £2-7-8 and £2-5-6 in 
1926. That is too narrow a margin. Freights have varied much more consi¬ 
derably, have they not? 

Mr. Farquharson .—These are actual freights. 

G 2 
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statement XI.—'Raw materials. 

President. —I just wont to know what you do with these different things. 
Take 1925 figures. You imported materials worth about Rs. 3,63,938 of whicb 
palm oil is Rs. 1,27,092. It is African palm oil? 

Mr. Farquhtirson .—^Yes. 

President. —Ls no palm oil produced in this country? 

Mr. Farguhar.snn. —No. Tatas were suggesting that we should try 
Cocogem! 

President. —Is there no Indian substitute for it? 

Mr. Farquharsnn. —We have not found any. 

President. —In what process is it exactly used? 

Mr, Farqufiarson. —In tinning. After the plate is passed through the tin 
it has to pass through palm oil. 

President. —What is the effect of it? 

Mr. Farqvluirson. —It is to keep the tin fluid and allow the rolls to squeeze- 
the excess tin off. 

President.- Do you mean to say that the Welsh tinplate industry h.as been 
using this palm oil for 100 years or more? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Certainly. 

President. —Then “ Pink Meal ”. That is gypsum. You have it here? 

Mr. Farquharson. —We cannot get gypsum in India that will do the work,, 
and we get it cheaper from England. It is not untreated gypsum. It is- 
treated in some way. 

President. —“ Zinc Chloride ”. In 192-5 you got Rs. 72,611 worth of zinc- 
chloride against R.s, 13,256 in the previous year. Is it because you werO'carry- 
iug more stock or has your output gone up? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Partly increase in stock and partly lower consumption.. 

President. —“ Hot Neck Grease,” what is it used for? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Eor .greasing the necks of the rolls in the hot mills. 
The rolls run at a temperature of 3CK)° F. and we have got to keep them 
lubricated and this is a very specialized grease to prevent the nocks of the rolls 
from getting too hot. 

President. —” Cold Neck Grease.” 

Mr. Farquharson. —The same thing. 

President. —” Tanned Fleeces ” what are they used for? 

Mr. Farquharson. —They are used in the tinning machine for polishing 
the plates, to give them a high polish. 

Br. Matthai. —In your letter of the 5th July you make a statement “ We- 
assessed our financial disadvantages in respect of the imported raw materials 
at Rs. 1-8-0 per box which works out at over Rs. 30 per ton,” that is to say, 
you are comparing your position, with imported tinplate. 1 don’t see how 
you have worked out this Rs. 30 por ton. 

Mr. Farquharson. —I would like to explain that wo assessed the disadvan¬ 
tages two years ago. 

Dr. Matthai. —But you write that in your letter of the 5th July 1926. 

Afr. Farquharson. —We assessed that in our application. 

Dr. Matthai. —Leave alone this Rs. 30. I want to get at the nott protec¬ 
tion on tinplate, that is to say, if you took into account all the import duties 
that you have got to pay on these materials, what is the amount of protection! 
that you would enjoy on tinplate? 

Mr. Farquharson. —I will have to work it out. 

Dr. Matthai.-'-Whnt is the freight on these materials? 

Mr. Farquharson. —We cannot say off-hand. 
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Dr. Matthai .—When you ealculfttcd this two yeiirs ago what did j'ou in¬ 
clude ? 

Mr. Fdrquhamon .— The statement on page 133 of the Evidence regarding 
the grant of supplementary protection to the Steel Industry will give you all 
the information. 


Statements XIV, -YF and XVI. — Labour. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you ascertained at all what the total number of people 
employed iji a tinplate mill in South Wales is and their average wages for 
comparison with your figures? 

Mr. Farquharson. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —On the information that I have available the total number 
of people you employ is naturally very much greater, but what is more im¬ 
portant is that your cost per ton of labour is substantially greater than in 
South Wales. 

Mr. Townend. - May I ask you what figures you are comparing with? 

Mr. Mather. —Your 1926 figures. T would like to ask you what you think 
will be the extent of the reduction of your labour cost per ton of output. You 
have told us that at the hot mills you have two Indians working in place of one 
European. Tho ratio of your total labour to that employed in South Wales is 
very much higher. Do you think it would be possible, in tho course of the next 
few yehrs, to reduce your total labour per ton of output by, say, 20 or 25 
per cent. P 

Mr. Townend. —No. Wo are looking foiw'ard mainly to a reduction in the 
imported labour. We think we will reduce the total cost of imported labour 
within the next ten years by about half. 

Mr. Mather.- You moon that tho reduction would be gradual? 

Mr. Toicriend. —Yes, taking advantage of a man wishing to leave us and 
80 on. We cannot contemplate a whole.sale discharge of imported labour. 

Mr. Mather. —You show on your hot mills 36 covenanted men—2 men nor 
shift. 

Mr. Townend. —I think wo ought to be able to reduce that by 25 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —That is 3 men for two shifts and .still have a fair margin for 
»ickne.s.s, leave and so on? 

Mr. Tnwnend. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —That in itself would reduce your cost by apiiroximately Rs. 4 
or Rs. 5 per ton, but so far as tho Indian labour is concerned you don’t see 
any probability of reducing the number per ton substantially? 

Mr. Townend. —Not by 20 per cent,, though we hope to reduce a certain 
percentage. But then you must remember that we are looking to the Indian 
taking the place of tho imported workman. 

Mr. Mather.-~Xo that extent a very small proportion of them would require 
increased wages as thej get more skilled but by far the greater proportion 
of these 2,323 men that yon have in your works are on comparatively unskilled 
work and cannot by any interpretation be said to be taking tho place of 
Europeans. 

Mr. Townend. —By far tho larger proportion, hut wo are not looking to a 
reduction in the Indian labour cost, 

Mr. Mather. —You are not looking to a reduction in Indian labour cost per 
ton? 

Mr. Townend. —I don’t think we can. For instance, a Superintendent may 
be getting as much as the whole Indian labour in his department. If we 
replace likn we shall have to give his substitute a reasonable percentage of 
his salary. So the reduction in numbers of Indians would be more than off-set 
by the iniTense in wages we will have to give. In fact I take it that we 
have got to do that'. 
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Mr. Mather .—You feel that you will have to continue your total labour 
costs per ton at something like the present scale. 

Mr. Townend .—With a very substantial reduction in covenanted hands. 

Mr. Mather .—Except a reduction due to covenanted hands being replaced. 

Mr. Tovmend .—You mentioned just now a figure of Its. 5 per ton by reason 
of covejianted men being rcplat^d by Indians. That seems to me to be very 
small. 

Mr. Mather .—That is just on the assumption that you reduce your hot mill 
covenanted cmploj’ees from 36 to 24. You suggest 25. 

Mr. Townend.-- -That will give u-s a reduction of .33 per cent, on imported 
labour. That will save a third of our wages. 

Mr. Mather.--It you apply it to the whole of the covenanted emploj'ees. 

Mr. Toumend.—^es expect to get somewhere near lls. 30. 

Mr. Mather .—If you reduce all your European labour in the s.ame pro¬ 
portion, it would come to about that figure. 

Mr. Towne.nd. —Yes. 


Labour Welfare. 

Pre.eident. —Before we quit the subject of labour. T should like to know 
what sort of housing arrangements you have for your labour. Take your total 
labour force at about 2,.300. What accommodation have you got? 

Mr. Tovmend. —We have built for our employees in the village 318 houses, 
i.f,, pucca built bouse.s. 

President. —How many does each house hold? 

Mr. Townend. —It is a difficult thing to answer. In the case of superior 
staff, i.e., dorks, etc., each house will provide for one man and his family. 
Sometimes 5 or even 10 of the lower paid men form a mess. On an average 
about four employees will he in one house. 

President. —That means about half the labour population has been pro¬ 
vided for. 

Mr. Townend. —should think so. In addition to that we have a loan 
system whereby 361 houses have been built by the employees themselves in the 
neighbouring villages to whicli we i)rovido water, so that altogether the quar¬ 
ters in whicii we have had n hand, roughly speaking, would be 680. 

Pre.sident. —That will probably accoiuiiiodatc the whole of your labour. 

Mr. Townend. —Most of our labour is accommodated very close to the works. 

President. —Of c'ourse in your case it will have to be accommodated some¬ 
where because you are a town by your.selves. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President. —What is the system by which you are advancing money? 

Mr. Townend. —We simply advance the money. 

President. —At what rate? 

Mr. Townend. —We don’t charge them much. We charge a small rate of 
interest in certain cases, i think it is 5 per cent. But wo don’t lend the 
money all at once. Tf a man wants lls. 200 for building a house, we lend him 
lls. .50. With this he buys bricks and sand, etc. When wo see that he has 
done about Rs. 60 worth of work, we give another Rs. 60. In consequence, we 
have practically no had debts and we can rely on a reasonable standard of 
.construction. 

President. —Do you recover the loan b,y instalments? 

Mr. Townend. —Yea, usually 10 monthly instalments. 

I)r. Matthai. —It is recovered almost in a year. 

Mr. Townend. —^Yes, but we extend the time in the case of a man who is 
•sick or who has any disability. 

Presiden-t. —In that way how much money have you lent out? 
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Mr. TfAcnriid. —Ks. 10,000, of which Ks. 7,020 is outstandiiin. 

President.--For 300 housas. 

Mr, Townend. —We don’t lend the whole value of the house. This was up 
to 1st of January. 

President. —Tt averages about fis. 20 a house. 

Mr. Townend. —That jnight be the average. One man wants Es. 600 and 
another man only E.s. 10. They have their own money as well. In fact we 
insist—I forgot to say this before—on their doing n certain amount of work 
before wo give them any loan at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —He has an iutcro.st in remaining there. 

Mr. Toirnend.- -Fee, but if he wishes to sell hi.s house, we arrange it for 
him. We have a scheme whereby ho ajiplies to the Land offic^er when he wants 
to sell his house, and wo see that the money pa-sses into his hands and title 
deeds are properly given and so on. 

President. —llegarding the Es. 16 lakhs that .you Viave .spent on the town, 
was the expenditure incurred on hou.sos or does it include roads and other 
iiungs P 

Mr. Varquhar.'ion. —It includes all. All the (lucca built houses have water 
borne sanitation except a few quarters in one neighbourhood, where wc could 
not put in water-home sanitation. 

President. —I suppose you have copied Mr. Temple’s methods. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, we have followed Mr. Temple in everything. 

President. —Ai)parently ail your labour is housed, that is what it comes to. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —For the house you provide, what sort of rent do you charge? 

Mr. Townend. —From Es. 2 to Es. 20. 

Dr. Matthai. —Es. 2 for one room? 

Mr. Townend. —Every quarter has at least one room, a little plaee for a 
kitchen and always a walled componnd, which is another room in essence. 

President. —Have you got any welfare arrangements? 

Mr. Townend. —Not as such. 

7‘residcnt. —Have you got any hospitals? 

Mr. Townend. —Free medical treatment for everybody—not only for our 
own employees, but for everybody in the neighbourhood. 

President. —^Medicine and attendance. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. [ can give you figures of attcndanco for 1924 which 
will interest vou. The average attendance per month ranges from 7,000 to 
9,0011. 

President. —Do yon mean to say that they take full advantage of the 
facilities ? 

Mr. Townend. —They do. 

Dr. Matthai.-—Do you provide any schooling faeilitie.s for the children? 

Mr. Townend. —There we join with Tatas. Wo have a small school in 
Golmuri and give a contribution to the general fund at Jamshedpur for schools 
as well as all Municipal activities. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are you a part of the Jamshedpur Municipality? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President. —They have got a sort of Municipal Committee in Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Townend. —It is called the Jamshedpur Board of Works. We all con¬ 
tribute to that. 

President. —You have no special educational facilities like the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company. 

Mr. Towsiend. —We have got one small school at Golmuri. We have got no 
school directly connected with the plant as such, nor have the Tata Iron and 
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steel Company, except their technical institute. The schools are now being 
run by the general fund and we have one small school which our community 
requires and doubtless we will have to have more schools. 

Pre.ndcnt. —What is the population of the town? 

Mr. Tovmend. —1 should say 5,000 or 6,000, but that is a sheer guess. 

President. —Where do yon get this labour from? 

Mr, Totimend. —From all over the country. We have got a large number 
of men from S.vlhct and "Dacca. I don’t know how they discovered the Tin¬ 
plate works a.s being a place to got a job. 

T)r. Matthai. —Are there people in Jamshedpur from Sylhet? 

Mr. Townend. —They have now joined tho sheet mill, but there were very 
few before we started up. It is a most curious thing. But wo get our labour 
from all over India. 

Presuleni. —Have you got any labour organisation in your town like Uie 
one in the stoel works? 

Mr. Townend. —No. 

Prexklenf. —I think they have got some sort of labour -union which is now 
officially recognised. 

Mr. Townend. —No. We don’t recognise any union of our Wol.sh opera¬ 
tives cither. 

President. —^You don’t. 

Mr. Townend.—t^o. 

President.— Tint you have not had any labour troubles in your works. 

Mr. Townend. —Very little. 

President. —One point arises in trying to estimate your future costs. We 
more or less assume that wages would be stationary in this country. I think 
that wo might find ourselves mistaken. Labour has not reached a stage in 
this country when you can say that it has reached the limit of economic wages. 

Mr. Townend, —So far as Golmuri is (concerned, our people are certainly 
getting a living wage. 

President.—Tha living w.sgo in India is very low. 

Mr. Toxme.nd. —T wa.s talking aboxit this tf) one of our Superintendents tho 
other day. Ho said the improvement was remarkable, compared with when 
we started up. All our people are well fed, well clothed, and, of course, we 
know that they are well housed. 

Pr. Matthai. —You don’t know the cost of living figures of Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Townend.- -Owr people send lls. 30,000 from tho Golmuri Post Office 
each month. 

Pre.siJe.7it. —Your total wage.s come to about a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, to remit a third of their pay is pretty good. 

President. —Probably they have got their families in their villages to 
support. 

Mr. Tcioacad.—That is perfectly true. When we compare our rates of 
wages with other centres like Calcutta for iii.stance, we know we are paying 
mu(;h higher. In that sen.se it i.s o handicap. Our rates at Jaimshodpur are 
much higher than the rates in other parts of India. 

Presideail.- -I don’t know. It is a very uncertain factor at present. Of 
course, we must assume that labour wago.s would remain more or less at the 
same level. 

Mr. Townend. —We ore rather looking, as I was saying before, to an in¬ 
crease in our total Indian pay roll. 

Mr. Mather. —It will bo more than off-set by the decrease in covenanted 
labour. 

ill r. Townend. —Unquestionably. 
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T)r. Maiihai.—n fiomes to this that as far as the near future is concerned 
you don’t expect that the substitution of Indian labour will mean a reduction 
in the aKgregate cost of labour. 

Mr. Townend. —^Ycs, I do. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would that come down? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —I thought what you were suggesting to Mr. Mather this 
morning was supposing one imported hand was replaced hy two or three and 
you gave him a reasonahio proportion of the other man’s pay, then ultimately 
it would mean simply a replacement of indigenous labour but not necessarily 
a reduction in the cost of labour. 

Mr. Townend. —We ought to look to a reduction in the total cost at the 
expense of the imported wages. You say one Welshman will be replaced by 
two or three Indians. I say one Welshman will be replaced by one Indian, 
because we cannot replace a man in charge of a crew by two men. We are 
here getting to the point of experience and judgment, oxpertnes.s generally. 
That presupposes we iiavo got one Indian replacing one European. 

'J)r. Matthai, —Taking a long view. 

Mr. TtmiiiC'/icZ.—It will come fairly soon. 10 years Is not a long period in 
an industrj’ like this. 

Prenide.Tit. The point that has to be remembered is that your wages on 
an average work out at about Rs. .12 a month. 

Mr. Townend. —That is fairly high for an average. 

Preeident. —If you say you aro not going to reduce tho number of men, the 
chances are that the incudence of the labour charges may increase. 

Mr. Townend. —You misunderstood me in one point. I think we will re¬ 
duce the numbers by some percentage. But I was saying to Mr. Mather that 
I thought it would be off-set by the extra wages we have to pay to others. Let 
me give you a case in point. The heater on the mill is now getting lls. 2-10-0 
a shift. Tho man who starts to-day gets a rupee a shift which in itself I 
claim to be a high wage compared with other places. But the man on 
Rs. 2-10-0 is not always going to be content with Rs. 2-10-0. We will have to 
give him something more as he gains more experience. In other words this 
increase in Dho labour wages of Indians is irrespective of replacing Europeans. 
But even if we have to pay higher wages to our Indian employees I don’t 
think that tho total should go up; in fact, 1 am certain that it should go 
down. 

Statement XVII. 

President. —I should like to understand a little about your system of bonus. 
You say “ Outside the hot mills, a flat bonus rate of 35 per cent, of salary 
applies to all covenanted employees.” What is the point of paying a bonus? 
Why not increase the pay, if it means that everybody gets an increase of 
36 per cent. ? 

Mr. Townend. —It is not necessarily permanent. 

President. —Is it a war bonus or what is it? 

Mr. Townend. —No, it corresponds to the production bonus in tho hot mills. 
Each man gets a salary and a bonus. Outside the hot mills we fix tho bonus, 
and at present it is 35 per cent, of the salary. 

President. —It is .simply an addition to the wages. The idea of a bonus is 
that you give your labour an interest in production. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President.-' Here you pay a flat rate. You give 85 per cent, more pay 
than a man actually gets. 

Mr. Townend. —It is true, but tho way wo arrived at it is this. When 
we carne to start the bonus system on the basis of production, we realised 
that we had no basis to go on for the finishiug departments. Each day or 
each week, the finishing departments have to finish all the work that the hot 
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mills produce. This 35 per cent, therefore is simply for getting through 
to the next department whatever the hot mills have produced. We found 
that it was hard to frumo a scale on production. So we said to them 
“ while production is at its present level we will give you 35 per cent.” 
They started in the early days with 25 per cent. It might he that we 
might reduce them again to 25 peV cent. 

Dt. Matthai. —That is the nearest approach to your production bonus. 

Mr. Tijwvend. —Yes. 

Hresiilenf. —Is the bonus that you pay in the hot mills based on the 
number of hoses produced? 

Mr. Townend. —On the number produced in a shift of 8 hours during 
whitdi the man is superintending his mill. 

Prr.udf.nt. —How many boxes would they manufacture in a shift? 

Mr. Toionend. —I’his year the average numher of boxes was .about 160. 

Primident.--E.e,ch mill? 

Mr. Tinniiewl. —Each mill and each shift—that is about 8 tons of plate. 
Individual shifts might go as high as 10 tons. We have had 12 tons. 

Pren'ulr.nt. —How did you arrive at the basis figure of 125 iu the case of 
hot mills? 

Mr. Ttiirno.iul. We thought that 125 was about the number of hoses that 
they ought to produce in a .shift with an efficieni crew and it has been 
a matter of adjustment from time to time. I do not know why the (Jarti- 
cular figure was taken. We were prepared to pay a bonus of so much per 
cent, of their wages and wo worked out a scheme which wo thought would 
give it. 

f-'/C.s/draf.—The hot mills do not produce boxes at all. 

Mr. Vartin.liiir-iijn. —Their production is checked on the floor of the hot 
mills. 

tre.iide.ut. —Tn the case of steel, for iiistnnee. they know what they are 
turning out iu the open hearth. 

Mr. Tijiirneiid. —We go by the weight of a box which is about a cwt. 

Frrsiilcnf ..—This box limit, of 12.5, which is the finished article .and on 
which they get their hoiuis, does not represent their work necessarily, 
does it? 

Mr. Fai'QuIiarson .—'these arc liot mill boxes. 

Preddrut.--1 don’t understand that. 

Mr. Tiiwiiend. —A man gets f) annas for every cwt. of blackplnte that he 
rolls. 

President .—1 read it in the sense that you meant tinplate boxes. 

Mr. Toirnenrl. No, it is not tinplate boxes. 

President. — Is this provided lor in their agreements or is it simply a 
gift? 

Mr. Tom end. —It is in the agreement,, but tlic rate of bonus is subject 
to announcement, from time to lime. 

President. —Tliere is no limit fixed in the .agreejnent? 

Mr. Townend .—No. 

Dr. Miitfhai. —Is there any bonus system for the uncovcnantccl labour? 

Mr. Townend. —No. 


Stnfnnent XVIII. 

President .—This is rather interesting. The result, is sninmed up at the 
end of the note. In 1924. the difference is comparatively slight between 
the hot weather and the cold weather output. It is onlv about 1.3.0(f0 boxes. 

Mr. Forquhnr.son. We could have made more in the cold weather if we 
had sU'cl. We were short of bars at the end of the year. 
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Mr. Touine.nd .—You can see by looking at tho beginning of 1925 what we 
could have made at the end of 1924 if we had steel. 

I'resident. —The figures lor 1924 are not of much use from that point of 
view. 1925, 1 take it, gives a better indication. The production in the 
cold weather is about 46,000 boxes more, that is about 10 per cent. more. 

Ml. Townend.—Yea. 

I'resident .—Is that purely due to climatic conditions? 

Mr. Toitnend .—Yes. 

Freaidunt .—The cost for the hot weather months would necessarily be 
higher. 

Mr. Tnvniend. —Yes. 

aialemcnt XIX.—Vuiurc Estivuite of (lasts. 

President. —You have actually given Us. 316 as works cost per ton for 
1920 when your co.sts from January to March 1926 were Hs. 313. 

Mr. Fnrtiuliitrson. —That is explained by tho fact that our cost of Rs. 313 
is for four good months. We have now 4 bad months to come. 

President. —You will have another 3 good months. This year you had 3 
good months, viz., January, February and March in the first half of the 
year and you will have 3 good months in the next half. 

Mr. Parquharsiiii:— Yes. We have six bad months in all when our cost* 
would* bo high. The average of the year would bo about Us. 316. 

Mr. Town end .—That was the point you made just now that our costs 
during the bad months must ho necessarily higher. 

President .—flow have you made this estimate? 

Mr. Farquhar.'ion.- The estimate is made down at the works—-the produc¬ 
tion which they expect to get, the Increase in the percentage of yield and 
tho reduction in the wastage and all the other various reductions that we 
hope and expect to get. Tn tho first two years, the reductions will be 
largely on account of further increase in production. 

ZVestdeftf.—From Us. .316 in 1926, you expert to bring down your works 
cost to Rs. 282 in 1936, which means a reduction of Rs. .34 per ton. 

Mr. Farquluirson. —Yes, when our production will bo higher. 

President .—This will not enable you even at the end of 10 years to do 
without protection, if you want Us. 35 now. 

Mr. Farquhur.ion. —No, but at the same time I would say that in thi.s 
we have not taken into account any extensions at all. Wo have not had tbe 
opportunity of going into it. 

President.- This time we have to give a finding that the industry will 
be able to stand on its own legs. You want a price of Rs. 368, that is 
what you have stated. 

Mr. Fcirquharsun. —Yes. 

Mr. Mother. —Provided of course your works costs are as they are at 
present. 

l.fr. Furqtiharson. —^Yes. 

^resident .—You say you want an average price of Rs. 368, your works 
costs being Rs. 316 The difference between the two is Rs. 52. But a 
difference of Rs. 52 on your past experience will not enable you to get 
a price of Rs. 368 becau.9e so far you have always been able to get Rs. 20 
or so less than the c.i.f. price plus the duty, is that not so? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

President. —Su})posing this figure is increased by Rs. 18 in round figures, 
which Ifrings it to Rs. 70. Well, you show a reduction of only Rs. 32. 
Therefore .you would still require protection even at the end of 10 veara. 
Of course the.se are purely' hypothetical figures. 
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Mr. Mather.—You want Rs. 336 as your selling price. Do you antici¬ 
pate that you would be able to sell at Rs.' 336 without the assistance of a 
duty? 

Mr. Townend. —We will still be about Rs. 13 short. 

President. —will put it to you this way. Take the ayerage price of 
£23 16s. 9d.; that works out to Rs. 317-13-4; landing charges Rs. ^12-0 or 
a total of Rs. 320-9-4. To that add Rs. 60 duty for the time being, because 
Rs. 85 has not come into operation. That gives you Rs, 380. * When you 
ought to realize Rs. 380, you have realized an average price of Rs. 362. The 
Rs. 18 that I took was quite right. In order to enable you to get a prion 
of Rs. 368 on your works cost of Rs. 316, first you want to add Rs. 52—^the 
difference between Rs. 368 and 316—then an additional Rs. 18 to get 
the average. That makes Rs. 70. You add Rs. JD to Rs. 320 which is the 
landed price. You want Rs. 368; Rs. 48 plvs Rs. 18 that is Rs. 66. The 
reduction you show is Rs. 32. In 10 years therefore you would still require 
a duty of Rs. 34. 

Mr, Townend. —A duty of 10 per cent. We will always have a duty of 
10 per cent, on a valuation of Rs. 400. 

President. —That just about covers it. But that is a revenue duty. It 
is doubtful whether you 'can consider a revenue duty as a permanent part of 
your fiscal system. It may go off after a time. 

Dr. Matthai. —You would get back to where you started. 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Rs. 40 a ton. 

President. —It is near enough. But it is still possible that you may not 
be able to do without protection if you have to depend on the revenue duty. 

Mr. Townend. —It has never been looked upon as protection. 

President. —Supposing the country were to say it did not want this 
money, this revenue duty will have ta go. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Then presumably the duty on our stores and tin 
would go also. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Yesterday we were talking about the replacement value of 
the nmchinery. We made a suggestion that if you looked at the fall in 
the price of composite steel in America, there was a fall from somewhere 
about 68 to 40. The difficulty which occurred to me was that when we are 
thinking of a thing like tinplate machinery, if we want primarily on, the 
basis of composite steel, we might reach a misleading estimate for this 
reason that the price of a particular kind of machinery will depend on 
the demand there is for the product of that machinery, and not merely 
the cost of producing the machinbry. I saw a reference in an American 
Iron journal that Mr. Mather gave me yesterday, that 1926 was apparently 
a record year for tin^ate in America; the consumption was 10 per cent, 
higher than in any previous year. It occurred to me that if that meant 
there was a record demand for tinplate, there would be a great demand foi 
renewals, extensions, new plant and so on. Would not that mean that the 
cost of production would cease to be the primary factor in determining 
the price of tinplate machinery? 

Mr. Farquharson, —You get demand coming in. 

Dr. Matthai. —^The demand might make a very big difference. Have you 
any views on that? 

Mr. Farquharson. —No. The point never occurred to me. 

Dr. Matthai. —If the machinery is something in regard to which the 
demand is fairly constant for these years, then the question may be set 
aside, but supposing you bad a phenomenal increase in the demand, then 
you might be faced by a new factor. 

Mr. Farquharson. —The only contribution that I can make is hhat it is 
Certain that new tinplate mills are not being built every year; there might 
be more built in a year in which there is a very big demand for tinplate. 
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statement IV.—The Tinhouse and Warehouse. 

Mr. Mather. —I want to make quite sure about the interpretation of this. 
Statement IV^ (o) shows the steel consumed per ton of black plate and then 
works costs per ton of black plate which finishes up at Rs. 102 per ton. 
In statement IV (b) you carry on that price of Rs. 192 per ton of black 
plate and get down to a cost of Rs. 216 in the intermediate stage. But 
no allowance appears to have been made in that for spoiling any sheets 
at that stage. Is that where the debit conies inf If any black plate is 
spoiled during this process that comes hack hereP 

Mr. Townend. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —At the next stage you discuss first the tin element of the 
cost and then the cost above metal, the working cost in that department and 
then the cost of black plate per ton. If you start with pickled black plate 
at Rs. 215 per ton you make more than a ton of tinplate? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Not on this way of costing. Wo actually work on 
the number of boxes. It works backward from the tinhouse. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes, our figure of production is necessarily the tinhouse 
figure. 

Mr. Mather. —For one ton of tinplate you don’t require one ton of 
pickled plate, because of the weight of tin you put into it. 

Mr. Townend. —The weight of steel you lose by pickling is about counter¬ 
balanced by the weight of tin you put on in the finishing process. It is 
one of. those practical assumptions that is generally accepted in the trade. 

Mr. Mather. —It is to be expected that it does show the final cost quite 
accurately, but 1 wanted to be quite certain about the distribution between 
the different departments. Are you id a position to give us the output for 
the second quarter of this year now? 

Mr. Farquharson. —Not yet. We have not got our April cost sheets, but 
wo shall send them across to you as soon as they are received. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you give us the total coal consumption in tons or 
cwt. per ton of plate in the different departments for 1926 P 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I take it your packing and despatching cost includes all 
sorting as well? 

Mr. Townend. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —I should like to get some idea as to the effect of the vari^ 
tion in the price of tinplate, on the price of kerosino oil tins in this 
country. 

Mr. Townend. —That Is a question we are not able to answer. 

Dr. Matthai.—Is it possible to get any figure for the years 1923 to 1920 
as to the relative variations? 

Mr. Faulkner.- -1 shall find that for you. 

Dr. Matthai.- l don’t think I got an answer to the question whether any 
allowance was made for the reduction in the price of tin. Will you give 
us the actual figure for that? 

Mr. Farquharson. —^Ycs. 

Mr. Townend. —I think we took 1-662 per lb., which is Rs. 3,700 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias.—You say the reduction in your estimated works cost up 
to 1928 is chiefly on account of increased production. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—From. 1928 onwards to 1930 there is a further reduction in 
the works cost of Rs. 18. 

Mr. FarqiLharson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.— Am 1 to understand that of the Rs. 18, Rs. 10 repre.sents 
.the reduction in the cost of labour as you told Mr. Mather just now? 
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Mr. Townend. —I think that is the diil'erenoe. We worked out Rs. 10 
as beiuK the saving by cutting the European staff down to about S/Ords. 

Mr. Mathias. —So you have only Its. 8 for the other reduction. 

Mr. Townend. Yes. The way we got the 1936 figures of consumption 
throughout the ijlant was by taking the be.st results we have had to date, 
but instead of their occurring in different mouths, we have taken the best 
practice wc have ever had as coming simultaneously. 

Mr. Mather. —Your best monthly average on each iteinp 

Afr. Townrnd. —Yes, on each item of onr best montli, and we don’t grunt for 
a moment that that is the lowest limit to which we can ultimately attain. 

ilfr. Mathias. —It is calculated on the best mouth oii each item. 

ilfr. Townend. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. So your position about this is that you feel confident that 
you can get to this and you also feel criiite possibly j'ou may get a further 
reduction. 

Mr. Townend. -Yes, anyhow after 1936, if w'o cannot get it before. 

Letter o.f the ofli July 1926. 

President. —Your statement of the 5th July is full and complete. 1 have 
only vory^ few questions to ask. 1 should like to know a little more about 
the origin of the Company'. I want to know precisely the kind of diffi¬ 
culties the Oil Company had in tonnoetion with tinplate during the war. 

Mr. Faulkner. —1 am afraid 1 cannot answer that, because T was not 
here. 

Mr. Townend.- -T remember that tinplate was most difficult to get and 
that many cargoes coiitaining tinplatc.s were torpedoed. In Bombay, at 
any rate, they -wore trying all sort.s of containers for kerosiuc oil. They also 
arranged for second hand tins, instead of going into the bazaar as usual, 
to be sent back to the packing place to be used again. As fur as possible, 
oil was sent up-counti'y in bulk in tank wagons. 

President. —.From the military point of view, 1 .should like to consider- 
what W'as the actual experience owing to the absence of tinplate. 

Mr. Townend. —I don’t know exactly what the result was, but they had 
the greatest diffitmlty in getting tins, and they required millions of them 
for ghee, sugar and so on for the troops. How they fared when they could 
not get the kerosine tins, I don’t know' at all. 

President. —But apart from tinplate being used for containers, it is 
used for other military purposes for cartridge boxe.s and so on. 

Mr. Townend. -I suppose they cam© ready from home. The consumption 
of the Ordnance Department in the matter of tinplates is almost negligible. 
It is extraordinarily small. Their representative came to our Works the 
ether day. 

President.—I am speaking of war time. What place would tinplate have 
as part of a war equipment. 

Mr. Townend. —I know we got permission to ship by transport all tin¬ 
plates sent to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 

President. —That is for containers. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. 

President. —Have you been in communication with the Army Department? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. One of their representatives recently came and 
saw me at the Works. Tie examined our plates and told me that in time 
of war they would he able to call on us for supplies. Meanwhile he showed 
me a list of peace-time orders, a great niimber of orders for a few boxes in 
each. 1 told him that at the present moment we wore not prepared to 
take orders of that kind for so many miscellaneous sizes. 

President. —Can your works turn out any' other war- material besides 
tinplate P 
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Mr. Toicncmi.— I don’t, think so, but we would certiiinly be kept fully 
occupied with tinplate. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Mailiias. —Is it a fact that during the war the result of the increased 
price in tinplate imposed a fairly heav 3 ' burden on the poor consumer of 
kerosj n e oil ? 

M r. Touuiend. —Probablv- not, because the price of tinplate bas hardly any 
effect on the smalT consumer of oil. He buys his oil in bottles. 

Mr. Matli.ui.'i. —1 put it to j'ou that the retail dealer had to pay so much 
more for his kero.sine oil tin and that he did not get the same proportion 
back ill .selling it second hand. 

Mr. Terwnend. —I have iio information. 

Mr. MathiciK. - And therefore ho had to charge a. larger sum per bottle 
to .tile jioor consumers. 

Mr. FurQiiluD-.'toii.- - .\ am certain that the dilfcrciue lictween the price 
at« wiiicli he bought a tin contaiviivig kerosine oil and the price at which 
he resold the tin was very much greater than it was before the war. 

iU/'. .Mafhrr. -Unle.ss prices were controlled as they were during the war, 
you would probabU sell it at the market price. 

.1//'. TciWiU'vd. —How do jmu ineanH 

Jfi. Miitke.r. -Unless your price was controlled, you would automatically 
sell t'.i the Burmah Oil Ooinpaiiy at the world piice for tinplate, so that if 
there was a scarcity price, lor tinpbate during a war in the next 10 years 
or diij-ing the operation of the contract, the small coitsumcr of oil or tinplate 
ill the bazaar would still have to imy the world price whether it was j^our 
tinplate or aii.ybod 3 ' else's. 

Mr. T'nrncnd.- To tliat may 1 .say this? T know that the Oil Companies 
send tii’ npcouiitry in liulk its well a.s in tins, and that the price of the bottle 
of kerosine oil is very largely governed by the price of the bulk oil which 
has got nothing to do with the container; .so that in any place where there 
was bulk oil, the dealer wdio brought his oil in tins would presumably 
never be able to get any moi’c for hi.s bottled oil even if the price of tin¬ 
plate went up. 

Mr. ^[athi(!.s. -i am speaking mainly of agricultnralists in small villups 
where oil is nut .stored in bulk and no’ point is that owing to tliere being 
no 'rin|.)lato indii.stry in fiidia during the war, the actual consumer of 
kerosine oil had to (la.v more for kerosine than be would if there had been 
a Tinplate industry in India. 

Mr. Toirn.vnd.— H.C may have done -so. 

.\[r. Math(:r.--H, is a verj- minor point. Near the bottom of page 10 you 
say; “The re.suU of starting this industry in India has already shown 
it'Self in the saving of a crorc of rupees per j'ear that previously went 
abroad to p.ay lor foreign tinplate. Quite an appreciable propor¬ 

tion of tluit amount would still have to go abroad for tin even if you make 
tinplate here. 

Mr. 'J'owneiid. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.- It is not a nett .saving of as much as a crore. 

Mr. Touuiend. —Quite .so. 

1 1 esidont.- At page M v'ou complain of there being not a sufficient 
market for by-tiroducts. The onlj" bj'-products are scrap and scruff. Is 
there any other by-product? 

Mr. I'kirqu/Kirsoii.—No. There are different types of scrap. 

Prc.'fident .—Is there any tin scrap? 

Mr. Towne.nd. —^Yes. 

Pre.iiiileni.- AVhat do you do with tin scrap? 

Mr. Townend.- throw it outside. 

President. —Has it got a market anywhere else. 
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Mr. Townend. —^Yes, in England or Germany. 

President. —Wliat do they do with it? 

Mr. Townend. —They take the tin out of it. 

Mr. Mather. —Your production of that would bo very small. 

Mr. Townend.- -20 tons a month. 

President. —That 20 tons will contain 800 lbs. of tin. 

Mr. Mather. —Between 0 and 4 tons of tin every year. 

President. —You are talking of the manufacture of small castings. AVilll 
that enable you to u.se your light scrap? 

Mr. Tovmend. —We simply want to make our own castings instead of 
buying them from elsewhere. 

Mr. Mather. —Bo you think that it is a sound proposition? 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. Wc think we can make simple castings for Its. 5 
a cwt. We have to pay double that if wo buy from elsewhere. • 

President. —What is your consumption of castings? 1 take it that it is 
small. 

Mr. Townend.-'-lt all mounts up. 

Mr. Mather. —its. 6 per cwt. is low for a very small foundry, at tho 
present price of pig iron. 

Mr. Townend. —We pay Its. 10. It should not cost us more than Rs. 5 
to make our own. AVe made careful enquiries about that from a .jute 
mill whore they make their own castings in the same way. The.y havo 
a very small overhead. 

President. —Are you talking of steel castings? 

Mr. Townend. —No, iron castings. 

President.. -But that has got nothing to do wdth your scrap. I thought 
you w'anted to utili.so sotrio of yoiir scrap. 

Mr. Townend. —That is not the object, although we will use some of our 
cast iron scrap. 

President. —^Yon have not got any oast iron scrap. 

Mr. Townend, —Biscarded machinery and so on. 

President. —You got about 10,000 tons of scrap. 

Mr. Townend. —This foundry won’t help us to got rid of that. 

President. —You do not propose to make any steel castings. 

Mr. Farguharson. —No. W’^o have gone into that question and fonndi 
that it doesn’t pay us. 

President.—'^OTi have got the Peninsular Locomotive Company. They 
want to build locomotives. They are building wagons and they use large- 
quantities of steel castings. 

Mr. Tovmend. —It is a specialised industry like the Hukumohand Electric 
pteel Works. 

President.— Here you have got scrap which is doing nothing. 

Mr. Toivnend.—Wei shall be glad ta sell it to Hukumchaud’s. 

President. —I was simply wondering whether instead of exporting it you 
could have a local market for it. 

Mr. Townend. —It is probably an industry which somebody wdll start 
sooner or later in Jamshedpur, Ijecause there is any amount of raw material. 
It is an ideal position for a steel casting plant. 

President. —Those are the sort of roinoi' improvements you want to make 
to your oquipniezit. 

3fr. Parquharson. —^Yes. 

3Tr. Townend. I ivould like to say something there, from tho Works point 
of view. We have not been .able to suggest improvements to onr Company, 
because wo knew- they had not got the money, but there are certain definite- 
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necessities which will arise in the course of the next year or two suchi 
as a second annealing furnace, etc. Compared with these, a small foundry 
is a minor thing, but still it is not as minor as it may seem. Even a small, 
reduction in costs is important to us, and any equipment that the Company 
can afford to put in, we will certainly recommend if it is to reduce costs. 
There are other big items such ns extra cranes which wo badly need. 

President. —What is the estimated cost of these improvements that yoit 
have mentioned here? 

Mr. Townend.- hi the mnehino shop? About half a lakh of rupees. 

President. —That is not very much. 

Mr. Townend. —The new cranes- we need two—will probably cost 
another lakh, and so on. 

, President.--On page 35 of your letter of 5th July 1926, you are again 
talking of a reduction of the duty on tin. The Board recommended a 
refund of the whole duty. Do you get a rebate? 

Mr. Townend. —No, it is to every user of tin in India. 

President. —Tt is a reduction of the duty. 

Mr. Townend. Yes. 

President. — But we recommended a rebate. 

Mr. Tovmend. —Yes. 

,1/7- Mathias. —My impression from the examination is that there are 
three (diief disadvantages from -which you suffer in comparison with the 
Welsh tin trade. The first is the duty on tin, the second is the increase 
in the exchange which has risen to Is. Cd. and the third is that you have 
a very poor market for your waster.s and scruff. These are the main, 
disadvantages. 

Mr. Farquharson. —Yo.s. The other disadvantage is the imported stores 
generally. 

Mr. Mathias. -Would you consider that the money measure of these dis¬ 
advantages is also a measure of the amount of protection that you require. 
Will you put it in that form? 

Mr. Farquhar.nin. —We have never looked at it in that form. It could 
easily bo calculated. 

Mr. Mathias. —You would not bo prepared to give an answer off hand? 

Mr. Farquharson. —JVo. 

Bepresentation hy the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufar.turers, dated 16th 

June 1926. 

President.- lliwo you read the representation which we have received 
from the Welsh Plato and Sheet Manufacturers Association? They make 
very general allegations. It is very difficult to examine them, hut they 
make two or three points against you. One is “ the only hope of compliance 
with the basic conditions lay in a substantially lower ‘ labour cost ’ in view 
of the enormous disparity tietwccn the wages in the Golmuri Works and 
those paid in YVales ”. What they mean is that the scale of wages paid: 
in Wales is very high and yet in proportion your total wages are higher. 

Mr. Townend.- Don’t you think that they moan that the wages of 
Welshmen in this country are enormous compared to what they got in YValesP 

President. —T’licy may mean that. 

Mr. Townend. Otherwise how do they say “labour costs must continue 
to be higher " ? 

President.- They contend that you pay much higher wages here to the 
Welshmc'n. 

Mr. Townend. —We do. 

President. —You will have to continue to employ them. 
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Mr. Tmpnend.- 'Thai is tlieir ineaniujj;. 

President. — So tliey think that your costs must be high, 

Mr. Townend. —You have seen our reduction .so far. 

President. —The next point is that you cannot make different varieties 
•of tinplate, 

Mr. Forqtiharson. —The answer to that is that we can, and that we are 
nlready doing it. 

President. — \Vh.at are the different varieties that you make? 

Mr. Tuu'iie.nd. —Vt<t are making lh6 lbs. plates, 1116 Ib. plates and 90 lb. 
plates, as well as the 110 gauge plate on which we first standardised. 

President. —That is 108 lbs.? 

Mr. Towne.nd. —Y’ca. 

President. Arc the.se the principal varieties of tinplate that they make 
in Wales? 

Mr. Townend. —The,v have a higgor range of varietio.s. They can get 
dow'n to 60 and can go np to 196 lb. plates. Tlie.v any “ They would he 
vitiated it and wdieii the general inaiiul'actiirc of tinplates on coinmereiai 
lines wore undertaken”. By that T suppose they mean w'hon we start 
to make every pos.sible kind of tinplate. Our production in the Golmuri 
Works is limited and 1 think .you will agree with me that it must he our 
policy to concentrate first on the plate which is in greatest demand, i.e.., 
tlie kcrosine plate. If we overreach the demand for kerosino plate.?* then 
we c.'Ul start to luoet other demands. 

7)r. M(.itili.fii. —They say ” The. ownership and control of the works, the 
.nature, of the production, and the conditions of the disposal of the produc¬ 
tion show that the Tinplate Comijan.y of India lias not started an industry 
■in tho accepted commercial sense, of the tei m ” 

Mr. Totcneiid. —I cannot interpret that. 

Dr. Matthui. —What they are trying to suggest apparently is here i.s 
n concern which is owned h.y two sliareholders. which produces only two 
kinds of articles and sells the bulk of it to one eoiisumor That is not 
an industry' in tho commercial sense of the term, I am not commenting 
oil the validity of that statement. 

Mr. Towne.nd.- ■ I think that that is their idea. 

President. That is undoubtedly the ca.se. 

Mr. Townend. The Tariff Board are familiar with all tho circumstances 
of our Company. J think that yon wifi find many a tinplate works in 
Wales allied to a steel Works. You will cei-tainly iiml many' a tinplate 
works in Wales which would be very' glad to have a long term contract with 
a big'oil company. .As to the two shareholders being identified as buyers 
and sellers, the Board have alread.v considered that aspect of tho question. 
As to the statement that we cannot manufacture other tinplate and sell it, 
our amswer is thati we can, we have and we will. 

Dr. Maithai.— -Yim cannot on a large scale for .sometime to come except 
hy increasing your co.st3. 

Mr. Townend. it always costs more if you have a number of different 
articles to make. It is our pvolicy' to concentrate on the kind for which 
there is a great demand in the country'. For instance, as regards the 
Ordnance Department contract, it would bo nothing short of folly for \is 
to roll 10 bo.xes of one size, 25 boxes of another, 35 l)Oxes of yet another 
and so on, and finish up w’ith a total of 200. It w'ould scarcely keep one of 
our mills occupied for one shift. 

President. —One other point they make is “ The problem of ‘ wasters ’ is 
a fundaniental handicap to success ”. I think that we have disciyssod this 
point. It is difficult to undcrslaiicl what they mean except the statement 
you made in tho former enquiry that you could not find an easy market 
for your' wasters. 
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Mr. Tovjiiend .—1 think they mean the disposal of wasters. If they mcaiv 
the porcontage of wasters, we believe we are doing fairly well now, and 
we are confident of doing i>etter. 

rresuivnt .—They refer to the disposal. 

Mr. Townend. —Yes. May we point out one other thing? They say 
that “ the use of tinplates is being checkerl owing to the protected opera¬ 
tions of the Company 1 would just draw your attention to the fact that 
the consumptiou of tinplate is increasing in India. 
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VELSH PLATE AND SHEET MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

OsAIi. 

'Evidence of Sir EDGAR REES JONES, K.B.E., recorded at 
Calcutta on Tuesday, the 3rd August, 1926. 

rresulent. —The Board is very much indebted to you for coming all the 
way from England to assist us in this very difficult enquiry, and I am sure 
•that we should derive very valuable assistance from the information that you 
should be able to give us. Before dealing with your special representation 
I should like to go generally into the question of the trade conditions in the 
Tinplate Industry at present in Wales. Do you represent this association 
(Officially P 


Trade. Condit.ions in the Welsh Tinplate Industry. 

Sir Kdgar. —Yes, the whole of the Welsh Tinidate Manufacturers. 

l^resident .—Are you interested in the manufacture of tinplates P 

.Sir Edgar, - Not jny.sclf personally. 

rresideni.- -Do you hold any office in that Association? 

Sir Edgar .—I represent the Association in all difficult questions of this 
kind whenever they arise. 1 act for them as a whole and deal with all kinds 
■of questions of parliamentary aud diplomatic character. We deal with every 
country in tho world. 

Dr. Matthai .—May I know what arc the functions of your AssociationP 
Does that correspond to the Chamber of Commerce in this country or is it a 
■selling organisation? 

Sir Edgar .—Originally it was an Association purely for the regulation 
of wages and conditions of the workmen. Then, after the war, they asked 
me if T would come along aud assist them to recover their world trade which 
had been entirely shut out during the war. But in so tar as 1 am acting 
for them, they arc functioning for the purpose of protecting themselves as to 
the large questions of policy afFecting the trading conditions in various 
countries of the world. 

Dr. Matthai .—Generally a propagandist organisation I expect. 

Sir Edgar.- -More n protective organisation. 

Dresideni .—I don’t think that you approve of protection of any hind 
elsewhere. 

Sir JWpa?’.—Spiritual, aud not material. 

President .—I take it that you are in close touch with the conditions of the 
industry. 

Sir Edgar .—Oh yes, from day to day. 

Prcsidenl .—As far as I can gather from the trade papers the industry 
has not been in a particularly prosperous f;ondition since 1921, is that 
riglit p 

Sir Edgar .—As far as production and sales are concerned we have been 
doing quite well. But apparently hardly any of the firms have been making 
much profit. Of course, that is common to all steel firms in England and good 
many others. 

President .—Are all the plants fully at work just now in Wales? 

Sir Edgar .—At present, there is the coal strike on. 

I’residerd .—Before the coal strike? 
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Sir Edgar. —^We were all going before the coal strike. There were always 
a lew mills shut down here and there for various local reasons, but speaking 
of the industry as a whole, they are all employed. 

President. —Are they working at full capacity? 

Sir Edgar. —We never work at full capacity in South Wales, because as 1 
said certain mills were shut down for local reasons. But we are w'orking to 
normal capacity. 

President. —I find that in the reports of some of the companies, at least 
so far a.s last year was concerned, they were not doing particularly well. 

Sir Edgar. —Not in tlio matter of making profits. There was a period at 
the very beginning of last year w'lien they temporarily slacked off a bit, 
but recovered later in the year. Our total exports for li)2o were q\iite 
good. 

pTK.sidenl .—Here is a report of the sj)eech made by Mr. F. Thomas of 
Messrs. Richard Thomas and Oo. Ltd. This i.s what he says; — 

“ Whereas in 1924 the exports of tinplates from South Wales averaged 
nearly 50,000 tons per month, for the first three months of this year the 
exports only averaged 40,000 tons per month and in April only 35,000 Ions. 
In that month we had about 40 per cent, of our plants idle.” 

Sir Edgar. —That is right. That was the beginning of the year and then 
it picked up later in the year. It recovered the whole position, so that for 
the year as a whole it was fairly satisfactory. 

President. —Except that prices were not particularly remunerative.’’ 

Sir Edgar, —No. 

rre.sident. —.Somotime ago, I understand, there was some combination 
among the tinplate manufacturers for pooling orders, pooling prices or for 
some such purpose, was it so? 

Sir Edgar. —Yes, for a short time when the general slump in trade took 
place in England. 

President,- When do you say the slump) took place? 

Sir Edgar. —It took place in 1923. In 1923 prices wore falling so badly 
without any apparent rBa.sou outside due to competition by merchants with 
a world niarlcct that was a l)it short and so certain members of the trade 
tliought it to be a good thing for the whole trade to try to fix a bottom 
price below which they would not go without agreement and they formed 
vrhat was known as the Stabilisation Committee for stabilising prices. 

President. —What was the bottom i)rice fixed? 

Sir Edgar. —It was changed every mouth or so. It was round about 20j. 
3d. for tho ordinary basis box. 

President. —When was this? 

Sir Edgar. —January 1923. A number of firms however declined to go 
into this stabilisation scheme. They objected on principle. They did not 
like any intcrfcrcnco with j)rices. Thoir view was that it was to oui 
advantage to .sell tinplates as cheaply as we could suhjent always to reasouabia 
pi'ofit. They stood out for various other reasons. 3’he thing dragged on 
for a year or so ami then, the whole arrangoment was done away with. 

President. When did it break up? 

Sir Edgar.- -1 am not sure about tho date. I think that it officially 
la.stod for about 18 months, hut in practice it broke down after about 12 
months. 

Dr. Moff/ioi.—Somewliero about the middle of last year probably it broke 
down. 

Sir Edgar. It officially ended in the middle of last year. I shall hav» 
to give you thi.s dale again. T am not quite certain about the date now. 

President. —Did that lead to a .sudden collapise of prices? 

Sir Edgar. —No. 
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President. —Ft did not make any ditlerenco. 

Sir Eihjur. —>,'ol: innnedintely; but- steadily, attcr tliat, prioes went down, 
Oi (•oiir.se ooal and otlien prices I'ell. The price of ifelgian bar kept on 
cheapening the price of bar and there was a general fall. Rut 1 don’t think 
that the steady fall in price alter that had ranch to do with the lenioval of 
this .schenic, Lliough it might have something to do with it, 

Ih . Matthni. -May I know if the people who did not enter the St.abilisation 
scheme were mainly the larger and more np-to-date lirmsf Tt was the 
smaller ones that were interested in the stabili.sation -scheme? 

Sir Ed'iar. —Tt is rathei- the other way about. 

President-Wan not one of the diiliculties this? Some peofde wanted to 
use the Contiiiental bar whereas under the scheme of stabilisation they were 
forced to nse tlie Rritish bur at a certain dtseount or rebate. What I 
understood was that under this combination if a Tiniilate Works diil not 
mamifactnre its ow’n bar, it bought Rritish tin bar and got a rebate of 7s. lid 
01 ' so—J. forgot the exact ILgnre. 

Sir Edgar. The meaning of that wa-s that so long as a Tinplate Works 
purcha.scd all its bars from one of the local steel works, it got the rebate, 
but if it purchased .some foreign bar, it lo.st that rebate. 

President. That was one difficulty. 

Sir Edgar.— -yo, the question of bar did not hat e much to do with fhc 
stabilisation .scheme. The difficulty was tliat all the merchants in London 
who had foj' years handled the bulk of oiir tinplate Imshiess, were 'bitterl.v 
oiipo.sod to it and made dilllenllies all along tlic line. It was the difficulty 
on the selling end of what was a very compiiicatod industry with so many 
varieties of tinplates and varieties of customers that broke it down. It was 
the industry that was too complicated for a rigid scheme of that kind. 

Dr. Matthai. .jNTost of your works in 'Wales make their own tin bars. 

Sir Edgar. —No, the hulk of the tinplate i.s made from Wokh bar. But 
if you take all the work-s—wo have (>8 separate works and some of them are 
l ery .small- -it i.s oril.v the .smaller works tliat laiv the foreign bar. Bigger 
works like Baldwins, Gilbertson, and lUchard Thomas’ piodiiee their own bar, 
They have steel works as well. 

P’resident. Baldwins did not do very well over the tinplate according to 
this account given in the ,Sta.ti.st. 

Sir Edgar. —1 have not seen that. 

President. —This is what Sir William Charles Wright says:—“On the 
other hand, the tinplate trade, wliich was vor.v iirosporous in 1924, has been 
do[)ressed this year, and the output has declined about 20 per cent. At the 
beginning of the year the demand amounted to only fif) per cent, of tho 
capacity of the industry.” 

Sir Edgar. —That is the same, thing dealing with the earlier part of the 
year. 

President. —,Siv William Charles Wright goes on to say “ But during the 
last month or two, T am glad to say. an improvement has taken place.” 

Sir EJdgar. That is right. 

President. —But the position is this. Kveii if the production has inc'rea.sed, 
they are not getting any retni-n on their caiiital. That 1 gather even from 
your representation. 

Sir Edgar. —i would not go so far as to sa.y that they were not 
getting any return. They were not getting what >on might call normal 
profit. 

President. —What do you call “ normal profit ”? 

Sir Edgar. —Tf they got one shilling a box, they reckon that they do well. 

President. —They are not getting that. 
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Sir Edgar. —No. 

Ml'. Mathiat. —^Is that nett proiit after allowing for depreciation. 

.S'fr Edgar.--We Tnean nett profit by that. 

Mr. Mathias.- -Alter allowing charges on w'orking capital, depreciation. 
«tc. 

Sir E^ar. —Not working capital 1ml only depreciation. We do not take 
■the working capital in ostimatiiig coats at all. We only take deprecifttion, 

Dr. Matthai .—-One shilling a box would ruiigbly correspond to ahont 
10 per cent, on your fixed capital. Have you any idea of that? 

Sir Edgar. —am afraid T conid not answer that. 

Dr. J/affArti.—Taking the estimate that you have given of -eaoO.OOO as 
the fair block value of a works pi-oducing 85,000 hms, I think that ft would 
exactly be J.0 per cent, on the fixed cuirilal. 

S\r -That is about right. 

HresideiU. In .lour letter of the 2ith June, 192C, you say '• With releroneo 
to (he qiioslion of iiitere.st on working capital and iiianufacturers’ profit, the 
position to-day is liiat practically none of the steel works in this ixmntry 
have botni able to pa.v iimch in the wsi.v of fnteicst on working capital 
Practically all the fixed preference shares have their interest in arrears. 
An enormous wrilijig down of capital has had to be made in the case of most 
firms jn-oducing steel aiul tinplate.” Karlicr you have said that you did not 
take aii.ythiiig For dcineciatioii liecanse depreciation had been written down. 

Sir Edijiir, I’es, in the cose of sumllcr works. 

Prrsldent- ^Therefore tlie pusilion is that most of them may be selling at 
works cost. 

Sir Edgar. —^Not as low as that. 

l‘.-e.iident. -Flow much would you add to the works c!OSt on an average? 

Sir Edgar. —As much as we <'an get. 

Pie-fident ,—TTiuloubtcdly you would add as much as you can get. 

Sir Edgar. —If wo cannot get a little bit, we shut down. Tt is very 
rarely that we have to do that since the war. 

IVe-i/dent.—When the intorost on preference shares remains in arre,trs 
in innny cases, it doe.s mean that there is no profit made. 

Sir. Edgar. —Ves, for that perimi. 

Fresid-enl. That is the point. 

Sir Edgar. —Of course our industry has always been subject to periods of 
ops .Slid downs. 

President.—J. am siicakiiig of the last two years. My inference from 
those fatds is that when the interest on preference shares has remained in 
arrears, it is^ evident that the industry is not making any profit—not only 
that but it is being run at a loss. 

Sir Edgar. — Yos, strictly speaking. 

Eri'sidrnt. —^Most of your plants arc very old and depreciation has been 
written down years ago. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

President. —So, you need not charge anj'thing for depreciation. 

Sir Edgar .—^Thero is always some. 

President.—It would be very little. 

<S'ir Edgar. —Tt would not be a big thing. 

President .—Therefore it may bo that some firms may make a little profit 
but as regards most of them their selling price during this period may be 
taken more or less as being in the neighbourhood of the works cost. 

Sir Edgar. —^Tou can take it (hat way. With the price of 19*. 3d. that 
was about true, but since the price moved up to 19*. 5d. and 19*. 6<i., it is 
not. 
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President .—We shall take 19i'. 3d. aa covering more or loss the works 
cost. 

Sir Edgar. —Welsh bar was £6-6-0 per ton. 

Mr. Mather .—And tin? 

Sir Edgar .—fou can take it on an average at £280. 

Mr. Mather. —If tin is about £280 a ton and bar about £6-5, you think 
the works costs would be roughly about 19.«. 3d. per box.“ 

Sir Edgar. —The actual works costs wo will take .at 18s. lOd. 

President. —Wo shall work on that figure later on. Speaking generally, 
as regards prices, if you look at p.agc 374 of our printed publication you 
will find that of all the four years that are given the pric’O in 1924 was the 
highest, an average of £2o-l8-4i. Are these for basis boxes? 

Sir Edgar. —T succeeded in getting this book yesterchay afternoon and I 
puzzled a good deal about these figures last night. They arc not our basis 
box; I don’t know what they arc. They are not f.o.b. iirices for Welsh 
basis boxes. 

Mr. Jlcif/ier.- -What price were you taking, Sir Edgar,— prices published 
in tho trade papers or aver.age jiriecs at whicti busines.s was actually done? 

Sir Edgar. —Trade iiapei- quotations and business quotations are practically 
the same. During the bulk of the time they wore subject to the .stabilization 
scheme and tho prices were practically the same. There was no difference. 

Mr. Mather. —.4rc the figures given hero too high or too low? 

Sir Edgar. T have got a few of them here. Take 1925 figures for 
instance. 1 have got some figures for 1926 that wo can compare with. 
Taka iMay. Our price was 20 shillings, they give £23-5. 1 don’t know 
whore they got it from, 

Mr. Mather .—Have you got annual averages? 

Sir Edgar .—1 have got the months and that is for the month of May. 

Mr. Mather .—And tho next month? 

Sir Edgar .—We can work that out; June .5th, 1925, it was'19«. Id., next 
Week it was 19.'!. lOid., next week 19s. ?d. and the last week it was 19s. 9d. 
If you divide that by four you get the average per month at about 20 shillings 
and they give £23-5. That is for 108 lbs. basis box. 

Mr. Mather .—That makes £20-16 a ton as;cording to your price. Is that 
at the mill or f.o.b. ? 

Sir Edgar.---Tlie.se are f.o.b. prices. 

Mr. Mather .—Does this price that you have taken include anything for 
the tin lining? 

Sir Edgar .—No. 

Mr. Mather .—.Supposing you did allow for the tin lining, that would 
bring these figures praelieally into line with your figures, would it not? 

President. Tlien £23-5 would be about right. 

Sir Edgar. —There must be a confusion there because f.o.b. price as 
quoted by us to enquiring customers or quoted in the papers never includes 
tin lining and hooping. J notice in your isrcvious reports you give actual 
figures taken out of the Iron and Coal Trades Heview. That would not 
include tin lining and hooping. 

President. Supposing that these figures do includo that, I don’t think 
there is any difference to .speak of? 

Sir Edgar .—Of course that is very interesting. 

President.-- (To Mr. Farquharsoii of the Tinplate Company of India) are 
tin lining .and hooping included in these prices, Mr. Farquharsdn ? 

Mr. Eargaharson. —Yes. These prices arc made out ou tho basis on which 
we make out our .sale ijricos. 
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President. —The point tiiat I was trying to examine was that between 1924 
and May 1926 there was a drop of about Of course there may be 

causes to explain it, but T am unable to account for this big drop. 

Sir Edgar. —There is a considerable drop in the price of bar, in the coat 
of coal and aU other material, and then again when the bars droj) wage* 
automatically drop on a sliding scale. 

Mr, Mather. —Is it correct to say that all other prices have fallen except 
tin ? 

Sir Edgar. —Yea, except tin, although I should say as between 1921 and 
1926 tin has fallen, 1 forget exactly how much. 

Vre.ndent. —Your explanation is that the drop is duo primarily to the 
drop in the price of tin bar? 

Sir Edgar. —And coal and materials, and then of course the di-op in wages 
that automatically follows any drop in the price of bar. 

President. —Can you give us some idea of the drop in the wages due to 
this ? 

Sir Edgar. —have not got the figures. 

President. —According to the figures you have given wages cost l.s'. Id. 
per bo.x? 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. That wiw in ; June 1926. 

Presmlent.- This would not account for such a big difference. 

Mr. Mather. —What class of wages is subject to this sliding scale? 

Sir Edgar. —It is a very complicated business, most of it I should think. 
It is a' most difficult thing to answer because wo have to deal with half a 
dozen Trade Unions. 

Mr. Mather. —There must be different agreements of course, and perhaps 
•11 these do not contain the sliding scale. 

Sir Edgar. —T cannot answer that off-hand. 

Dr. Matthai. —May I know if tho failure of the stabilization scheme early 
in 1925 had anything to do with the drop in prices? 

Sir Edgar.- To a small extent. 

Dr. Matthai. —Between February 1925 and June 1926 there is a drop of 
about £3; that is about the time when tho stabilization scheme broke down. 

Sir Edgar. —As a matter of fact circumstances had been bringing down 
the prices in fact and that is what broke the stabilization scheme. It was 
not so sudden as this. Nominally the scheme was kept in being for some 
time with considerable dissatisfaction, but behind tho scenes (urcuinstancea 
were forcing tinplates down to a lower price. 

l^re.ndent. —There was a big drop of £4 in live months. You would not 
•ttribute that to the drop in the i)rice of materials there must bo other 
special reasons for it? 

.Sir Edgar. —Tlunc was the loss of ijrofit resulting from the stabilization 
scheme; they saci iliccd profit to keep their trade. 

President.- That i.s the point. I take it there have been no new plants 
erected in "W.-iles since the warp 

Sir Edgar. -Not a complete w'orks but there have been constant expan¬ 
sions in the number of mills in the existing works. 

President. —But nobody has scrapped an old plant completely and erected 
a new one i 

Sir Edgar. -Not at all. There is one works w'hich is being built at the 
present time but it is far from completion yet. 

President. Wo don’t know what it might do until it has started work? 

Sir Edgar. —Quite so. 

President. —Is there a tendency to use more Uoirtinental bar now- in the 
tinplate industry in Wales? 
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Sir Ed(jar. —It is all a question of price and quality. 

President. —I am speaking of the- general tendency. Is not more tin bar 
being imported now than before 

Sir Kihiar.- T don't think there nas inncli more bar imported s.ay, a year 
before, and people who were importing in I92d are probably importing about 
the same quantity this ye.ir. ()f course the big firms all produce their own 
steel. 

President.■ T take it that the, ))ricc of British Imr would he regulated tnore 
or Ics.s hy the price of the (lontinental bar? 

Sir Kiiijar.—^Xr will (iiit it ihi.s wa.y—competitiou of Onntiuental bar 
lorced .sleel work.s at Home to drop tlieir prices to bediock. hut they iuive 
not i'nilnn an inch sjm^e—of course, the Belgian prices aie lou'ev—-the}' .stopped' 
at wli.'it they corisirhji'ed the bottom price. 

President.- Then if the price, of tin bar goo.s iipi, I take it the ijrico of 
your tinplale naturally goes up.® 

Sir Edijar .—Circumstances in tinplate industry make the que.stion of price 
vciy very coinpliiaited. It might he a que.stion of what was the price of tin 
at the lime, 

I’rc.s'idp'nt.—Supposing everything else remains the .same but the price of 
tin bar goes up.® 

Sir I'idoiir. -If it goes up .substantially but not if there is a sliglii rise. 

President. —Let us say there was a rise of £1.® 

Sir Edunr.- That would affect the price of tinplate. 

Dr. 2J.(dthiti.- .Vpavt from the price of tin the only other fnolor that is 
likely to iilfcct the pritv! of tiii|)lato w’onld he the cost of tinplate bar. 
That is a big factor? 

Sir Ed(ia'r. Also coal, wages and material.s. 

Dr. Mntthai. —(supposing you made a forecast as to the near future what 
would he the m.ain factor which you would con.sider was likely to affect 
the price of tinplate? 

Sir E<liiar, Market conditions of cour.se, not cost of production. Cost 
of production is the bottom rock below which we cannot go, but our prices 
ar.^ naturally fixed b,^' very complicated world conditions in various countries 
all ovei' the world. Now that the coal strike is on we are selling wasters at 
3(1 to 40 per cent, above what was the cost of piimc.s before the strike. 
People cannot get them. They are taking the stuff and competing against, 
one another. The. luilk of our Imsiness is an open business liandlod by 
meidnurts; it is an open tr.'ulc. siiwe the stahilization scheme ba.s been done 
away with. 

Points raised in the /issociatim’s Representation- -Works costs in Hales and 

Imlia. 

President. —1 want to go into some of the points raised bv you. First of 
all von .say that tin|)latc cannot be luaniifnctiirecl as economically in India 
a.s in Wales. The works c^osts, you say would be liigher. as a matter of course 
th.'in in Wales. Then you also say that India will not be able to do for aii 
indefinite period without protection. 

Sir Edgar. I mean this exi.sting works. 

President. —At present that means India. Another lu'gument of yours is 
that the protection given is exce.ssive, both as to tlic amount and as to the 
extent, .and yon .say, that in any case tliey arc getting far more protection 
than they need on their own figures. 

Sir hidgar. —That Is .so. 

President. —And you also say that protection extends to kinds of tinplate 
which are not inannfactured in the country. 1 tliirik thc.se are the main 
points ? 
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.Sir Edgar. —^Ycs. 

ririidi'iit .—Ft is nc ;j;oL;d going into eacli indivirlual item and say this 
item is cliuapcr in stales and more expensive in India. The thing is to see 
ndietlier on the whole Fiidia ean niaiiufactnre tinplate a,t about the same 
cost as Wales c.aii. For that [Xirpose wc have got the costs of the Tinplate 
Company of iTidia. "We te.stod sonic of the figures in the oral evidence which 
will be pnblishod in due course. .4s regards Welsh costs we have not imich 
iiiloj'iiiatioii, I Mils suggesting that one way of coniparinc: costs may perhaps 
be this. We tahe what may be called .yoiir present selling price. Wo will 
take that figure of ib.i'. that yon gave ns as being very near the works 

cost 01 - we will take, this ligtive of ISs. lid. that h given in this, letter (>f the 
3rd Jniie 19d(i. Then we take the price of tinbar in botli cases. The 
diift^^reuce between a ton of tinbar and the final figute is t.bc spread. We 
may, thus got some idea of what is being <lone in Walc.s and wliat is being 
done here. 

,yir Eiiijar .—You know the east of bars is oue-tbird of the cost of tinplate. 

t'l'csidcnf.- - In that case the Fndian cost would be about the same. Wo 
niivc! got detailed cost.s ,so far a.s the Tinplate Company of India is concerned, 
but we have no suck detailed costs so far as .von ate concerned. 

Sir Edijiir. ft yon wish to hare them, we can give them to yon. 

I'rr.’yiilent.- We should ver.v much like to have iheni. 

Sir Edgar ,—F have here some eo-sts in detail showing how they are 
.arrived at (handed in). My difficulty is this. 1. hav'e no objection to putting 
.111 tliese details to the Tariff IFoard, but for obvious reasons as they have 
been ,su})plicd by one of our groups of firms, I. could not allow the details 
to be published, T tiave already given the total. These figures were actually 
taken out from the routine accounts which big Hi'ins keep in their costing 
(.lejiartineiit. They were actnaliy taken out from their sheets in niy presence 
and handed to me. This is one of a Ivig combine and therefore a good 
inan.y of its items of co.st are very oonsiderabl.v more than would be in 
many of the 08 works, because a big eoncerii has expenses that don’t occur 
in the smaller oiie.s. The Members of the Hoard will uudei’staiid that while 
this i.s a .sample of one of our big woi-k.s at the pre-sent time, it does not 
uecessarilv represent the costs in all the others, 

rrrEident.— The Tinplate (.lompany of Fndia may fairly be regarded as a 
big works h.v itself. Ft i.s comparahle with a big one. 

Sir Edgar. -To that extent this would Fie comparaFile. 1 am quite 
agreeable to letting the Members of the Board to have these costs for their 
private information, hut I could not agree to their publicatj<in. 

El evident. -Wh-.it has been supplied to us previously is not confidential. 

Sir Edgar.< —No. 

rre.sidcnt .—"We will work on that basis for the public examination. There 
ISs. lllj. per box is given as the cost or marhel value. This is near enough 

for our purpose.s. 20'74 boxes make a ton. The price of ono ton of tinplate 

ihevefove is about £19-14-0. From that F deduct the price of the lin bar 
£6-5-0. 

Sir Edgar.- You have got to correct that a.s vou proceed. In your cost 
of tinplate, .you have to allow for the wastage of bar. 

Eresideiit .—I am taking here the spread. That is one way of doing it. 
That wastage goes into your cost above. The difference is £13-9-0, That 

would include wa.stage. 1 will convert it into rupees now. At I.s. 6d,--I 

am not going into fractions of a penny- it comc.s to Rs. 178-14-0 or lls. 179 
in round figures. .Now we hav(! got to see how this figure compare with their 
spread. The last figure tlie.v have given is about Rs. 313 altogether. That 
excludes depreciation and profit. That is the works cost, but in a v ear 
or two as you will find they expect to work up to Rs. 300 and eventually to 
Rs. 282. Th.at is their e.stimate. We are not concerned with this .year at 
all in otir scheme. If you take that figure about two years hence. 
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Sir Edgar. —It will be a gamble. 

rresid(.nt.—-\\, is not. It is arnTotl »t on the results. 

Sir Edgar. —You don’t know what is going to liapi)en as regards prices in 
tho next two years. 

President .—We have got to estimate. If you take the actual works .cost, 
it is Es. 313. For purpo.ses of argument we will take tho actual results. 
Their cost of tin b.ar is Its. 84. The spread therefore is Es. 229. You are not 
paying any duty on any of your raw materials. There is no duty as far as 
I remember in England on any of your raw materials. 

Sir Edgar.- I don’t think so. 

President.—-Hero they calculate that they are jjaying a duty at the 
present moment of Es. 13-12-0 per ton. That means Es. 215-4-0 against 
your Es. 179, or a difFcrencje of about Es. 36 just now. The position* has 
changed in your favour apart from anything that you have done by the fact 
of exchange since 1924. On this £19-14-0 you get an advantage by reasoYi of 
the exchange of Es. 34. That has nothing to do with your costs. They 
are at a disadvantage of Rs. 2 compared to you on those figures. Y'oti get » 
benefit of Es. 34 in exchange, by the mere fact that the rupee has risen 
from l.s'. 4d. to Is. 6d. If you didn’t have that advantage, then your Es. 179 
woTild go up by Es. 34. 1 am just pointing out that this difference between 

them and yourselves i.s very largely accounted for temporarily by this 
difference in the exchange. 

Sir Edgar- —1 .am thinking over it. 

President. —If the exchange had not come in a f.actor, their works cost 
would not have lieen any higher than yours on those figures and they expect 
to work them down. 

Sir Edgar. —I am trying to follow the argtiment, but I don’t. The argu¬ 
ment, us I understand it, is this. You say if £19-14-0 had been our cost of 
prcduction in 1924, whs-u did the exchange change? 

Pre/iideni. —Soon after that. 

Sir Edgar. —Our price would have been higher than Es. 179 now. 

President. —Es. 84 higher. 

Sir Edgar.- Their price in 1924 was much higher. 

.Mr. Maiher. —That is totally due to different causes. You were manufac¬ 
turing then on a normal scale and tliej' were not. 

President. —Of course when the new exchange le.sds to an adjustment of 
prices, you will not get this advantage, but since 1924 by the fact of the 
exchange having risen, you have got an advantage against them of Rs. 34. 

Sir Edgar. —I cannot follow the argument for this reason. With our price 
of tinplate, 1 don’t think we are making any more profit. 

Mr. Mather. —If the value of the rupee in sterling had remained at !«. 4d. 
as it was in 1923, the rupee price of Welsh tinplate would now be higher 
than it is by Es. 34. If you compare the rupee spread between the cost of 
a ton of tin bar in Wales and the selling price of tinplate on the b.asls of l.s. 4d. 
to a rvipee with tho corresponding figure in India, you will find the actual 
cost of conversion of tin bar into tinplate to ho the same in the two coimtries. 

.Sir Edgar. —I see. 

President. —I don’t say that you are not entitled to tho benefit of the ex¬ 
change, but we are trying to compare values and for the time being tho exchange 
has helped you to the extent of Es. 34. If it had not helped you, either you 
would have had to reduce your works coats or your selling price by Es. 34. 
So your point , that tinplate cannot be manufactured in India as economically 
as in Wales does not appear to have been established. 

Sir Edgar. —On the counter side all tho purchases of tinplate 'are affected 
also by that improvement in the rupee exchange. 

President. —’I’hat is tnje, but the amount is not large. If there is a 
readjustment of prices in this country you will be on the same fooling as 
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they. In the meanwhile Rs. 9 or Ks. 10 per 100 boxes or about Rs. 2 per 
ton is all the reduction we have been able to estimate in Indian pricM. 
[f their works costs go down to Rs. 282 as they expect—reduction of Rs. 12 
to Es. 13 according to the evidence that they have given is almost in sight. 
Their works costs will be nearly as low as yours. 

Sir Edgar — In that case they would not require protection. 

Prcaident. —They may want protection for other reasons. I am now talk¬ 
ing merely of the co.st of production of tinplate in the two countries. Wo 
will taire one or two other itcm.s from these figurc..s. Your wages come to is, 
I'fld. per box. 

Sir Edgar. —From .3«. 9d. to is. I'Sd. That is all everything—insiirunce, 
workmen's conpensatioii, etc. 

krcsiderif.--Tliat goes as part of the wages. 

Sir Edgar. —Y'e.s. 

Hr. Hafher. —Docs that include office staff? 

Sir Edgar. —Xo. 

Prrsideni. —If you take the exchange at Is. Od. it works out to Rs. So-d-d 
and ai Is. Ad. to R.s. fi.'}.12-0. If you look at their figure on page 379, it is 
Rs- .79‘27- Thar is not a very much higher figure. 

Sir Edgar.- -That is what I have said in rny evidence. Of course what 
astonislicd me was this. We didn't have complete figures like tliis and I 
was in. my evidence dealing with 1024-2.^, 

President. —Jluch water has flown under the bridge since then. 

Sir Edgar.- I gather that in 192-1-3.') tbeir labour costs were the same as 
ovirs. We expected their costs would be much ]es.s. I ,tind now from the 
table given on page .379 that in 1924-2.') their labour co.sts were enormously 
higher than ours. 

President. —Because their output was much smaller. 

Sir Edgar. —The statement I made about the labour costs was that it was 
slightly more than ours. 

President.-—I am Just trying to point out there is not muclr difference. 

Sir Edgar. —Not under labour costs. 

President. —That depends on the rate of exchange you take. If you take 
the exchange at Is. fid. to the rupee, it i.s in your favour, but if you take 
the exchange at Is. 4d. to the rupee, it is about the same. 

Dr. Hatthai. —This 4». l'3d. includes the cost of labour in the bar depart¬ 
ment, does it not? 

Sir Edgar. —Eveiylhing in the wmrks. 

I7r. Mott/iai.---'Whnt is the b.ar department? 

Sir Edgar. —That is the department that cuts bars—that is where we begin 
the tinplate works. 

President. —The three Important items in the manufacture of tinplate are 
tin bar, labour and tin. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

President.--As regards labour, you have not got much advantage. In the 
COSO of tin bar, at present they are paying precisely the same price as you 
are paying. But there is one factor to be considered. T think you have 
not had the advantage of reading the recent evidence, but if you had you would 
hove noticed that they were Imying tin bar for Rs. SI a ton. In their 
future cjstimalo, the price is Rs. 83. It is a point of some importance that 
the price of their tin bar may remain in the neighbourhood of .Tfi-Ji-O for all' 
practical purposes, but there is no certainty that yours would remain in that 
neighbourhood, if the accounts that we read in the trade journals correctly 
represent the sitsiation. 

Sir Edgar. —It won't go much lower. 

President. —Tt may go up. 
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Sir Edgar. —I don’t think bo. 

President. —That may mean that you had an unusual amount of reetinfl 
power. All the reports that we read cjertainly point to the probability that 
steel works are being run without profit, depreciation and other things and 
that they cannot go on for ever like that. 

Sir Edgar.- -Lt is not .so bad as that—particularly the works that make tin 
bar. 

Mr. Mather. —You told ua before that none of the steel works in the 
country had been able to pay much in the way of interest. 

Sir Edgar. —I was referring to all tho big steel firms in the country. But 
that is not the ease with those partieidar firms which are making .steel bai-s. 

Mr. .Mathias.--What is tho position of firms making steel bars,’ 

Sir Edgar. —Just about living. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are they paying dividends on their shares? 

Sir Edgar. —1 don’t think that Baldwins paid any dividend, but 1 tliink 
that Richard Thomas paid on their prefcreinte shares. 

President. —We must assume from the ordinary business point of vieu' that 
no industiy can go on for over like that. 

Sir Edgar. —No. On the other hand they are expecting cheaper coal. Now 
of course tho coal strike is on. 

President. --We are not taking that factor into account I'oi’ the moment. 

Sir Edgar.- -You are speculating on the future price of bar. You have got 
to take tiiat into account. 

President. —1 don’t understand. Supposing the normal conditions returned 
in the Ooal Industry', then do .you expect the price of tin bar to remain at 
£ 6 - 0 - 0 ? 

Sir Edgar. —Thereabouts. 

President. —You don’t expect it to go up. 

Sir Edgar.- -It may go up by half a crown but nothing substantial. 

President. —Is tin bar in a more fortunate position than other steel pro¬ 
ducts ? 

Sir Edgar. —I think it is. 

President. —.4n attempt may be lUiade to raise, tlie prices on the ground 
tliat at present they were not remunerative. This is wliat Baldwins' Chairman 
said while talking of subsidiaries:—“With regard to our Bubsidiary com¬ 
panies : The Port Talbot Steel Works, which, as you know, is cliiefly engaged 
on the maniifncture of lietivy steel, such as se-ctions, plates and rails, like 
all other concerns in the country on this class of work, has had a very bad 
year, resulting in a considerable lose. In the trading period they have been 
up against most severe Continental and home ci.mpetition and shortage of 
orders, and owing to the. heavy losses in meetiui; the Continental prices for 
heavy sections, plates and rails and high coats through working short time, 
it was decided in September of this year to elo-c down the heavy section 
and plate mills for the present and operate the. ligiir ptlate mill and light bar 
mill only.’’ it does not look a-s if they are doing very well. 

Sir Edgar. —Thai is the heavier steel industry. 

President. -It includes rails. 

Sir Edgar. —1 admit that the heavy steel industry is in a serious position. 

President. —Wlien a firm like Baldwiii-s shut down part of their plant it 
<ioes not look as if the position of the industry is good. 

Sir Edgar.—-Xi was a new works built during tlie war. 

President. —T arn just putting the position to you. If that is your opinion, 
1 have got nothing to say. 

Sir Edgar. —As far as T can estimate 1 ehonld say that the price of bar 
is not likely, without some new unforeseen factor coming in, to rise very much. 
It niay bo a small increase but not a serious one. 
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Presidenl. —Then, a« regards your other material, viz., tin, T take it that 
you aro dependent on imported tin. 

iSir Edgar. —Mainly Straits tm. 

/'resident.—-The same a.s India. 

Sir Edgar. —More or less. 

President- —Excepting the duty. 

Sir Edgar. —That is halanced by the extr.a freight to some extent. 

Mr. Malhias. —Can you give us any ligures on that? 

Sir Edgar. —I have not worked it out. T could work it out for ytju. The 
duty is now fixed on Es. 250 ton value. 

President. —Rs. 260 is the duly on tin per ton. It works out at Es. I'Gl 
per ton of tinplate. They will gtill have to pay that. 

Sir Edgar. —Of course I cannot say, because I have not worked it out. 

President. —I think that most of your materials aro of British nianufactiire 
except palm oil. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes, most of them are British. 

President. —Palm oil you have got to import. 

Sir Edgar. —-We buy from West Africa. 

President. —Can you give us soirie general idea as to bow many pounds of 
tin the. works in Walas use per ton of tinplate? 

Sir Edgar. —Of course that is a point about whicli you can never get any 
infonnation. 

President. —What would you consider good practice in Wales? 

Sir Edgar. —Per box? 

President. —We generally talk in tons. 

Sir Edgar.--! con give you per box. If wo are soiling tinplates at a 
regular price for the distribution of oil, it will be about l^- to Ib.s. per 
box. But if we aro Belling plates for other purposes sucb as canning, it is 
usually more. It varies with every customer practically and the pur]3ose 
for which the plates are required. Eor in.atanc.e if a firm in South Africa 
tells us that it is buying plates for pat-king lolwter we see that there is a 
good substantial coating of tin. A thin coating will not be very good for 
canning lobster. 

VresidenL- -Is that nett or is that gro.s.s? You recover a certain amount 
of scruff, don't you? How much would you use at the works? 

Sir I'idgar. —Nobody can ever give you a figure for that. It varies from 
day to day. 

President. —We must take that a.s the nett figure. 

Sir Edgar.--L should think so. If you talk to a manufacturer who is 
discussing efficiency he will say that he does it on a lb. per box. It is a 
difficult tiling to base any calculations on. .4s I say it all depends on the 
rerpiireinents of the customer rfnd the purpose for which the plates are to be 
used. 

President. —Wo simply want to get a general idea xvhether the, prac-tice that 
those people have attained is reasonably comparable. 

Sir Edgar. —They are getting now about lA lbs. 

Mr. Mather. —A little over that. 

Sir Edgar. —If they are doing that and keep it up, they are doing very 
well. 

President. —As well a.s a similar kind of works in Wales? 

Sir Edgar. —Yes, there is nothing to complain about. But of course it 
would not do if they were to sell tinplates to somebody who was packing 
foodstuff. 
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VFasfcri. 

Presidf.iit- —Then, o£ course, there are J,hroe things as you have pointed 
out, in which the Tinplate Industry of India is at a disadvantage. The first 
Is the (juestion o£ wasters. 

Sir Edgar.- That 1 consider absolutely fatal. I find here figures much 
worse than those that were available when I drew up iny evidence. 

Presidant. —First o£ all as to the percentage of wasters I think that you 
claim that in Wales you get about 15 per cent. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes, as a general rule. But a good deal depends on the 
■Borting and the purpose for which you arc Bolling the ])intes. 

President. —Taking the general average, what would it be? 

Sir Edgar. —On all plates it would be about 15 per c.ent. 

President. —^As regards America I think that you have given a figure of 
about 22 per cent. 

Sir Edgar. So we understand. 

President. I think that they are doing just under 20 per cent. here. 

Sir Edgar. —They have no check on the sorting. They can make whatever 
they like. 

President. —How do you say that? 

Sir Edgar. —I have dealt with that point in my evidence. 

President. —^After all it is a matter for the purchaser. 

Sir Edgar.- --Qulic. 

President. —If the purchaser nays “ I take this as a prime ” do you moan 
to Bay that you will go out of j'our way to say that it was not a prime. 

Sir Edgar. —In this case the purchaser is the maker. 

President. —That is another matter. We Khali deal with it later. Is it the 
duty of the manufacturer to be so very particular? 

Sir Edgar .—Otherwise he gets his consignment rejected by the independent 
-sampler. 

President. —Tlie purchaser says “ I am .satisfied that those arc primes and 
that there are no wasters.” Is it the duty of the manufacturer to bring 
experts from outside to cxainino the plate.s to see that they were primes and 
contained no wastere. I don’t understand that position myself. Why should 
it ho so? 

Sir Edgar. —The point is this. We know that our plates are going to bo 
■inspocted by independent samploi's, and as it is such a loss to have these 
rejec.ted and sent back, the work-s take special care to send as far as possible 
coiisignments that would go through without trouble. 

President. —If you had a purchaser as they have, would you Ktill employ 
samplers? 

Sir Edgar. —Wo liavo got to recognise that we are making plates which 
will have to bo passed by independent samplers. Naturally wo take as miuih 
care as we can to seo that they are reasonably" delivered. 

Mr. Mather. —In tlic case of the Tinplate (lompany of India if they failed 
to do their own sorting properly, they would get into trouble with their 
ouslomer.s. Tlioreiore as a matter of ordinary biwiness precaution, it is they 
woufd he fairly careful. If they arc not, tfiey may ln.se their reputation or 
fail to get any reputatiou, if they send out their tinplates to niiscellaneous 
customers. 

Sir Edgar. —That is negligible. A Bubstantial portion of their output goes 
to the Burmah Oil Company. 

President. —The Burmah Oil Company would not go on buying indefinitely 
tinplates which wore unsatisfactory. 

Sir Edgar. —The history of that Company shows that tliey never bought 
-wasters before. 
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Mr. Mafher. —Do you know what the purpose of that is? 

Sir Edgar. —No. 

Mr. Mather. -Hien you oannot draw any certain deductions. 

Sir Edgar.- -They have no use except for their cans. 

Pre.tidcnt.—li they got their wasters cheaper and if they can use them in 
place ot primes, why should they not? 

Sir Edgar.—T'he.y never did that before. No other Oil Company would 
take a single waster. 

President. —According to you, the difference in price is a shilling or 18 
pence per box. 

Pre.ddcnt. —If they get a difference of 3 shillings or 2«. Cd. and if they find 
that* they can use wasters, it is good biiainoss for them. Why should they 
not use wasters if they can get them cheaper? 

Sir Edgar. —It is good business for their consuming side as against their 
manufaoluring side. That of course is tho difficulty. We are not dealing 
with an independent concern. It is very difficult to get to the bottom of this 
tliJnc at all. 

Br. Mafthni. —Is the proportion of wasters higher in your larger w'orks than 
in your smaller works? 

Sir Edgar.—T should not think so. 

Dr. M(,Uhai. —Where there is ma,ss production the proportion of wa-stens 
is very much higher? 

Sir Edgar. —1 should not think so. It is ft very diflurull thing to say 
with any accuracy. 

President. —You yourself say that in America it is about 22 per cent. 

Sir Edgar.- They have a different method of manufacture. Their arrange¬ 
ment of furnaco.s and mills causes .some of that. 

Dr. Malthai.- -As far as the proportion of wasters is concerned don’l you 
think that it is a circumstance in their favour? They have been increasing 
their output in the short period of two years. 

Sir Edgar,- My point is that 1 cannot very well accept their figure! of 
wasters for comparison purposes beo8U.so they have not boon subject to any 
independent inspection. 

Dr. Malthai. —Assuming that it is a correct proportion. 

Sir Edgar. —If it has been done on some recognised principles then the 
argument w'ould be right. Of course I cannot accept that as oon-etit because 
there has been no check. 

Mr. Mather, -On the other hand you have no information to show that- 
their sorting is inferior. 

Sir Edgar. —1 think their sorting i.s far inferior. I may say that I saw 
some of their plate.s which wm would never have pa,5scd. Any sampler would 
have rejected them. 

President. —AVheu w'as this? 

Sir Edgar. —.lanuary last year. 

President. —T want to know how' you apportion yn\ir cost f)f wasters. In 
what proportion do you take them? For instance you say plates are 18s. llld. 
aud wa.sters 16s. 6d. I take it that is in proportion to the market price? 

Sir Edgar. —For that particular sheet for purposes of cost we h.ave taken 
2.8 per cent, wasters though as a matter of fact w'oatcrs w'ere only Hi per 
cent. W'e always take cover for 8 per cent, in selling to the general trade. 

President .—How do you adjust the (rost? 

Sir Edgar. We took Is. 6d. and 23 per cent, to he on the safe side. T 
have got the ATotal Ihilletiu hero which I can put in. It is always a fixed 
thing. It is from a shilling to Is. Gd. per box. Wasters are difficult to dis¬ 
pose of. In America there has been great difficulty a.s regards that. Some- 
VOL. VII. H 
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times wasters will accumulate for a time and then we gel a market, but 
we are able to merchant these only at 1 shilling to Is. (yd. below the cost 
price. The Oil Companies have often gone into the question of ha\iiig theii' 
ou'n works in South Wales hut they alway.s had to drop it because they found 
that the industry was fac^ed with ruination hecanso of their not being in a 
position to dispose of the rvasters. At the present day negotiation is gpiug 
on for the establislinient of a new works in conjunction with air Oil Coinpany 
and that is their only hope, because that firm being in the general business 
night dispose of theii- wasters. This w.aster question is tiindamental to (heir 
success. 

Dr- Matthai. —The waster question would be a difl’ieiilty in the case of 
any country, both Wales and America. But in view of the fact that you 
liave in this country a large village industry in liiiplate which is prepared to 
ab.sorl) the inferior tinplate, don’t you think that for a tinplate works in lifclia 
the waster prohletii is likely to be less acute than in any other country? 

Sir Ed'jar. —Jn. fact it is worse. 

Mr. Mafhian. —I think yo.i say in your evidence that at pi-esent a largi: 
number of secoiid-h.ind kerosine oil tins are iLscd liy the village people. If 
the people are eduealcd up to it and the tinplate industry out here advertizes 
in tile villages, would it not bo possible to dispose of a large amount ot tin- 
I'llatc direct in place of or in addition to the .second-hand kerosine tins 
now used. 

Sir Edgar. —kfy point was that it you did not levy a duty we could sell 
to-day primes to the village industry ehonper than what they ui-e paying for 
second-hand kerosine cans. 

Mr. Mathias. —In that case If sales W'ere pu-shecl in the villages then there 
i? a prospect of that being a profitable market for the wastere of the Indian 
Company. 

Sir Edgar. —They would not have a big enough market for tliat. L find 
now that they are soiling 15 per cent, of their output at 25 ]iBr eeul. less 
thiui the price of primes to dealers. For any concern to dispose of 15 per 
cent, of their output at 25 per eent. below the cost ot primes of course means 
commercial ruination. 

Mr. Malhias.--They still have to find tlieir market, isn't that so? Two- 
..years is a very short time for the tinplate industry to establish a market lor 
tlieii- wasters? 

Sir Edgar. -The position at present is that if you leave out the duty we 
can sell primes to that market eheape.r than the price at which they are 
selling wasters. 

Pre^idenf. —Take the w-aslers and jirimos together and .sou get an asTrage 
price for the tsvo and sse will say that is the price of tinplate. It is not 
necessary to deal w-ith svasters separately. 

Sir Edgar. —My point is this that it is the waster question that is putting 
their pi-i(-ea w-rong. 

President. -The position would be this. If we look your waster price at 
a higher figure as you claim according to your selling juice thou voui- uvorage 
would be higher, i.et us take it this way—20 shillings for juiiucs and 18,f. ChI. 
for wasters and then t-ake 15 j)ei- eent. waslei-a and I lien average 11. We do 
the same w-ith them. We take their primes and say 20 jier cent, wasteis. 
That would bring the prices into relation, would it not? 

Sir Edgar .—But their figure here is not 20 per cent. 

President. —There are other factors in it. Their point is that at present 
the market, tor wasters is much further off than the market for prime.s. That 
is true and tiiat- is one of the reasons why you find the realized price of 
wasters smaVrer than it sliould be. You sell vour wasters praotically in the 
same market as you sell your jn-imes. Their position is dillereut ; they soli 
primes in a market which is nearer than their market for \vaslei-s. That is 
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the reason, and therefore when that market is developed the realized priee 
for wasters would go up. 

Sir Edgar- —I was simply looking at it from this point of view—supposing 
the, Welsh inanufaeturers were successful in carrying on tinplate business iu 
India, they would look at the position of wasters and say that they can never 
carry on. 

Mr. MatJicr.- lf you carry on active propaganda in India, you will be able 
to get a good market! 

Presidant .—As yon yourself point out. there is large use of second-hand 
kerosine tins in the country. People have got to learn the use of ^^astPl■s 
so that second-hand tins might go out practically and there may be a market 
for wasters. Puit iu tw<i years time you (;aunot say that the industry ought 
to get over this difficulty? 

Sir Edgar. —They won’t got over it in ten either bet’auso they have made 
no irrogress in the last three years. The figures tliis year are as bad as they 
^yffre two years ago. 

President. — fn what respect? 

Sir Edgar. —The sacrifices they liave to make is just as serious, It does 
not seem to me to have improved. 

Mr. Mather. —The price of wasters in 1920 is Bs. 10-8-0 higher than iu 
lyi-'i wl.ereas the price of primes is only 7 rupees higher than in lOSu. It 
ought to bo explained in connection with this price, that these are nett prices 
received by the (.’ompany after they hud paid railway freight fo the custoiiier. 
The selling prices would be higher than this. 

Pre.sideni. —If we take the priee I.o.r. works it would bo very much liigher. 
In your case it is f.o.r. works. 

Sir Edgar. —.4 lot of our j)lates have got to go 40 miles. 

President.- We call that distance nothing here in this country! 

Sir Edgar. —But you often do not (-hargo as much as we do. Our freights 
are lieavior. 

Mr. Mathias. —Still there is not very much force in whut you say because 
a very considerable portion of the tinplate company’s busities? is carried on 
with Karachi vvhicti is 1,000 miles from Golmuri. 

Sir Edgar.- —lu that sense we sell our plates all over the world. 

Dr. Matthai. —Don't you think it is an advantage from the point of viiuv 
of developing the market for wasters that you have a local tinplate industry? 

Sir Edgar. —4Vc have not found that. We cannot sell many wasters in 
England. 

'Dr. Matthai.- The point is thi-s. Those village i)cople are not organized 
and they cannot get in touch with distant manufacturers like you, but if there 
was a local industry, they could establish connection mori' (juickly. 

Sir Edgar.- -I cannot give you the exact figures but the astotiishing lact 
is this that our market for wasters has ulw<ays been in India, Japan 

and the Far East in the past. That is whore wo have always disposed of 
most of OUT wasters. 

President. —The oil companies in order to induce the villager to buy k-ero- 
eiue put them in shiny tins, but in course of time the villager may realize 
that, if is better to get his kero.siue cheaper and have it in cheaper tins rather 
than having it in shiny tins. Each country must develop its own market 
according to its own special conditions, is it not so? 

Sir Edgar. —You can be (piite sure that the oil eoinpaiiies have voilied 
out their distrilmtiug costs to bedrock. 

Prcs'ulcvt .—That is why they may have taken to wasters recently. 

Sir Edgar. —Quite; that may bo so. 

President. —It is a way of advertising tlie oil in the villages. 

7T 2 
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Sir Edgar. —It, is a wonderful distributing agent, this tin can, in ov6r.y 
way. 

Prrsidani.—It does not necessarily follow that people in course of lime 
will not begin to see things better and say “ why should we pay so much 
more only for a hotter looking tin.” 

Sir Edgar .—In the rneantimo the manufacturer is ruining himself by giving 
away plates at a price wbic.li no W'orks on n couuncrcial basis can stand.. 

Pre,iideni.—\VQ sball deal with that aspect of the case, 1 mean the question 
of eoirimercial basis, when we come to it. You have got another advant.age 
over the tinplate manufacturers here and that is as regards a njarket for 
tin scruff. 


The Mtirlcel for Scruff and Scrap. 

Sir Edgar.--I don’t know much about that; that is a very small thing, 
so small that we have never taken it into account. 

Mr. Mather. —People in the works do take it into account. 

Sir Edgar. —I don’t Imow that there was any question about that at all. 

Preiiident, —Look at page 366 of our publication “Less credit for scrap " 
which should be scruff. 

Sir Edgar. —1 see- I was puzr.ling what that could be I 

Presidnnt. —About Rs. 20 a Ion, that is about a rupee a box. That is 
not a small quantity. 

Sir Edgar.—J did not know that there W'a« any appreciable difference in 
practice between here and "Wales. 

President. —Can you give us any idea as to what credit you get there as a 
corresponding credit? 

Sir T'jdgar .—I don’t think we have ever taken that. We take the nett. 
We take tin nett, we don’t bring that in. 

Mr. Mathias. —The Welsh niaunfacturers are in a better position as regards 
that. The Indian company has to ship iis Rcruff to England. 

Sir Edgar. —Is that so? I did not know’ that. 

President —As regards the market for scrap, at present there is not much 
demand for scrap in this country because the steel industry itself is in its 
infancy. The ordinary price I suppose would be £2/15 to £3 for this sort of 
Scrap? 

Sir Edgar.—1 notice there was a .statement about this in their evidence 
before in which they said there was an arrangement in South Wales whereby 
the works gave us back 50 per cent, of the price of the steel scrap. 1 bad 
the thing looked U|j and I may say that stateiueiit is incorrect. It is nearer 


13 to 3 j per cent. Here are the bgures for 1924— 

Bars. Shearings. 

£ s. d. s. d. 

.lanuar^’ to May . . . . 3 11 3 57 6 

June—July ..... 8 5 3 .57 6 

August ..... 8 1 6 57 0 

September to December .. 8 5 0 57 6 

.Average for the year ... 8 1 0 .57 6 


Prendert .—If they .are able to get Mnyiliing like ,57.":., then the jjo.sitinn is 
very much in their favour. 

Sir Edgar .—As business men w’e say that this problem of the disposal of 
scrap and wasters at economical prices is a fundamental one. 

President.—At the present moment wo are enquiring into industries w’hinh 
liropose to use, scrap. If there is a market in this country this alone may 
give the linplate manufacturer Es. 15 or Ea. 20 jnoro for their scrap. Yon 
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ai'e assiiiriing more or less tliat this Uuplate industry is going, if it gets 
prolei-tion, to be established, by itself. It can only be established as part of 
tiie Steel Tndii.stry. Assuming that a good Stoel Industry is establislieci which 
is able to absorb the scrap, then this difficulty may gradually disappear. 

Sir Edgar .—1 have no doubt, but of course it is very difficult to persuade 
liritisii firms to proceed ovi assumptions like that. 

1’resident .—It is not quite an assumption. The Steel Industry to-day is 
in its infancy. I am assuming that the Steel Industry, if the scheme, of protec¬ 
tion succeed, will be established in the country, .sooner or later. When that 
liappe.ns it will require more scrap. At present there is no market for this 
kind of scrap. Tlierefore tho tinplate manufac.turers are, exporting it to 
Italy and other piaccs. They really get about ISa. nett against your 87k. per 
ton. 

-Mr. Mather. The evidence given by . the Tinplate Company shows that 
this itrico for sttrap is the nott jtrice which the Tinjtlate Company received 
after jtaying for the cost of bundling and after paying freight to the piir- 
chaser, d’he purchaser of course pays very much more. The Tinplate Com¬ 
pany can .sell at pjricog comparable with the world prices, but the freight 
and the cost of bundling are all deducted and it leaves them that price. 

President. We will put it this way. In India a Steel Industry is established 
whioh eventually does without protection. In such a case steel will be sold 
in the coiuitry at more or less world prices. Then wc musD assume that 
scrap In course of time would more or less fetch tho same prices. 

<STr Edgar. Our experience in Great Britain is that the heavy steel industry 

is not an absorber of scrap. It makes its own scrap. 

i'resident .—I am talking of the steal industry as a whole. There is the 
e.fvstirig industry, for instance which has hardly come into existence. Other 
industries may also use scrap. 

Sir Edyttf.---Castings people would not like these bundles of shearings. 
They would prefer other forms of scrap. 

Mr. Mather .—It depends on the process they are using. 

r’re,s'ide7)f,—If the scrap is going cheap, then they can use it. If the 
tinplate manufacturers get anything like 67,'!., their works cost might come 
down by Rs. 7 per ton. 

Sir Edgar.—-Of course it is much more important for them than for us. 

Their wastage in percentage of .shearings is enormous. I never thought that 

it was as big as that. 

President .—Their explanation is that they' use m.schines where you use 
men. 

S'lr Edgar.—-M has been increasing. They say since the covenanted men 
have gone, home, the wastage has been increasing and it has increased in the 
past three years. 

President. In that ca.se the higher realized price of .scrap would make a 
still greiiter difference. 

Sir Edgar.- It is a \cry important factor whether business people would 
be willing to look so optimi.stically as others on tho future of this particular 
question. 

President. I hat is one of the points oi coui'se tve, have got to consider in 
tho be.st way we can. 

Dr. MaWiai .—There is ono thing that you have got to remember. You 
arc comparing an industry which is 2 years old with an industry wliidi is 160 
years old. You must make a lot of allowance for that. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. I am all the time simply taking the point of view 
could wo m.ako a suece.ss of this? They have spent £1.1 millions in three 
years and that conditions this, that and the other. Taking these we say wo 
would not he. able to carry on for 10 years and therefore we assume that the 
otliej people can’t. 
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Mr. Mather. —If you look exclusively at tho drawbacks, that is quite 
true. 

Sir Edgar. —I am making large allowance for them. 

The price of tin bar. 

President. —There is one factor in their favour to whiesh I want to di'Uw 
your alleutioii. So far as they are concerned the price of tinbar is more or 
less stabilised. 

Sir Edgar. — So is ours. 

-Youi-s is not, in that sense. They have got n contract more 
■or less by which they expect to get their tinbar at a stated price. Tho posi¬ 
tion, in tills resjiect lias very much changed, since we last enquired. 

Sir Edgar.- We have always got the check of the cheaper bars from the 
Continent. 

Vresideni. You may also have the disadvantage of the price going up. 

Sir Edgar, Not much. 

Cost of phinl and Machinery, 

I’re.'ih.lciii .—Due of the most imjiortant things is the value of the plant 
and macihiiicry. That is one of the things referred to us under the question 
of capitalisation. Wo have got to consider what the reasonable valub of a 
plant like that ought to be. You have given us here some figures for a 
plant which you think can he put up in England, viz., £360,000 induding 
working capital. 

Sir Edgar. —The total cost is something under £200,000. 

Fresident. —You have revised that figure. 

Sir Edgar. —We call it f2(X),000. There is £56,000 for stock. That brings 
it to £250,000. This was checked over by people who are building new works 
now and have thought that £250,000 would be rather a close margin. So I 
added £100,000 to bo on the safe side. 

Err.aident. —What do you make it now ? 

Sir Edgar. —£350,000 including working capital. 

President. —I.et us leave out the working capital. Shall wc say £300,000 
without itp 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You take the total £350,000 with a good margin. Of that 
.£56,(XK) is working capital to finance stocks. 

Sir Edgar. —There would be a little more, because in addition to stock, 
you want a little more irioney. Take it at £70,000. 

Mr. Mallier. —That leaves you £280,000 which you consider to bt with 
a good margin. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

President. —Is this an Aincricini plant or is it an English plant? 

Sir Edgar.—Wti call it an American plant. 

President. —Where is it going to be built? 

Sir Edgar. —These are the prices of mills that have hocn put up in difl'ei'ent 
work.s one here and one there during tho best year or two. 

President. —Is this a complete plant to start tvitliP 

Sir Edgar. —No. 

President.- Are these mills .so to say manufactured in England or are they 
imported from America ? 

Sir Edgar. —I am not sure about that. I never asked that question there. 

J was thinking about this this morning. My impression is they are actually 
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made ill England, but the prices were obtained from America as well and it 
may bo that some of tlic items are actually imported from America. I have 
not gone into that in detail. 

Vreaideni. —It is a very important point when you want to compare a 
plant whicli has not been built with a plant which has been working .and 
R-h'ich to all appearances has worked fairly .successfully. You must make the 
two things as far as po.ssible comparable by giving us a value of a plant 
which is coinp.arable in essential particulars with the Qolmuri plant. 

•Sir Edijar. —That is what wo say here. 

.—It is not a complete plant. 

Sir Edfiur. —This is a complete plant as it stands, but it is not one actually 
built. Tlie iigures aie all based on prices that we paid on various items. 
Tllis is drawn up on the same basis for a complete plant of the same kind. 

President. —Have you got any {tlana and specifications of this plant? You 
may be able to produce 30,000 tons of tinplate in a plant which may not at 
all bo comparable. Tor that reason you cannot say whatever you paid for 
this plant ought to be the cost of the other plant. At least we must have 
some indication as to how the plant is going to bo built; some specifications, 
something as to the names of the makers, something about patent processes, 
etc. 

Sir'Ed'iwr, —I am afraid this is the best we can give you. 

Pre.ndent, —We are very grateful for whatever information you have' 
given us, but I am trying to point out that you are putting us in a very 
difficult position by not giving us full details. 

Sir Edijnr. —The only reason is that we have not built any works in recent 
yo.ars. AVe cannot give you figures for works which have not boon built. 

President. —Between the conditions in Wales and here there are two main 
differences—the same as in America. In the first place we have the labour 
difficulty. We cannot get the expert Welshman in those two countries 
except at a price. AVc b.ave also got climatic difficulties. Here we have got 
a plant which is built expressly to rn'eet those difficulties and yon are asking; 
us to compare that iDlant with a plant which is not yet erected and not designed 
to meet such difficulties. 

Sir Kdijar.' —There is not much in that. If you look at our modern mills 
with a little bit of triminings here and there, you will find that too big a song 
is made out of that. 

Pre.sident. —AVe have not .seen your works. A^ou yourself say that there- 
has not been a completely new plant bxiilt in the AA'^alcs. 

Sir Edgar. —Not d\iring the last year or two, but just before the war. 

President. —Before the war means more than 10 years ago. 

Sir Edgar. —That was the last one we got. Even those did not compare 
so unfavourably as you are trying to make out. ' 

Pre.sident. —AVc have got here in existence a plant ivhicb has been at work 
and has worked fairly well. Do you expect us to ignore that factor altogether 
and accept your valuation based upon conditions which maj' be entirely 
different from ours and say that this plant can be built in India or in Wales- 
for £250,000? 

Sir Edgar. —We say we could do that in Wales for £250,000 definitely. 

President. —(Ian you establish that it would he a plant exactly like this? 
You have not given us the details of your plant. We have got details of 
the plant here. 

Sir Edgar. —AA'e say this estimate so far as we are concerned is for an 
exactly comparable plant and that it would co.st u.s so much. That is the 
best we can do. This has been done with the greatest thoroughness. 

President. —May I know -whether your expert or whoever drew up this 
estimate, has seen the works of the Tinplate Oompany of India at Golmuri? 
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Sir Edgar.—I have, but h© fias not. 

President. —You did not prepare this estimate. 

Sir Edgar. -We know the lay out of the Indian works. 

Mr. Malhi’.r. —I take it that you are familiar with this de.seription of the 
plant which was published two years ago. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

President. —T should like to point out one point which I absolutely do 
not understand. Take your estimate for buildings. It is £41,000. Nqw 
take the plant of tlie Tinplate Company of India. The building.s are said to 
cover 7i acres of land. T think Mr. Mather estimates the floor area at 
300,000 square feet. Your e.stim.ste of £41,000 comes to about 2.?. Sd. per 
square feet for the building. I do not know if you are able to do it for 2s. 8(1^ 
a square foot in Walc.s, but I .should be very mutih sui'prised if, in this country, 
you got beyond the plinth level in the case of a building of the kind they have 
at Golmuri. 

Sir Edgar.- All T can say is that wo can ])ut up a building quite satisfac¬ 
torily to house all the plant at that ]irice. 

President. —Thi.s i.s .a building which occupic.s .300,000 square feet. You 
must have a plant that i.s laid out in the way the Golmuri plant has been 
and if you say you can put up a building of'that size for £41,000, I must 
say I am very much surprised. 1 am just trying to point out that these 
things .are not comparable. 

Sir Edgar.- - Wo might not waste as much money as they have. What I 
say is we will put up quite a siiitabie building in Wales for the purpose of 
containing all these iu-stallations for this amount. Wo won’t waste as much 
mone,y as tliey have wa.sted at Golmuri. Probably we shan’t. 

Pre.-iident.- -W\ij .should you assume that their lay out is wasteful? 

Sir Edgar, —By the price they must be terribly wasleful. It makas every 
manufacturer at homo gasp. 

Frp.iidrni.—Having regard to the climatic and other conditions in this 
country, why should we prefer to be gtiided by the experience of Wales rather 
than by the experience of our own country or that of America? 

Sir Edgar, —You can compare Alabama (America). 

President. —We have not got the llgure.s. Wo .should be very glad if you 
could supply us. Here we have two difficulties, viz., climatic cnndition.s and 
laboiir. In order to suit the climatic conditions the bay out of the plant 
requires modifications and you allow for no such modifications and say you 
can put up a building to bouse the plant and machinery for £41,(XX). It 
.seems to mo it must bo in a very much sm.aller space to start with, because 
T don’t think in Wales you c.'in put up a building for 2.?. 8d. per square font 
if you are to have anything like the Tinplate Comp.any works. It may ho that 
for your conditions it is quite suitable, but how are wo to be satisfied with 
regard to our conditions that it would be equiilly satisfactory. 'Tliat is mv 
difficulty. 

Sir Edgar. —The only point that these figures go to substantiate is this 
that as far a.s we are conoorued in Wales with the best modern plant for an 
equal output of tinplates of this kind, we would never expect as a commer¬ 
cial propo.sition standing on our own legs ever to be able to pay a penny as 
dividend on anything over £.300,0()0. As far as India is concerned I cannot 
express an opinion. 

Mr. Mathias. —You would agree that it is not unreasonable to char.ge an 
extra amount for the ('onstcTiction of buildings out in India. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —For maehinery. Freight, duty, etc., it would be perfectly 
reasonable to allow a lump sum. 

Sir Edgar.—A.dd another £100.000 to it—T b.avo added £100,000—and (-all 
it £4.50,(XIO. In Wales we would never be able to pay our way if wo spent 
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£450,000 on u works produciiip; 30,000 tons a year. We would not pay our 
way. 

rresideiil .—You have no post-w'ar plont. So, you don’t know. 

Sir E<l(](ir. —We have 60 years’ experience. 

Ere.ndr.ni. —You have just now told us that you have no completely new 
plant. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any knowledge of the conditions in America? 

Sir K(l(jar. —No. I have a lot of general knowledge, but not any know¬ 
ledge to speak of. 

President. —;The difficidty arises in this way. You ask us to compare this 
plant with a plant that has not been erected. 

Sir Edgar. —I am asking you to compare with our 60 years’ experience and 
(iS works in existence. 

President.- None of the works are comparable. 

Sir Edgar. —Some of them are. 

President. —Have yon got any works wdiich is comparable? 

Sir Edgar. -King’s Dock Works at Swansea. They arc about the same 
.size, 

Mr. Maf/iri .--They have about the .-iamo output. 

Sir Edgar.- -Yes. 

Pfesideni.- When I say that the two things should be comparable, I mean 
that they must be comparable first as regards the output and secondly as 
regards the equipment. 

Sir Edgar. —Wo have plenty of works which are comparable as regards 
outijut and equipment. 

President .—But they have been constructed before the war. 

Sir Edgar.—-Yes. 

President, —Prices are quite different now. 

Sir Edgar.--Vfe have taken to-day’s prices and adjusted. 

President. —Your adjustments may not apply to a modern American plant. 
In America they have made improvements which you have not got in Wales. 

Sir Edgar. —I am very glad that you have given me this opportunity 
because I must object to the constant slanders that are made by the Tinplate 
Company of India on this point of equipment. The truth .about the Tinplate 
industry is this that Ameritai has never contributed anything towards the 
improvement of the industry. It has all been done by the Welsh people. It 
is the boot on the other foot. 

President. —We don’t mind your taking all the credit for doing everything 
towards the improvement of the industry so long as you uso everything which 
they use, but you don’t. 

Sir Edgar. —They don’t use anything which we don’t which is of any 
serious consequence. 

President. —Where, in some cases, in America they use machinery you 
depend on your skilled labour. 

Sir Edgar. —No, it is quite ujitrue. 

Mr. Mather. —That is generally true with regard to doubling. 

Sir Edgar. —It is only just that doubling—a small thing. All through the 
evidence they talk about this machine wliicii no Welsh works W'Ould put in 
because it wastes time. We can show America and others a real doubling 
machine that is working in one of our works. It is the only real doubling 
machine in the world. Jt has been installed during the past 12 jnonths. 

Mr. Mather. —The machines at Golmuri actually double 3,000 tons a month 
and yet you suggest that they are not real doubling machines. 



Sir Fid{]ar. —Look at the time wasted. The Welsh manufauturer docs not 
see any advantage in that p.artieular machine. Bnl of course as regards the 
real doubling maedrino itself, we are the only people in the world who can 
show you that. We have got it going in the same works which produced 
the new tinning plant. It is the only contribution on the tinning side that 
has boon made in the world. 1 am very much obliged to the Board for 
giving me this opportunity. On a little point like this I don’t like allegations 
of that kind. 

Vrenident. —I should have been glad if you had been able to tell us “ Come 
to Wales and we shall show you a plant which is as good as the one at 
Golmuri 

Sir Edgar. —We would he delighted to take you round. 

President. —But you say that you have not built any plant recently. 

Sir Edgar. —The ones that we built before the war are quite as good *33 
the one here. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

President. —You ask us to assume that what has been tried by experici*ce 
is not as good as you may be able to put up, because it is more expensive. 

Sir Edgar. —1 don’t follow. 

President. —Here we have got a plant that is actually working. Against 
that you say you can put up a plant which would he as good. 

Sir Edgar. —We say that we have built a plant such as that built in 
India. 

President. —It is the first time we hear that a plant which is com¬ 
parable to this one. 

Sir Edgar. —We have several works that are ooiuparahle. 

President, —In this representation that we have received they say that 
Ihoro is no plant in Wales that is comparable to the plant of the Tinplate 
Oomiiany of India. 

Sir Edgar. —Not in all particulars, but as regards essential items which 
affect costs they are comparable. 

Mr. Mathia.<i. —And outputf 

Sir Edgar. —^Ycs. 

President.— T don’t dispute your statement ns regards output. A skilful 
man may turn out tlio same amount of stuff out of a very old fashioned 
machine, but th.at does not necessarily prove that liis machine is as good as 
a new machine. 

Sir Edgar. —There is no difference in machinery. The only question is in 
tho lay out of the building, T agree. The question bow far people are entitled 
to spread themselves out in that way is another matter. 

President. —What it comes to is that we should climiiuite at present the 
Jbuilding p.art and leave tho pLant at £240,000. 

Sir Edgar. —That is what it comes to. 

President. —^You say you have no plans or specifications. 

Sir Edgar. —No. 

President. —Therefore it would be very difficult to compare tho two 
things. 

Sir Edgar. —Barring buildings, the rest make.s no difference. Specifica¬ 
tions do not affect the question. 

President. —I think as regards the plant we shall investigate the points 
you have raised. The procedure that we propose to follow is somewhat this. 
We shall reduce the value of the plant more or less to what we consider to bo 
its fair replacement value and see how far it dllfur.s from Iho estimatS that you 
have given and we shall then try and make siich adjustment as may be 
necessary. Tho main difference would bo as regards the lay out of the 



buildinK and you admit that you cannot gicc us any data with regard to 
Indian conditions. 

Sir Edfjar.— Quite. But of course it is largely a matter of taste as to the 
sumptuousnes.s in which you lay out your buildings. 

President. —They liave not got marble floors and things like that. 
Have you seen Dorman Long’s new sheet mill? 

Sir Edgar. —No. 

President. —Mr. Mather tells us that their building would be more or less 
of 4he same type as far as size and height are eoncerned. 

Mr, Mather. —It is on mur;h the same scale. 

President. —So that even in Kngland there is a dilleienee of opinion as to 
tho kind of structure you may have for a modern plant. Of course as you 
know, ill the sheet mill and in tho tinphato works the conditions arc very 
arduous and tho workmen should work in a little more comfort there than 
in other works. 

Sir Edgar. —That is true. 

Pi'c.sM/ftii.f.—Then as regards profit, you consider 10 per cent, a fair return. 

Sir Edgar. —Ye.s. 

rresidc7if. —That is what tho trade would look to under normal conditions. 

Sij\ Edgar. —They would he .satisfied if they had it. 

Vr, Matthai. —Can you give us any figure as to tho actual profit per box?’ 

Sir Edgar. —We cannot get that. The best figure I can get is that they 
would all be satisfied if they got a shilling per box. 

7)r. .Matthai.— That Is a sort of normal return you would expect. 

Si) Edgar, —Yes, hut it varies with different works. Some of the works- 
even in bad times have been doing quite well. They have got some local 
facilities which help them out. 

President. —As I'egards marketing yon have got this big organisation 
which is intended to help in that direction. 

Sir Edgar. —No. There is no organisation for the industry ns a whole on 
the coininercial side at all. This little organisation—that booklet is issued- 
by—is rather for tho purpose of persuading people who do not use tinplate- 
at all to start using it. 

President.— That is an aspect of marketing. 

Sir Edgar. -That is one aspect, but not the bigger aspect. It does not 
touch prices, orders and things like that at all. 

President. —It is to popularise the use of tinplate. 

Sir Edgar. —In the main, yes. There is an Exhibition in London where 
samples of everything made out of tinplate can he seen and people wlio wish 
to market a particular thing can see whether tinplate would suit them. 

President. —How is it that you have not directed yonr attention to this 
part of the world? 

Sir Edgar. —This booklet of ours has been distributed from time to time 
to a oonsidcrahlo number of people in India. 

President. —People don’t read books very much oiit here. 

Sir Edgar. —They usually read that one. It contains a lot of information 
at the back of it for anybody interested in sheets and plates. 

Dr. Matthai. —The local Tinplate Industry would be a good propaganda 
agcnc.y for tinplate. 

Sir Edgar. —We should welcome them very much. My complaint is at 
present tljey have not done a thing like that. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You have not w'aited long enough. 

Sir Edgar. —Throe years is a fairly long period. When a local work 
assists towards the expansion in the consumption of tinplates we would 



welcoiTio that very iviucli because we would g(!t our share, but merely to take 
the easy stuft and net it all and leave us behind with the remnants and then 
to put on top of that a prohibitive tariff -that is what we complain about. 

Mr, Matkiass.— Do you think that the tariff i,s very high? 

Sir Kdgar. —Yes. Undoubtedly it lias restricted the other comsumption 
very considerably. It has transfoi-rcd 10,000 toirs of our business to America. 
That i.s what wo coinplain more than anything else. 

The He4)re.se.rhtaliort. of ihe Association. 

President. —In section yon deal with the conditions governing the 
grant of protection. It is correct as far as it goes but there are one or two 
qualitications. For instance in paragraph 1! .you <iuoLo us ns follows : — It 
follows that those kinds of steel which are not produced in India at pre.sent 
or are not likely to be produced in the near future, should, so far as possible, 
be left uiiloucbod ”. That is true. But if any kind of steel yvhicb is lUn; 
inanufactured in India can be used as a substitute for any other kind of steel 
which is niiinufactured in India, wc should not exclude that. 

Sir Ed;iar. —Wc make a jioint that substitution is impossible. 

President. -In the case of tinpilatc you may be able to substitute one gauge 
for another for certain uses. 

Sir Edgar.— 1 deal with that subject in another section and what I’say is 
subject to that qualification. 

President. —Take the case of wrought iron for in.5tance. We put a duty 
on WTOught iron beeanse we felt, it might be substituted for protected steel. 

Sir Edgar. —T follorv yvhat you ineaii. 

Fri’.udent ,—As regard.s .section B it is rather difficult to follow. What is 
.your exact point there? I think the gist of it is that manufacture of tinplate 
has failed in other parts of the W'orld, and that therefore it is likely to fail in 
India. That is what T gather from your statement. 

Sir Edgar, —The gist of the statement is quite clear. It is this, that in 
view of the difficulties to make a commercial .succes.s of tinplate in all those 
other countries—of <;our.se naturally one won’t expect to be able to do it at 
o)ice. 

Pre,.ddent. —That is what I .say. In this paragraph I don’t think you 
attach .sufficient importance to the case of the United States. You can’t say 
that it has failed there in that sense. You aro arguing quite a different point. 
Whether in the United States it was the tariff which led to its cstabliishment 
is a, difrore7it proposition. Wliat has actually led to the establishment of the 
tinplate industry, does not affect the ()UCstion much but is it an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the mannl'acture of tinplate in Ajnerica has hemn a success? 

Sir Edgar.—It has been a success. 

President. —And ihererore. in India if conditions w'ere similar it might be 
expected to .succeed? 

Dr. Matthai .—As far as .\inerica is concerned, .as you rightly point out, 
the duty was not the determining thing; the duty was a help because certain 
essential conditions were flilfdlcd in America. Tlie.v bad suitable raw 
materi.al, Liniilale b.ar became very elieap, and then they had a largo exi)and- 
ing market. Therefore wdiat you say about the United States is this, that a 
duly might help the industry if the other conditions were satisfied. If India 
had a suitable su])ply of raw material and also the possibility of an incronsing 
market, in tliat case the diitv might help India as it did in the case of the 
United States? 

Sir Edgar.- -Of course opinions differ very nuuffi whether the duty helped 
the United Stares. If you look at the facts it is qflite clear. It might have 
helped a hit. 

President. —It is always the old argument bctwcon free trade and protec¬ 
tion. Free trade people say the protective duty never helped at all and the 



industry uould hnve estiihlished itself witlioiit it. The protectionists say it 
wii.s really the result of the dutj'. The fact remains that in the United States 
under certain conditions the industry lias been .sncco.ssfnlly establislicd. That 
is the point ivith which we arc coiroeriiod. 

Sir Tklitavr —In 4.0 years. 

rrfiidfnt. -40 yo.ara is not considered a long time, in the United States to 
establish an industry. 

Si/' Edgar. —It was established before that. 

Ei'i/i/ideni. —flow long do you say it took thcni to establi.sh it? 
iS'ir Edgar. —T buve giv'Gu faefc.s and figures in iny .statement latca- O)), 

Pcft-iidr/if. —Then you give tbree reasons; first of all that it cannot bo done 
on a proper eoiuraercial l)asis. You .say that you have no objection to any 
eonnt?-y iiianufacturing tinplate if it was done on proper commercial basis, 
secondly, if it made various varieties of tini'date and tbij-dly, if it organi;?od 
itself for an expanding bu.siiioss. By proper (■ommercial basis wbat do you 
siigge.st ? AVhut wo undor.sl.and i.s that it sbonld bo on an economical ba.si,s, 
tha.t it should be produced on a siiffieieiitly large scale. 

Sir Edgar. —What 1 say is that if yon have to give away 15 per cent, of 
your production on a ruinous ])ricG, when you have an excess of scrap not 
giving .a sufficient yield and no coinpon.sating advantage you have not got a 
commercial proiiosiiion. 

Presideni. —A.s I explaitred to you this morning we are not going into each 
individual detail, though wo arc going into them for purposes of comparison. 
But if on the whole we are satisfied that tinplate (am bo manufactured hero 
as e(K)iiouiically as in Wales or in other parts of tlie world eventually, then 
we see no objection to what may be happening in one i)articnlar direction which 
may imaense the co.sts. As I. was trying to point out this morning, when 
going into the spread in the two countries, India may have the advantage in 
one respect but ma.v not have in another. We have to take the sum total, 
and having done that if we come to the conclusion that tinplate can be manu¬ 
factured in this country, then the.se (jonsiderations do not arise. 

Sir Edgar. -The point about the whole case is that while with certain 
reservations they say they brought the cost of prodnedion down to a figure 
approximating to ours, ucvei-tbele.ss their losses are enormous. T say there¬ 
fore that it is not a conimercial proposition l)ecause it is no use producing a 
thing if yon have got to throw it away. 

Mr. Mathia.i. —Is it not correct to say that this loss is incurred by most 
firms turning out tiiii)late now, not only by the Coin])any in India? 

Sir Edgar.- Not in that way. Our iirolits .are not prejudiced by any 
abnormal difference in the proportion l)ctween the prices of primes and 
wasters. 

Mr. Mafhia .^.—Would you regard that as a passing phase? 

Si/' Edgar .—1 don’t think they would .surmount tbe.se factors, not within a 
reasonable period of time, 10 or 1.5 year.s. That is my definite opinion. 

Mr. .M/tth id .?.—Do yon think 10 or 15 years an excessive time to establish 
an industry? 

Sir Edgar.— I won't prophesy that. 

Fr/ ^iile/tt .—If ill the end. in spite of all these disadvantages India can 
produce tinplate at the same price as the foreign tinjilate should these consi¬ 
derations bo any real objection? After all it is the ultimate result that 
maTters. 

Sir E/.hg///. —1 agree tJi.at if they get on to a commercial ba,sis, as 1 said 
before, then I do not say that wo have got any cause to complain. 

T)r. MatilML .—Do 1 understand yon to mean by commercial basis, as soon 
as they are able to produce without protection? 
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Sir Edgar ,—I say with reasonable protection iis an independent concern 
functions, a,s a coiniiiercial concern functions and not as a tied house. It is 
not a (loinmercial concern beciin.se it is not conimerciali.v founded. 

Dr. —Yon mean for the general use of consumers!-' 

Sir Edgar,- -Yes. function in all things as n commercial company would, 
as the Tatn Iron and Stool Company has to function with regard to steel. 
They have in.siicctois to insiieict llicir steel, the same as every other producer 
ill other parts of the worhl. Thi.s concern is in a different position altogether 
and therefore T saj' it i.s not on a commercial basis. It is an appendage of 
a very big trust. 

Dr. MntDiai. —Let mo put. to yon .a hypothetical case. Supposing I am 
etartiug a tinplate hnsinoss in India. I look about and I find there is a 
cortiiiii pcr.son who is a big consumer of tinplate in the country. T take my 
proposition to him and say “ T want some financial assistance towards ni.y 
capital expenditure and I want yon to give me some gnaraiiteo to take part 
of my output ” and I enter into an agreement with him, do yon consider that 
niicommerclal. 

Sir Edgar. —Yon would then become a mere appendage of the financier. 

Dr. MiiDhai.—From the point of view of husincs.s is that a sound pro¬ 
position ? 

Sir Edgar. —A very sound piroposition but it is not then a conimci'cial 
concern. 

Mr. Mnthina .—T nndor.staTid thoi-e i.s a considerable amount of interlocking 
of interest between large m.annfnctnring companies. In Oermany, for instance, 
there is a good deal of interlocking of infcri'st between Tnauufaclurers. 

Sir Edgar. —I don’t know wluit the position i.s in rtermany now, hut they 
won’t be tied up to any one concern. T don’t know what the position there 
is now since the Stinnes concerns have all gone to pieces. 

Mr. il/of/iio,s.—-For instance, if a steel r'oiiipany or a tiniilate company 
agrees to sell its products to some sort of a central union and also had an 
interest in the cajiital of that union, would you rogard that as nncomniercial. 

Sir Edgar. -A good deal depends on the circumstances. 

Fi-c-ddoi I .—You sn.v thc.t' mnst make various varieties of tinplates. Now 
really is it a great advantage to make many varieties of tinplate? After all 
the mannfncturo must be confined to the kind of demand there is in the 
country. If wc u aiit two or three kinds of tiniilate in the eountry why should 
we manufacture 4o? 

Sir Edgar .—You hii.v .30 or lO diUcrent kinds. 

President .—But there are only two or three Uimls which form the. hulk of 
the consumption. 

Sir Edgar.- -That is all oil, and cverylhiug else is sacrificed to oil. 

Prp.ridnt . AVhy .should you consider that as an objection in a country 
where you do not want varieties on a large scale. AVhen the question ari.ses 
of protecting a variety of tinplates this objection may he very relevant. But 
at present from the United iStates they import 10,000 to J2,000 tons oil plates, 
probably for the, fltaudard Oil (Company, then the Tinplate (lompany of India 
ilia niifactnre about .%,000 and the, re,st is all miscellaneous, about 15,000 tons 
or .so. AVhy, bociuisc they are not able to produce 15,000 tons, .should not the.v 
be allowed to manufacture the reniaiiiiiig 4.5,000 ions? 

Sir Edgar. —Put it the other way—wlij' should yon pint a tariff on these 
15.000 tons if these people cannot manufacture those at all? 

Prefidrnt.- That is a separate argument. You say unless an ijidustry is 
able to inapiifacluro a variety of products that industry i,s not carried on on 
a cnmniercial basis. 

Sir Edgar. —Yon are rather aiiUeipating the other point, namely, that if 
you are going to protect those works with the purpose that all the tinplate 
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foiisunied in Tiidiii sliouUl i )0 bought in India thou ihey must lU'oduoe alJ the 
v arious coiumci’cial varieties. My point is that oiu-e they do that the cost of 
production would bo so ooiisidorobly increased that all their figures would 
have to he revised. 

rrf>ii(h:nt .—That argument is t|uite different from this. You say this 
industry is not carried on on a commercial basis because it eaniiot manufacture 
so many varieties. I am trying to point out to you that it is rather uncom¬ 
mercial for anybody in this country to go in for the manufacture of a large 
variety of tinplates instead of i‘oufiiiiug himself to the varieties which have 
the biggest demand. 

Sir Kdgar .—I know they would he much better off the other way. 

Hr. Maffhui. ()u the other hand don’t you think it is an advant.age wlien 
you are starting a new industry that your market is confined to only a few 
stajidard varieties? 

Sir Edgar.- -1 am thinking of the interest of the consumers as a. whole. 

President.- -Wliy should not India eventually standardize in certain classes 
■of tinplates? 

Sir Edgar.- -They tried that in America hut it was quite hopele.ss. They 
havt' given it up. Tinplate i.s ju.st like paper .and you have to make it for the 
particular article yon are going to wrap up. Standardization in a thing like 
that, T am afraid, is-quite hopeless. 

Pre.fjjident.— Instead of ivroducing nO ditforeiit varieties you may be able to 
do with 10 and the 40 other varieties may he purch.ased trom Wale.s. Why 
should you .say no country ought to go in for the maiuifacture of tinplate 
unless it C‘au manu'tai.'turc all the varieties that you manufacture in Walo.s? 

Sir Edgar .—liecause it is not fair to the other consumers. You confine 
yourself to supply the needs of one section and penalize the other with a t.ss 
that is not fair. 

Mr. Mathias.- -If the country desires to establish a tinplate industry it 
would naturally start on those particular kinds of tiiqdate whith are most 
in demand? 

Sir Edgar. —(Icrtainly. 

^fr. Mathias .—If in the course of 10 or 15 years the indiLstry can he 
established .so as to ho able to do wdthout protection in those particular kinds, 
is there any objection to starting manufacture even at a certain sacrific:e to 
the consumer? 

Sir Edgar .—^iSIy point is that even in 30 or 40 years they will not bo a>)le to 
achieve it. 

.17/'. Mathias .—Your argument here i.s that because the Indian Conqiany 
can't manufacture 7 or 8 different kinds. Government slioukl not protect the 
indmstry. 

Sir Edgar .—Xot unduly. Of course, when you give a reasonable protec¬ 
tion, tiiat i.s another matter. It is all ;i que.stion of high jjj'oLective tariff 
whidi is restricting the development of the other tinplate. 

.17/'. .I/uf/iias.- Ill effect it really comes to this. You say that you would 
have no objection to the protection of a Conijiany producing two or three 
kinds of tinplate provided the burden on the consumer thereby iniimscd was 
I'ca-ionable and not excessive. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

Presidmi .—'Then you say th.at an industry before it can be cstabli-shwl 
must organise itself for seeking and e.xtending business. That argnnient can 
well apply to an old Gsta:hlished industry^ like yonrs in AVale.s, but when a 
new industry in the country which has got all the market that it requires, 
why should it carry on any propaganda? 

Sir y’dgar.- -It all comes back to the same |)oint. These people liave 
chosen to do only the oil plates, but in effect it might he difficult for us to 
carry on the rest of the business. Tha.t is iiiy ohjecLion all the time. 
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Mr. Mafhf.r .—In all these you only have one substantial objection which is 
that a protective dutj’ has boon put on all the kinds of tinplate even if they 
are not manufactured in India at present. 

Sir Edgar .—I have also got this objection that T am convinced on all the 
facts up to the present iortitiod by the one that .1 obtained yesterday that 
this conc.orn unless nndnly patronised by the State cannot get on to its own 
feet within a reasonable time and will have to break up, may be early or late 
uid we will have to come back to trade here with a lot of mischief done and 
the whole tinplate trade disorganised in the meantime with a chock put on 
expansion for 5 or 6 years. 

rrcsidrnt.- You are .auLicii)atiiig something that jnay not happen. One 
III the things about which we have got to satisfy ourselves is as to whether 
the industry will eventually be able to do without protection. If we are not 
so satisfied the application may be dismissed unless there are some very special 
riia.sons. 

Sir Edgar. —Mj' whole case is that they cannot within any reasonable 
period of time carry on without protection. 

Eresident. -You will have to givo us more evidence on that point. 

Dr. Mutthai .—Let us assume that we have accepted the principle of 
protecting tho tinplate industry. We have not made up our mind whether 
protection should be given in respect of each of thc.se articles. There are 
some articles which they can go on to produce without installing further plant 
and therefore in tho course of their luirmal development they would" be able 
to product those things. If we refused assistance at this stage it would mean 
we are preventing that industry from assuming a course of normal develop¬ 
ment. Wo don’t want to prolong this period of protection. In order to 
shorten the period of protection it is necessary that the development should 
be hastened. From that point of view it is worth while helping tho industry 
to produce these other things? 

Sir Edgar .—Rut my point is that immediately they begin to produce other 
tinplates whether they do it this year or in ten years’ time, there is nothing 
but sheer calamity. First of all, labour won’t be able to do that in 10 years’ 
time any more than to-day. You keep your labour going on for the next five 
years only rolling oil plates. At tho ejid of 5 years there will bo no more 
labour to t\irn to these gauges than there is at the iJrcsent moment. All your 
costs go up, your yield goes down, your wasters increase, your failures increase. 
My point is that they have nat proved at all their capacity within any reason¬ 
able time to turn over to take caro of the general consumer in India. They 
have neither proved it as regards marketing. 

Mr. Mathias .—You would Jiardlj" expect them to prove it. If they start 
more or less on a system of ma.ss production, they are bound to concentrate 
on one or two kinds. 

Sir Edgar .—1 come back and say that they sacrifice everything to oil. 
That is what it comes to. If tho Governinent is going to support that i)o]icy, 
sacrificing everybody and everything to oil, my other contention is that the 
oil i^eople can do it thcnnselvcs quite as well as anybody else. 

Mr. Mathias .—I wovdd suggest that you might on the same argument, say, 
that the rolled steel industry should not be protected, bceauso the number of 
articles which Talas turn out is comparatively limited. 

Sir Edgar. —No, because Xatas aro not the con.suiner as well as the manu¬ 
facturer. The consumer is an indei)endent person. 

Mr. Mathias .—You are coming to another argument. Your argument was 
that they oidy manufactured two out of tho many kinds of tinplate and that 
theroforo they could not be established on a comniereial basis, that they could 
not possibly work profitably if they produced a largo variety of kinds of 
tiiiiilate. The same argument I would sugge.st would prevent the protection 
being given to tho rolled steel industry on the ground that at present Tata.s 
only manufactured certain kinds of rolled steel and it has not .been proved 
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that if they manufactured other kinds of steel, they would make a coinmercial 
buroess of them. 

Sir Ediiiir.- T urn not tmiiiliar with that. T think they had at one time or 
another made uio.st ordinary heavier steel types. Of eonrse, jmn have not got 
in tile heavy .steel industry all these varieties. T have got evidence. One of 
.)ur works last year made 1,600 different varieties of tinplates. 

I’renide.nt, —You talk about the effect on agriculture. Surely you don’t 
mean to say that the Indian agriculturist is a great consumer of Welsh 
rinplate for canning his vegetables or other produce. 

•Sir TiJtjar, —.\t jiresent no. My point is that there ought to be. This 
policy of proLection is cheiking that development. 

rresitlent. —Why should it check it? 

Sir Edgar. —It would make the tinplate dearer to the Indian consumer. 

Preifdnit.—You have had a sort of free innings for 160 years. If you 
have not been able to do it in 150 .years, Iiow do you expect a young industry 
to do it in two years? 

Sir Kdijor.- It has iiolhing to do with us. It is the agricultural community 
to blame. 

I‘rf!.iidrnf..~-Yoa .say they have not done anything or they are not likely 
to do it. 

Sir Edgar. -Wc have been at it all the time. 

Fre.’iident .—Where are the re.sults? 

Sir Edgar. —^We have sent evidence to the Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture. You will see when the Royal Commission comes out. We are all stimu¬ 
lating that development. 

Eresident. —Do yoti seriously contend that the Indian agriculturist is using 
any largo quantities of tinplate for canning vegetables at present? 

Sir Edgar. —Not at present, hut he ought to. 

Dr. Maitkai.- -What arc the sort of agricultural products in which you 
see the possibility of canning in India? 

Sir Edgar. —^You can grow poaches up in the north. 

President.--At very large distances from the markets. 

Sir Edgar. —^Then you start with a canning factory in Madras. It ought to 
grow into substantial proportions as it is a main industry of Portugal to-day 
and I have consulted a lot of people and they suggest that the new Royal 
(.’ommission should go into this question. 

Dr. Matthai. —The Royal Commission on Agriculture might produce its 
report in about two years from now. Let ns assume that they accept your 
suggestion and make recommendations for the development of canning. I 
don't assume that as things move in India, wo are likely to sec the recom¬ 
mendations taking effect within 7 or 10 years. Supposing wo have a scheme 
of protection for tinplate in this country which is limited to a period not 
exceeding 10 years, that would not really prevent the development of canning. 

Sir Edgar, .The history of any country th.it I know of is when once you 

started protection you never got it off. 

Dr. Maitkai. —No country has adoi^ted a policy of discriminating pro¬ 
tection. 

Sir Edgar. —Indi-a does not intend that protection should be permanent as 
it has bocoiue in other countrio.s of the world. I think that was the principlo 
laid down. 

Dr. Matthai.- Supposing we are able to restrict it to a limited period, 
li'cn yout'argument about canning in India would not apply. 

Sir Edgar. —T agree. Except for the present, there is a check. If there is 
cheap tinplate it stiirnilates some people to go on. If you make it dear, to 
f'lat extent you restrict. 
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Dr. Matthai. —As the President pointed out yon liave been importing 
tinplate for so many years into this country and there has been no develop¬ 
ment of canning. 

Sir Edgar. —It is not our fault. It is the fault of the Indian Agriculture. 

Dr. Maiilmi. —That fault may .still remain. 

Pn'Kident. —You allege that the Tinplate Company have made no effort 
to do it and you say that is a ground for refusing protection. You say: 
“ During the past three years tho Tiniilato Compan.v of India ha,s iDraetically 
confined it.self to the class of tinplates required, by the Biirmah Oil Company. 
It has not conducted a connncrcial campaign for educating Indian traders. 

.” So far as the Indian m-arket is concerned, has the Welsh 

Tinplato manufactur* done very much more in .100 years or more? 

Sir Edgar. —There has been a steady increase. AVhat India knows about 
tinplates wo have taught India. 

Mr. Mather.—How long has this propaganda organisation been in cxist- 
.enco ? 

Sir Edgar. —4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Mathia.';. —With refeieui;e to this question of canning to which you 
refer, have .you any information that the canneries in Madras have been 
scrionsl.y handicapped by the rise in price of tinplate as a re,suit ol protectionf 

Sir Edgar. —I don’t know about it at all. 

Mr. Mathiaa. —We have not received any application from them. 

Sir Edgar .—Every time you make the tiniilate dear. The container has 
got to be cheap. There is a check on the development of canning. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tho point remains that the Board has not received any 
application from any canneries of Madras in this respect, 

Mr. Mather. —To what extent has the consumption been restricted or 
checked ? 

Sir Edgar. —It is very diffic.nlt to .say. It. does not seem to have increased 
in the ln.st three years. What I complain of more than anything else is 
10,000 tons shipped from America, 

Mr. Mather. —Protection can hardly produce that effect. 

Sir Edgar, —I don’t .see an.y other lu-ason except the protective tariff. 

Mr. Mather. —Let us keep for the moment to this quc.slion of restriction, 
find that the average consnmiition of tinplate.s in India for the three years 
prior to the war 1912. 1913, 1914 was .30,000 tons. The average consumption 
lor the last 3 calendar years 1923, 1921 and 192.5 was 56,400 ton.s including tho 
Indian production. That does not look like very .serious restriction. Tho 
total consumption in 1925 was the highest on record. 

Sir Edgar. —They are mainly oil plates. 

Mr. Mather. —It may he. It does not look as though there has been a .set 
back in the consumption. There lias been an increase in the coivsiimption of 
tinplato in spite of the duty. 

Sir Edgar.- -Of conr.se the llurmah Oil Ooiniiany doesn’t iiay the duty. 

Mr. Mather.—dr pays the duty to the Tinplate (lompany. 

Sir Edgar. —Paying from one pocket to another. That makes a big differ¬ 
ence. 

Presiderd. —In jjaragraph li you say that you have been able to reduce the 
price of tinplates from 23.'!. Cd. in 1925 to 195. (jd. at present, and you add 
that that was a geneiuil achievement in reducing co.sts of production in which 
India could have benefited like other countries. 1 think this morning wo 
went into that question. It is not really a reduction in the cost of production, 
but it is a reduction in the selling iirice chiefly which has been hrotlght about 
by conditions of tho trade. 

Sir Edgar.—li you put it that way, yes. 



Presklent.—Yon say " that was a general achievement in reducing costs- 
of production.” It means j'ou produce your tinplate 4s. cheaper. Yon don't 
produce a box 4s. cheaper in .1926 than you did in 1925. 

Sir EJgar. —We could .say wo have reduced the cost to the consumer any¬ 
how. 

Fresident :,—Then you say ; “ Normal and pcrnuincnt world prices have been 
improved for the benefit of the consumer.” Is it for the benefit of the con¬ 
sumer that this has been done? Surelj' you don’t mean that! You mean 
sira^)Iy that you have been compelled to do it. 

Sir Edgar. —The consumer get.s the benefit of it. 

J’rt’sideiit .—It doesn’t mean that .you have gone out of your way to benefit 
the consumer. 

Sir Edgar.- -[ don’t mean that. 

Ih . Matihai .—Can you tell me roughly the total Welsh output.!’ 

Sir Edgar. —About 878,000 tons last year.!' 

Mr. Mather.- Tinplate alone. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

Hr. Matihai. —TIow much of it was exported? 

Sir Edgar. —.-^bout ifths. hast year the exports were about .'586,000 tons. 

l)r. ,Matthai.--Yon don’t have a practice in the Tinplate trade of different 
pri(!es for internal consumption as again.st export. 

Sir Edgar. —It would be ejuite impossible. 

rre.sident,- -Paragraph 13 deals with the same thing. 

Sii Edgar. —It shows the kinds of orders that we get for all these varieties. 
The jjoiiit of the paragraph is that we have to inaiuifacturo according to 
i;Ustoiners' re(juircme?it.s arid not for stock. 

President. -That is a disadvantage for an industr.y. 

Sir Edgar. —It i.s a di.sadvantage to tho manufacturer’s pocket, but it is an 
advantage to the cousnirier because he gets what he wants. 

President. —These people are not affected by that. 

Sir Edgar. —Sugar and jam for them I agree all along the line. 

President paragraph 14 .you say “There is nothing remarkable in 
that. Suitable labour, any where, could be intensively trained on modern 
machinery by constant repetition to reproduce two fixed sizes and one gauge 
of slioet and to always coat with about the same quantity of tin.” Do you 
consider that a disadvantage that labour could bo trained for repetition work 
casil.v y 

Sir Edgar.— f am rather dealing with the point which the Tinplate Com¬ 
pany ot India have put in that somebody has alleged that nobody hut the 
Wcrslmian knows anything about tinplates and that they hare proved the 
contrary. 1 have not heard anybody .say that. Nobody 1ms said it. It has 
not been .said in writing and yet wo find that stupid statement repeated from 
tlu-so rcpoi-ts in high quarters. Of course wc have never said that nobody 
bill the Welshmen can make tiiqilates because there are 14 countries in the 
world making tiiqilates at the moment. What w'e do say is that the Welsh 
norkmau because of his skill and .general training is able to deal with any 
laiiety of orders on a commercial bixsis at a commercial price and there is 
nolhiug .surpri.siug at all in the intensive training of Indian labour. _We can 
train Chinese labour, if wc set to it. I am rather answering the point that 
they keep ijutting it against us as having said that noliody can make tin¬ 
plates except the Welshmen. 

PresideJ’it. —It comes hack to the .same argument really. If you say that 
it is essential that the country which prct.end.s to manufacture tinidates should 
manufacture 50 different varieties, I think that the argument may he con-, 
ceded at once that India cannot do it at present if that is of any importance 
to you. 
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Sir Edtjat.■ —My point is tliat she uoii'i, be able to do inside 20 years. 

1‘residmt.- The answer is that India may not require these, varicries on 
any large scale. 

Sir Ed'jar. —She is bound to require cheju. 

rmidtiit .—In tho last 100 years she does not appear to have required 
ilicni. 

Sir Edgar. —This canning movement is oi recent growth. Take tlie case 
oi Singa})ore. 'J’hey had done a little hit of business in pine apple before. 
Hui'uig the u ni-j it wn.s all stopppcd. Tlmy started soon ni ter the war and'last 
. 'iir they shipped to England alone 1 inilliou case.s of pine apple. It is a 
colossal business- all in a tew years without machinery. Now they are putting- 
lip proper macliinei'y and tliey arc going to have a huge industry' which is 
g.'.)ing to he more profitable, than the tin industry in a year or two. Thal> is 
liie sort of point I am trying to make. 

Mr. Muthiar. —That is in Malaya 

Sir Kdyar. —Ves. T’he same thing can be done here if they set to it. It is 
all new. (if course the niuveuiont has started about 10 years ago. 

Pre.iidisid. --As regards paragraph 16, i really lind it diliicult to follow it. 
ion say: “ it seems to be generally agreeil that ol the present consumption 
of new tinplates in India only about 12,000 tons per annum aro imported for 
general purposes. Two questions are involved in this, (a) There is a large 
universally distributed use of the ‘ oil plates ’ second-hand.” 

Sir Edgar. —There I am pointing out that if the small industries in India 
knew about it they would know that they could get prime plates as cheap as 
second-hand oil plates. 

Hr. Matthair—Is your ponil this? At present supposing a secamd-hand 
kci'osiue tin can be had for b annas, the village tinsmith gets it and cuts it 
to the size that he wants. The cutting up or tho wastage comes to about two 
annas and on tho whole it comes to 10 annas. Supposing ho wont to an 
importer of tinplates, he could get tho right sort of plate for 10 nunas? 

Sir Edgar.- -He would get it for 8 annas. 

Dr. Matthai. —Less than ivliat it really costs him now. 

Sir Edgar.- -Tes. 

Mr. .Mathias.-■ Enow with tho present duty? 

Sir Edgar.—Hot j if you keep the present higli duty. 

Mr. Mathias.' —With the revenue duty? 

Sir Edgar. —It was true then. Take the case ut a man who wants to make 
some household articles. It would be cheaper lo make out of brand new 
plaicB rather than to make out of second-hand o.ans. 

Mr. Mathias. — So that even now if tho price of wasters was Rs. 40 below 
tho price of primes it would pay the agriculturists to buy the wasters and 
make tho.so articles out of them. 

Sir Edgar. —If the wa.ster is suitable. 

Mr. Mathias. —1 should like to know whether you consider it would be 
practicable for tho Tinplate Company of India to umlertako an advertisement 
campaign ior llic use of wasters in villages for the puiqioses for which second¬ 
hand tins arc now used and thei'eby' jmprove the sale of ivasters. 

Sir Edgar. —It would help them a great deal. 

rresident.- In paragr.aph 16 you s.vy that two questions are involved in 
this. 1 lind (a) There is a large universally distributed use oi the '• oil 
\)lates ” second-hand. Where is the olhei'? 

Sir Edgar. —1 am afraid it has been cut out by tlie printer. 

Pri'Sdent.- As regards section C. you say that even if protection was 

confined to the manufacture of tinplate for oil tins, if would involve a perma¬ 
nent burden on the comiminity .and you give two reasons for it. The first is 
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that 1 licir laliour cost alone would be on an average biglier than that in South 
"VS ales. Those ligni’cs are no longer applionhle, as 1 poiiitod out this morning, 

Sii Kdijm. - Tt would he at lea.st as high. 

t'l jiideiit. -It’ their iintieipations arc realised, their costs would come down 
b.y at.lea.iti another It.s. 10 in the near fntui-c. 

Sir Bdi'iar. —Assnining, of rourse, that tho.y can maintain the present low 
wagc.s that they pay their workmen. 

Fijiudrnd .—Tha i, is nndor.stood. 

Dr. yiafthai .—You make a statement about the fluidity of Indian labour. 
That is purely a teni|iornty thing. If an industry make sufficient provision 
for housing, it would entirely solve that (|Ueslion and as far .'is one knows 
rhe Indian Tinjjlate Company has m.adc satisfactory provision for housing. 

Sir Edgar .—Yes. 

Pi rsidrnl .—You sny in paragraph l.S “ The general unreality of tho labour 
(luestion in the Indian works, with ahout 2..500 workmen can be appreciated 
fi'oni th(i fad that the total niiniher ol cniployeos for the output of 30,000 
toils per annum in South Wales works would bo 720, including women and 
hoy.s.- ' !r, i.s not a \ery had {iroportion so far as the conditions of Indian 

labour go. Your Welsh labourer gets better wages. He is physically much 
sti'oiiger. He givo.s a return for Uie money he gets. So doo'S the Indian 
labourer? 

Sir Edgar .—Tho Indian workman is doing quite as much work as the 
'li'olshman. 

rmident .—If he did that, they would not require so many men. 

.Mr. Mathias. —.Any sort of c.x:trcine specialisation wouM mean probably an 
ineieii.sB in the number of workmen. I understand that in Wales an exjiert 
Welsh tinplaler would do one or two or perhaps three or four operations 
ivhic.ii in India would he performed by three separate men. That would in 
itself raise tho number. 

Vresident. —They have divided the manufacture into more processes than 

the ca.se in Walaa. 

Sir Edgar .—There is not much in that. Of course, we have got some 
works who have adopted that plan now. I don’t think there is anything 
much in that. 

. Prr.iident. —They say that in some of the Welsh Works the processes may 
bo combined .and one man jnay be iloiug two or three i)ro(;es.se,s. That e.'innot 
be done here because the mucliines arc so arranged that each machine repre¬ 
sents a .separate process. 

Sir Tiilgiir .—It is not a question of maehiiic. It is onlj- a different way of 
passing the plate. Tt is an American w'ay ot doing it. There is nothing in 
that. 

Prf'sidr.nl. —If you have got more points at which men have to work. 

Sir Edgar. —If you compare the total output, it all squares out. 

President .—Tt is possible for a man to .'ittend to Iw'o or three proee.sse,s if 
yon turn out a smaller output but when you are having production on a 
i.'ii'ger scale, it would be more economical to have 4 men carrying out 4 
dilferent insKcs^es. That is the .American method an.yhow and that is what 
lliey claim. 

Sir Edgar .—For a tvork.s of this kind we would only lociiviro 720. 

Pre.iident. --li you had a plant of the .same kind probably you would want 
move men. 

Sir Edgar. —Les.s than: 720 would run that .style of idanl. If vie get rid of 
n onien unci-boys, it would make very much difference. Tt would be n I'eiv less. 

Pre.sident. —They elaiui that they employ two Indians to one AA’el.shman on 
an average. 

Sir Edgar .—Tt is 3 to 1. 
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Presideni. —^Yes, on these figures. But if you work ou the same method as 
they work, then you would require more men. 

Sir Edgar. —It would not mean more men for us per unit of output. 

Mr, Mathias. —Supposing your men are not very highly tr.a,ined and you 
put one man on each process instead of one man for two or three processes 
then you would naturally require more. 

Sir Edgar. —It is always a very difficult question to an.swer. My only 
point is that the prices are so extraordinarily different. We have specialized 
labour who have been 30 years on the job. 

Mr. Mathias. —The fact is that the industry has been in existence in India 
for only about three years. If you said that it takes the Welsh labour some 
years to learn the work; and you would naturally expect in a young industry 
where the labour is not really fully trained that the number of men emplgyed 
would ho very much higher than in old established works where many of the 
men have been employed for periods of 30 years, or even more. 

Sir Edgar. —^Yes. 

President.—Yon say “ The materials costs are insuperable and pei’manent.” 
This figure of Rs. 1-8 per basis box that j'ou have given is from a previous 
statement made by the Tinplate Company, but if you refer to their more 
recent statement on page 377 of our publication you will find that they have 
come down considerably. 

Sir Edgar.—Even with the reduced prices it looks as if they ari 50 per 
cent, higher. 

Prvsideyit. —If you add freight and various other charges to their cost 
then you must add freight and other charges to the cost of your finished 
article. Either you mu.st bring your tin-plate down to this country or 
take their materials costs. You talk of their materials being more ex¬ 
pensive; their answer is, “that is true, hut on the other hand we are better 
off tlian they because wo don’t have to pay so much freight on our finished 
article.” 

Sir Edgar. —I am not making any point there. 

Mr. Mathias.— You don’t draw any conclusion at all from that? 

Sir Edgar, —No. 

Mr, Mathias, —I notice you .say that Welsh manufacturers would he 
quite pleased if they can make an average profit of one shilling a box. 
I am not quite sure as to whether you draw any conclusion fiom the extra 
cost of materials. 

Sir Edgar. —What I am trying to see is, what the prospects from our 
point of view as manufacturers are. First I start with labour. They 
have got no advantage in labour costs. Then I say so far as material 
is concerned they arc costing them more. Then I say that being the case 
there come,s the question of wasters. 

Mr, Mathias. —You don’t write on the other side of the balance sheet, 
so to .say, the freight of imported tinplate? 

Sir Edgar. —That always goes into the cost of tinplate. 

President.- —When, you are talking of their disadvantages you must take 
into account your disadvantages also. You take then one or two points 
which arc against them but you do not take into account those factors 
which are against yourself. You get an advantage in the matter of ex¬ 
change of Es. 34 on the finished product, which you do not take sufficient 
account of. 

Sir Edgar. —Don’t you think that the question of exchange is accounted 
for a good deal by the lower price? 

President. —Even so there is a substantial advantage in your favour 
as far as we can see. Unless all the factors are taken into account you 
don’t establish your point. That is what I was trying to point out. It 
is no use making these two points against the Indian industry. 
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sir ^Ahjitr .—1 mil simply suinmiiriziTig llio whole of tile points. First 
of all T say labour is equal instead of being iiiuch cheaper, secondly material 
is all dearer then 1 get on to the selling and the difliculty is with wasters 
which we have dealt with in paragraph 21, and I sum it up in paragraph 
23 “ Dear Labour, extra cost of essential materials and the calamitous 
factor of wasters As T say, those factors taken together are fatal and 
irremoveable, 

rresident. —But .you don't take into account these other factors that 
I have mentioned just now, the factor of exchange and the fact that you 
have got to pay freight on your tinplate to come to India. AVhen .vnu 
draw* up a halance sheet the. advantages and disadvantages must he taken 
into account. 

Then you sa.v “ They have started in India too precipitately and too 
soon ” When do you think India ought to start? 

Sir Ethjur. —When they have got a big general market, which llio.v 
won’t if they get protection. 

iljfr. Mathian. —I gather from your repi'esentation that in America they 
started with protection long before there was any big market. 

Sir Edijin.—T\ut that never did any good. 

l)r. Mattliai .—As a matter of fact the two things go together—The 
establishment of a local industry and the development of the market. They 
really go hand in hand. 

Sir Edgar.--yiow we are on the question of price. Aly answer is the 
market is mncli better under free trade conditions than under the other. 

Prrsidenf .—In paragraph 24 you say “ Of the materials necessary for 
the mannfactnro of tinplate about half ("the steel bar and coal) are Indian 
production. The other half have to be imported The amount of material 
required is not a big percentage of the total costs. 

Sir Edgar. —It would bo half. 

1‘rctident. —Hardly. They have got the steel bar and the coal. 

Sir Edgar. —Bar i.s a third, coal is little more and labour is about a 
quas'tor and the rest of eourso is imported material. 

Prexident. —1 don’t think it would he much more than a quarter. Tin 
alone is 20 per cent. 

Sir Edgar. —Tha.t is imported. 

Prr.sidnnt. —You import it loo. 

Sir Edgar. —I don’t make any' distinction. All 1 am saying Is that tlie 
only thing this coiniiany purchases in' India is steel bar and eiial which is 
half the cost of manufacture. 

Prcxidciit. -A quarter has to be imp>ortcd in any ea.so of which tin is 
about 25 per cent. 

Sir Edgar. —Tin is a sixth of the total cost. 

President. —I.nboiir is about a quarter, so the imported maicrial would 
come to about 30 i-tev cent, at the most, not half of the total cost. 

Sir Edgar .— 1 agree. 

President. —Of course some of the things they have got to import now 
they may not have to import later on. We can only hope that if the steel 
industry is established in this csnintry some of tliese things will be manu¬ 
factured here. 

Sir A’dyar. ' Some of them, for instance, sulphuric^ acid, are very un- 
de.sirablo for an.ybody to banker after at all! 

Prcsidc,iLt. -Sulphuric acid is being manufactured in the country. 

^fr. Mathias. —With regard to steel bar don’t you cousidor it an advan¬ 
tage for tlie tinjilato industry to be established in the country so ns to 
be able to provide a market for the steel manufactured by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company? 
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Sit' VJdgar.- I ihink 'i'iitiis ■would be glad to get out of their ofd contract. 
It would not help ilie steel industry a bit. 

Mr. Muthias. —Tn miy case you would agree that it is desirable lo estab¬ 
lish a market in which Tatas could sell their steel? 

Su' hdgoTc. 1 am dealing with facts when T say that for 20 years this 
company is going lo be a hindrance rather than a hel)) to the steel industry 
in India. 

Mr. Mcithio.i. - What makes you think so? 

SU- Edgnr. The existence of the agrecTnent. 

I’ri'.nde.nt. —They are now drawing up a new agreement by which they 
would get tile tin liar at n price in the neighbourhood of Ks. SM a ton. 

Mr. Mn.thi(iit. —In any ease it i.s only a question of profits to Tatas. If 
this tinplate factory were to close down where would they fiuil a market for 
the tin bans which they are prodneingf 

Sir Edgar. —They can make money in other directions. 

rrKtii(li:id .—As regards the comparison of average M’ages per head per 
month, your contention is that the imported baboiii here is being paid 
very high wages. That is what it eome.s to. 

Sir Edgar. —It looks very excessive. 

I'ceiideref,—-Will your countrymen leave Wales unless they get a good 
price. The conditions of work are entirely dift'ereni for Wclslynen out 
here. 

Sir Edgar. —My point is simply to show that it does not look as though 
the labour position can improve very much. 

President .—So far as the number is coucerned, you would see that, air 
ready the figures had come down. 

Sir Edgar,- That has already led to breakages and other disadvantages. 

Prc.iident. —That has already gone into the works cost. You know you 
are comparing wages in Walo-s with wages in India in paragraph 

Sir Edgar.--iiuh]ect to the comment that J make. 

Mr. Mather .—What is the comment ,vou make? 

Sir J(7(i<7QT.—They say that two Indians at the rolls have developed the 
necessary skill and have displaced the imported workman. Why should 
those two Indians bo only paid Us, .36 per month? 

Mr. Mather. —There is a discrepancy in the basis on which you calculated 
these figures. You have got here in the first column the. w'ages paid to 
the Welshmen at the Tinplate Works in India who are to all intents and 
purposes foremen. Firstly you have compared them with the average wages 
for all kinds of men, women and boys who have been emjjloyed in the 
corresponding dep.artment in Wales. 

Sir Edgar. —There are no boys in the hot mills. 

Mr. Mather.— There are in other departments. Then in the third column 
you put the average Indian w.-iges per head, which do not include anybody 
who is paid at the rates which would have to he paid to the forouien. 

Sir Edgar.- T have simply taken these from their own tallies. 

Mr. M.nthcr .—The figures themselves may be arltliinetically accurate, but 
they are not comparable. I don’t think your coiiimciit takes proper ac¬ 
count of that differeiu'e. 

Sir Edgar.- It does a.s regards mill men. The Welshman was actually 
rolling at the hot mills and he, was di.splaced hy two Indians. The, AVoIsh- 
man was getting Its. 1,222. whereas the two Indians who were alleged 
to be rolling the same quantity with oqnal success were getting only Its. 72. 

Mr. Mather. —You are still subjetd to this discrepancy. You have not 
given the figure', that the two Indian rollers are actually getting, but you 
have got the average for all the Indians employed in the department, many 
of whom of course cannot possibly be rollers. 
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Sir Kdciar. -T took it Iroin the statement that no Indian, was paid more 
thaii Its. S a day. 

Mr. Mather. —Even (Jii that hasi.s lor Ivro men together you would get 
Rs. l.‘5‘2 and pot Its. 72. 

Sir Kd'jar. —My j)oint is as Welsh niamifacturers wo would not like to 
risk our money on that, hecause inevitably those wages have got to he 
altered. Once Indians realise that they are doing skilled work equal to 
Europeans, they aro not .going to remain on the same basi.s. iMy point 
is that the whole thing with regard to 10 or 12 years is uiist.shle. We 
as men of business recognise that this is so whieii is inevitable. These 
wages have got to be considerably increa.sed. 

Mr. Mathias. —When they do make a .succe.s,s, their wages will go up. 

Sir Edf/ar. —Quite. 

Mr. Mather. —You might as well argue that the Indian railwayman must 
got the same wages as the English railwayman, hut the railways in India 
have been in existence for nearly 70 years and that has not happened. 

Sir KfJijar. —I only say that the wages have got to be considerably in¬ 
creased. They are much too low. 

T>r. Matthai. —You aro pointing out the disparity is far too wide. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes and therefore it is inevitable in course of time the 
industry being what it is, whether in India or anywhere else, there has 
got to he a little closing up of tho gap. The wages of the Indian labmirers 
must bo increased. They are too low. 

Dr. Matthai.--Thh question of the disparity between the scales of re¬ 
muneration is a general problem which we have got to consider in regard 
to every indu.stry. I think .vou are quite idglit in pointing that out to us. 

Mr. Mathias, —Tho whole question is complicated by the fact that labour 
in Indi.a is con,stantly shifting from manufacture back to agriculture. 

Sir Edgar .—That is right. 

President. —We may tell you generally that in all enquiries that wo 
hav* conducted, we have paid particular attention to the conditions 
of labour, i.e,, the condition.s under whieli it worked, its housing and 
general welfare and we aro glad that you have drawn our attention to it. 
I simply point out to you that it is a point which has never been lost sight 
of by us. 

Sir Edgar .—I am only putting it from the .same point of view. We are 
fortified all along that as husii.es.s people we can’t make a business as things 
are at present. We ore frightened that the condition of labour is unreal. 

President .—That esmdition presumes that labour has become efficient. 

Sir Edgar. -It is alleged to be. 

President. —When the labour ha.s become efficient, it must earn higher 
wages. There can be no doubt about it. 

Sir Edgar .—Quite. 

President,- -But when labour earns high wages, it does not necessarily 
follow that costs go up. That is tlie point. It may be tliat wc may have 
to pay higher wage.s and it would be in the interests of everybody to pay 
higlier wage.s, if labour becomes more efficient. IT-om that your argument 
that the costs would go up does not necessarily follow. 

Sir Kdpor, --Not necessarily, but the presumption is (bat it would. 

President. —Highly paid labour is not necessaril.v expensive. Is not that 
so ? 

Sir Edgar .—My point is that this labour is producing tbe maximum that 
can be expected on the present wages. 

Prc.dde.nt .'—In the next paragraph 28 you deal with the point that it 
has not became an indastry in the accepted coinniercial sense of the term. 
You K.iy it is not an industiy because the Burmah Oil Company is one of 
the manufacturers and also the principal cousiimi’i-. That is what it comes 
to. 
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Sir Edgar. —J^otli consumer and inanufatitiirer. 

Prexidf'.iif.- -Hhvk you oxuiniiied the Burniali Oil Company's UKvecnient- 
u'itli this Company? 

Sir Edgar.- I don’t tliink it has been published, 

Prcsuh'iil. —1 think the substance of it ha,s been published. Wo should 
be very glad if you would enlighten us as to how the Burmah Oil Compaiiy 
henclits by this. The Burinah Oil Compaiiy pays to the Tinplate Comiiany 
exactly the price that it would pay if the tinplate was imported. As far 
as ne can son from the agreeincjit. it gets no benefit. If it was the.case 
that the Burinah Oil Company got its tinpilate cheaper in some way and 
it made a big profit out of this bnsiiie.ss. then your argument would be a 
sound one. If it i.s not shown that the Burmali Oil Company derives any 
henelit from getting its tinplate from the Tinplate Company, it is difficult 
to follow your point? 

Sir Edgar.-- If their expectations come ofif. they will get a lot of benefit. 
The whole point is the expectations with which the Burinah Oil Company 
went into this venture didn’t come off. 

Pirfidrnl. —If you refer to page 126 of our first report, this is what 
ive have .said. 

“ The Bnriuah Oil Company receives no conces.slon in the matter of 
price, but pays exactly what it woulii pay for imported tinplate”. Tt gets, 
no benefit what.socvcr hy purchasing tinplate from the Tinplate Coftipan.v. 

Sir Edgin'. —What I say is;—“The main point of suhmis.sion on this 
Jiead. however, is that in no country can a precedent he found where a 
firm in a monoimlistic i>usition like the Bnnnah Oil (’onipany, having 
chosen to control work's to manufacture for it.s own purpose-s, has been 
able to penalise its business competitors by the aid of the State through 
the imposition of tariff duties on the nianufacturer.s carried on in that 
works ”. As a matter of fact the Burinah Oil Company bud lost a fcre- 
mendons lot of mone.y on this venture, but my point is that it is not an 
industry in the sense that it is a separate and independent concern free 
and open to everybody. It is .simply an appendage of the Bnnnah Oil 
Company. 

Prtisidenl .—But as the [losition stands with reference to the market 
without the Burniuh Oil Company the industry could hardlj' have been 
started, because it. happens to be the principal consumer, llow can you 
gel awa.v from that factor? If the Burinah Oil Comijany had not been the 
principal consumer and then if the Burinah Oil Company hud started the 
works, that would have been for its own prolit. 

Sir Edgar. -I Cjuite apiireciato those arguments. You can call it an.y- 
thiiig you like. It is not an independent industry, but it is a tied concern. 

El 'c.iif/i Ilf.- -It would be a tied concern in this wmy. If it did not get 
the market price and if the Burinah Oil Company took the profits as well 
a,s the tinplate at a price which was not really the import price, then in 
that case the Burinah Oil Company would have a distinct advantage. 
Here if it pays the price as it would pay you. what benefit does it derive? 

Sir J'idijar. —Not wdum they are making a loss, but if their expectations 
had conic olt. 

Errsid (Mlt.—'Which way ? 

Sir Edgar. —'They would control all the other firms in India and would 
force their competitors to reveal the ups and doivns of their trade. 

Dr. Matthai. -If I agree to sell 80 per cent, of my output to a single- 
consumer, do I become a tied house? 

Sir Edgar.- Not unless be cuntrols you. The iminagoment of the works 
is in bis hands and if you are simply sitting on the fence, you ‘are a tied 
house. 

Jh'. ilaffhai .—Supposing I gel financial assistance from the biggest con¬ 
sumer, does it make me a tied house? 
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Sir Edgar. —All dopouds on the extent of the capital and the amount 
of control that goes with it. 

Dr, Matthai,- Supposing the output of the Tinplate Company is in- 
orea.sts] to 60,00(1 and half of them is sold under the agreement to the 
Jfurmali Oil Company and half is sold to the general public. 

Sir Edgar. —That would alter the position a good deal. 

Dr. Mattliai.— There i.s a possiVjility of the industry reaching a position 
wlicre it would be selling of.) per cent, of the products in the general market. 

Sir Edgar. — ITy whole point is that it cannot. 

Jfr. Matthai.- Tf we grant that it can, this argument falls through. 

Sir Edgar. —Quite, hut we consider that it is bound to fail. If a ca.se 
is not proved, it is not proved. 

j^lr. Mathias .—Is it your contention that this arrangement by which the 
Unrinuh Oil Company and the Tata Iron and Steel Company own the whole 
of the capital in this concern is a singular arrangement wliidi is not rC' 
produced in any other country? 

Sir Edgar. —My i)niut is 1 can thalleuge anybody to produce a case Irom 
any country in tlu^ world where a concern that wishes to produce for its 
own purposes practically entirely has been allowed to get ju'otection from 
the State. 

Sir Edgar. — 1 don’t think that there is a single precedent in the history 
of any country. That is the point 1 am making. 

Ert:.ndent.---.\!i I)r. Matthai pointed out just now, pi'otcction jii’esupposes 
that eventually the protecte<l industry would he able to stand o]i its own 
legs and that it would meet the total demand of the country. If that 
happened to the Tinplate Industry, then the Buriuah Oil Company would, 
■Say, take .'50 per cent, pi'oduction and the other 50 per cent, would lie sold 
in the country. 

Sir Edgar. —The Bnriuah Oil Company would control the Company, 
would control its management and would take the profits. 

Eresidenl.-- IVliat difference would it make? 

Mr. ^fatlnas.- There must he examples in which a one or more large 
■companies floated a subsidiary company. 

Sir Edgar.—A don't think there is an example in which one firm has 
ht’cn put on a nioiropolistic position in the matter of tinplate over every- 
body else in the country with the a.ssislancc of Government. 

Dr. Matthai. —Alay I suggest that this word ‘control’ is misleading? 
If the Biirmah Oil Company decide to take the stuff at a price determined 
by world conditions, where is the control? 

Sir Edgar.-—'Vhey control the management. 

Dr. .\latihai. —How does it materialise? How doe.s it touch the llnaucial 
nosition of the industry ? The whole point is this. Jf you are going to 
suggest that the Burinah Oil Company by controlling this indiistr}' is mani¬ 
pulating prices at the expense of other consumers. 

Sir Edgar. —I don’t say they arc doing it. 

Dr. Matthai. —Under the contract they only pay such prices a.s are 
determined by condilioiis in the general market. Therefore the extent of 
the control that they exercise is a, very different thing from what your 
suggestion would imply. 

Sir Edgar. —The argument is not with reference to l.lic present po.sition 
hilt with regard to the future. 

Pre.iidriit. —Take the present position. You say that they penalise other 
consumers of tinplate. 

Sir Edgar. —Mol at iiresent. That argument applies to the position in 
cast' they get to the jiositioii suggested by Dr. Matthai. 

Ere.sidi'.nt. —What would happen then? 




iS/v Erhjar ,— 'I'hey would oont-rol the ivlioJe luarhcT.- The.y would t/et to 
the j)o^,Jlion where they ooiild '.(|Uecze out all the iuipurlalions and the 
whole of India would he at tlieir lucrcy. 'I'licre would be one linn in n 
iiiouopoli^tic ]iositioii lor tiiiplale as they ari’ more or less for oil at the 
presmU. time. 

.d/r. .!/«f/ii(e<.—That is to say, yo\i assiirue that llioro will lie a prohibitive 
duty. 

iSir /idpar.—Yes. 

Hr. yfnth iiix. —You are. not referring; to the present eouditioiis at all. 

Sir Kdejar. —N'o. 

Jir. yjailHVr .—You are leaving out of account the po.isibility that the duty 
may possibly he reduced or ultimately removed becunse iirotection may not 
be found necessary. 

Sir Kdijar .— That alters the position altogetlier. My piosition is thaj. the 
Bvirinnh Oil Conipatiy is strong enough to carry out Its puriarsc that it has 
embarked upon on its own without protection from the State, and that 
under the peculiar circainstances that is the proper thing that should 
be done. 

Presidi’iii .— t will luit it to you this way. Your contention is that the 
Burmah Oil Company can get its tinplate cheaper withour protection. 

Sir Edgar. —They can cuiitiuue their works in India because they are 
in a position to pass on the cost of tinplate to their consumers. 

f'j'c.ddcnf.—T.ook at the position from tlio country's point of view'. 
Assume for the sake of argument that the country is nnvious that tinplate 
should ho manufactured here. The conditions are such that it cannot be 
manufactured without protection, tliat is to say, if it is to bo produced 
it can he produced only at a loss. You say that the Burmah Oil Company 
can very well manufacture and sitstnin the loss itself. Why should the 
Burmah Oil Company sustain the loss for the benefit of the country? Tt 
might he cheaper in that case, from the point of view of that Company 
to (dose down the works and buy' its requirements from ahrotul. 

Sir Edgar. - Not at all. If the reasons which the Burmah Oil Company 
gave for embarking upon this venture were sincere and genuine, they 
would carry on. 

jTVc.iidcnf.- -You might have given five years ago very moral and high 
sounding reasons. When you find that your pockets are hit, you may find 
it muck more convenient to give up the reasons. I am here explaining the 
case from the country’s point of view. Why should you assume that the 
Burmah Oil Company will continue to manufacture tinplate if it docs not 
|.my it? 

Sir Edgar.— Because it is in a i)osition to pass it on to the consumer. 

Prciide.nl .—You must re,vard the Burmah Oil Company us a business 
concern. Why should it throw away its money now because it. said five 
years ago that it would be a good thing to have its own tinplate works? 

Sir Edgar. —That was its own ventnre. 

Pre.ddmt. —If the business can only he carried on at a loss and if the 
country finds that the industry should be established in tlie. country, what 
is the country to do? 

Sir Edgar. —My poitit is that the Burmah Oil Company are the owners 
of the works. They put tliem up for their own purpose to produce oil 
containers. They can carry on this purpose without the assistance of the 
State. 'I’heir po.sition as distributors of oil is a monopolisti(; one. They 
can spread their costs over the price of oil and they don’t want any as.sist- 
ance from Government to carry on that policy of making tinplates for 
distrihuting their oil by means of these coiitaiiiors. Then it would be free 
for other people to consider the quostioii of corning into Tndi.o, to put up 
a tinplate works probably on a more moderate scale such as ours are with 
one or two mills which may bo economical and will be the proper nucleus 
of an industry and not of a monopolistic, appendage of a monopoly. 
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T)r. MdHJiai. -Tlie IJiirniuli Oil (’oinj-iiiny iiiishr Iihvr two motives in 
stunitig their tiiipliite works. Tlio liv,st i.s tluit they niijrlit iiove the cxpniv 
tatioii of yiettliip; tinplate at a hottor priee, than if tliey imported it or they 
mivfiit have the evpeetatinn that hy tliis means they w.onld have a seenre 
supply of tinplate in the eonntry, iiulci>endeutly of any question of price. 

As iar ns price is coricernc-d. they eoulJ buy it cpiite as cheaply from out¬ 

side the country. They don't j-jet any benefit in respect of price, because 
they pay the c.i.f. price. Tin? other therefore is the motive that has really 
operated. I'iz., tliey want .'i .-ecure supply of tiuiilate in the country. The 
advantapic to tlno (Company also liai>peiis to be an atlvantape 1o the country. 
It iy an advajiuigo to the eonntry as it is an atlvaiitape to tlv Tiurmah 
Oil Oompany to have the Tinplate? Iridiistry in India. 

■s'/r luhiar .—.\s regards the disadvantapo to iiulia from tlie noti-renewal 
of protection—T luive pot a special paragrapli on ttiat. 

Mr. ifdfhw.i. Yon say that the 'nnrnnih Oil Company may pass it on to 

the consnmer hetan.se it has an entire monopoly and there is no competitor 
wlmtever. 

.Sil' Eilfinr. T caiiiiot trace, any serious coin))etitor in India. 

Mr. Math las. —'I’ako tlie case of tin? Standard Oil Oompany. 

.s'ir /'idput'.—It has a different type of oil. 

Mr. Mafhia .‘<.—Still tliey are competing. Tliere are .several Oil Com¬ 
panies ‘in tlie country. 

Sir Eihjar, —T don’t think the position of the Burmali Oil Company has 
been serioiLSly challenged by any one. You .can call it a monopioly. 

Mr. Mathias.- ■ ICven on the snpiiosition that it i.s a monopoly, probably 
it would he a disadvantage for fhem to push the price uj). 

Sir Edijar .—All that 1 say i.s that it simply means that they would not 
reduce tlieir price <{uite as soon a.s they would otherwise. I don’t think at 
the present time tliey could put the price up. 

Ur. ^fathias .—You say that the share.s of the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany. Ltd., appear to have no value, and are to all intents and purpose,s 
ivipcd out. Could you give us your ground for that'? 

Sir Kclf/or,—Tlie figures are there, i take it for granted that by the 
time tlie capital is readjusted and w'ritten down, there would be nothing 
to show a.s preference shares. You can take them as good as dead. 

rreshJcnl .—You have not followed the evidence that we have taken recent¬ 
ly. I may cxplaiir to you that they are contemplating the reconstruction 
of the CoTiipaiiy in which the losses would he taken pro rata between tho 
debentures and the ordinary shares. So there is no ipiestion of ordinary 
shares being wiped out. 

Sir Ed(.iar. —If it was taken pro rota, there would he very few left. 

President. —Tf ihey wrote down the captital by half, they would lose iialf. 

Sir Ed(jar. —fii relation to the re.st, that would be a. small proportion. 

J'residtnt .—The proportion will remain the same. 

yir. Mather. —In paragraph 30 you make something of a point of your 
cojiteotion that your future deveiojniieut of the Tinplate Company will 
enable the Burinali Oil Company to learn the ups and downs of their coin- 
pctitors’ trade and yet in paragraph h'S you tell us that through trade 
understandings and agreements the Burmah Oil Conipaiiy occupies a mono¬ 
polistic position. If there are sncli trade understandings do yon think that 
the Burmah Oil Clompany would find out much hy selling tinplates which 
it would no-t get ao know in other ways.? 

Sir Edi.iar. -The Burmah Oil Company know what their competitors have 
done and are doing but not what liicy are going to do. 
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Continued on the 4th August, 1926. 

The Tie presentation of the Association. 

President. —1 just want to revert for a moment to the question of labour, 
1 don’t wish to go much into the details but T would like to know whether 
iou have examined the labour conditions at .Tainshedpur and (folinuri in 
any detail? What knowledge have you of that? Bid you visit Golmuri ? 

Sir Edgar. Yes, 

President. —How long were you there? 

Sir Edgar. —One afternoon. 

President. —Did you go into the labour coiulilions there? 

Sir Edgar. .Do .you mean as to the social amenitie.s and things of tjiat 

•sort ? 

President.-- -Yes. 

Sir Edgar, —They are excellent. Housing arrangement is excelleiii. 

President ,—Did you look into the saiiilatioii? 

Sir Edgar. —1 did not go into that. 

President. —Did yon go into the question of hospitals and schools and 
things like that? 

Sir Edgar. —Jv'o, but I understand they are very goixl. 

Pre..side.nt, —Therefore so far as conditions of labour go you have noihiug 
to Sivv agaimst them? 

Sir Edgar. —Certainly not. .My question of course is a ennimereial (pies- 
tioii. But on the .social side no criticisms can be made against them and 
I think they call for a good deal of commendation. So far as you can 
arrange for the men’.s comforts in a steel works 1 don’t think anything is 
omitted. 

President. .\s regards wages have yon studied the general scale of 
ill this country? 

Sir Edgar.-'iso, because that is not relevant to my ease at all. 

President. —The question is of some importiiiua!, Tt has been claimed 
by the W'orks at .famshedpur both b,y the Tata Iron and Steid Conquiny 
and I think to somo extent h.y the Tinplate (.'oiupany—tliut they pay better 
wages for the same class of labour. 

Sir Edgar,- -it may be so. 

President. —Von have not studied that question? 

Sir Edgar. —Xo. I have not. 

Mr. Mather. You will agree that it will he of some importance In 
deciding whether the rate of wages is likely to be stable. Tt is at any 
rate important to consider how they comisare with the other wages rates 
in India. 

Sir Ed (jar. Yes, to some extent. 

E’reside.nt .—As regards paragr.sph 28 this statement that you have, 
namely “ The situation as to eayiital, dealt with elsewhere, is such that the 
original shares of the Tata Iron and Steel Cuinpariy, T.iinited, appear to 
have no value, and arc- to all intents and purposes willed out What do 
you mean? 

Sir Edgar .—That note has been amended since then. 

President.—Yoa don't lay any stress on this statement you have made here? 

Sir Edgar. —Xo. 

President. —Then you make the statement that “ the Burma (HI Company 
by securing high protective duties on tinplates do not pay any of those duties 
on the ilO.OOO to .16,000 tons of tinplates they are making for themselves.” 
What is your sugge.stioii ? 
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Si<- P'd/jar .—As they are iiroclucevs and consumers it only goes from one 
poi'kei to the other wiiereas an importer has to pay this duty on the landed 
price which oC course passes out of his hand. 

President .—In -that respect I must explain to you that our .scheme of 
protcc.'tion is not intended to enable any industry to get more than a fair 
return on the capital. That being so the Burmah Oil (,'ompany is not likely 
to make anything more than that. You are assuming a thing which is not 
in onr scheme. I arn drying to explain the principle on which the scheme 
woriis. Assuming that the scheme of protection in every case provides for a 
reasonable return on the capital then In what respect does the Hnrniah Oil 
Company lienefit by being botli producer and consuinerV 

Sir f'.dgar. If 1 understand your ouoslion it is assumed that if you follow' 
that principle what is the importance of this objection. 

Dr. .Matthai.--'What is the bearing of this argument of yours that they do 
not any duty. They do pay a duty on the stuff they buy. 

Sir Edgar .—They do not pay any duty on the tinplate which is not imported 
into the country. 

I.h . Matthai .—it is in the i>rice. 

Sir Edgar. -I-lcre is the right hand and here is the left; it is only a transfer. 

M’. Mafkins. —Thei'o is an intermediate pocket, the company's pnc.ket in 
which rite 'I'ata Iron and Stc<d Company has a share. 

Sir Ed'jar .—Up to the present Tatas have to pay under tlie agreement 
because there has been loss all along 

.’ft. Mather .—So lar tlio Tinplate Company have not received an ordinary 
rate > f lu-ofit on the money that they have expended. Until at any rate that 
happens you cannot say that the additional amount that they are making 
goes into th.eir pocket. If the result of the working ol the Tinplate Company 
is a loss the extra amount the Tinplate Company has received from the Burmah 
Oil Company goes to meet their expenses, it does not go into the pocket of 
the Burmah Oil Company. 

Sir Edgar .—I say they do not pay the duty. 

President. ■ That is included in their price. 

Sir Edgar. T.et me put it this way—they do not pay to any outside body. 

President .—There is no tptestion of their not paying the duty; they are 
paying the duty. They are not taking anything into the other pcK'ket because 
what tlrey a "0 intended to get is just enough to give a fair return c.n capital. 

Sir EJdgar. So far as the Tariff Board and Govemmont are concasnied I 
quite agree. I arn nof making any suggestion that the Burmah Oil Company 
is giuling anytliing more than that, ily point is to illustrate the fact and 
to show that you cannot call it an industry in any i:oininer(dal sense. 

President .—You may call it by any name you like, hut so long as the 
consumer ]'ays a commercial price for the article he. imys, it is a matter of 
little iin])ortance comparatively as to who the consumer is. If he got any 
favourable terms that t can understand. 

Sit Edgar .—T mean from the point of view of control and not from the 
financial point of view. I quite agree there is no financial benefit to the 
Burmah Oil Company. 

Pr.^sident. Your statement implied that there wa,s, Y'ou say “ It seems 
a reasonable guess to make that in this intricate business the Burmah Oil 
(.Company arrange.s that wliat it lo.si!s on the swings it gains on the round¬ 
abouts." That is not a correct statement. 

Sir Edgar. I quite agree. It does not mean that in the nett result they 
will liavo a. gain. 

-There is one point which is of importance from the point of 
view of the Welsh Tinplate manufacturer. I may jmt it to you this way. 
Suppo.sing the Burmnli Oil Company had not started these works, but some¬ 
body' cd.se had, you would not have had this sort of objection? 
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Sir Kdqar- —Not so much. 

President. —Have you tried to ascertain what the effect of that would have 
been on the solieme of protection? 

Sir. Edijar.--'So. 

President.-- Supposing the country had decided to give protection it might 
have gone up by a oonsidevable figure. 

Sir Edi/ar,- I have had to deal with protection in about 16 countries and 
I do not think India would be more unreasonable than other countries. 

Preeidciit. —If somebody else had started and the country had said 'this 
indu.stry was to he ostiil)lished then the cost to the country might have been 
nmeh greater than the coat now. 

Sir Edfjar. —From our point of view even that w'ould have been fairer than 
to start monopoly arrangements like this. 

President. —Your objoclion Ls that it is the Burmah Oil Company w'hioh 
has started the industry? 

Sir Edejar. —My contention is that they have not started the industry but 
have started arrangcinonta for private purposes for which the State is the 
foster parent. 

Presidenl. —So far as protection k concerned, assuming that the c.ountry 
decided to establish the industry it might p 0 rhap.s have been on a higher scale. 

Sir Edgar. —As you raise that, perhaps T am entitled to put IhiS point 
against it. From timo to time, particularly since tlic war, the Welsh manu¬ 
facturers had been pressed hard by throe countries to establish tludr w'orks 
in those countries with the inducement that if wa did that they would give 
us protection for a period of years to put the industry on Its feet, but the 
Government of India never approached Wales in that spirit at all. 

President.- The Government of India never approached anybody in that 
spirit. 

Sir Edgar.--I simply put that against the point about the people of India 
deciding that this industry must be established. Obviously the best W(jy 
in which this can be done is that in which it has been done in other countries, 
and that is to go to the people already in the business and not to a consumer 
who knows nothing about the business hut who waute it for his own private 
purposes. 

Mr. Mather. —These three countrlea that you mention have, taken tlie'>e 
steps since the war? 

Sir Edgar. —It was during the w'ar. 

Dr. Matlhai. —In how many countries have the Welsh tinplate works started 
now? 

Sir Edgar. —In one coimtiy, Canada. We lost a lot of money over that. 
Our people spent a million of money in the country tiying to gel; the works 
going, but they could not get the labour. 

Dr. Malthai. —When was it? 

Sir Edgar. —Somewhere about 1920-23. 

Dr. Maiihai. —Supposing the people of India asked you to start a works 
here, in the light of your oxpcrionc.e in other c.ountries would you have 
refused? 

Sir Edgar. —Wo would have gone into it. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why didn’t you start then? 

Sir Edgar. —It Is too soon for the reasons that 1 have given. It 'cannot 
succeed without a great penalty on the. consumer. 

Dr. Matthai.- If it is too soon for the-Indian Tinplate Company to start 
worlvs, it is too .soon for a Welsh tinplate company to start in India? 

Sir Edgar. —These arguments are based on the expenditure and the figure? 
and the results in the w-orks at Golnmri. If we could investigate on our 
own that is a separate jiroposition. Considering the kind ol expenditure 
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and tliQ kind of work that we would put up it might have been a workable 
proposition. My point is tliat this thing has been killed by extravagance in 
the begiiming. 

Dr. Matihai. —Can you tell me how many representations you have had 
to start works in other oountrias ? 

Hir Edgar. —Three. We started one and we are considering one lunv. 
There‘are difficulties there whether we can rely on the supply of steel at a 
reasonable price and as to whether we can rely on the labour. It is a 
country where there are frequent strikea, and we have to consider whether 
the’wages will remain unchanged. We have worked out all these considera¬ 
tions as prudent businessmen. 

President. —I think the same sort of arguments were put forward iu 
America by the Welsh tinplate people at the time America started the tin¬ 
plate industry. The same sort of criticism wa^ started there. 

Sir Edgar. —The Welsh people started the industry in America. 

President. —They thought that the Americans would not be able to manu¬ 
facture tinplates. 

Sir Edgar. —I don’t quite follow that. 

President. —You say the Welsh people started tinplate works in .\mRnca. 
The reason was that the Welsh people thought that tinplate cr)uld not be 
manufactured except by Welsh people. 

Sir Edgar.- -y\ 0 . They took a certain percentage of Welsh workmen and 
in time added Americans. 

Dr. Matthai.- -0\i the whole T understand your position to be this, if in a 
new country a tinplate works is to be started the reasonable thing to do 
is to a,sk Welsh people to como and start. 

Sir Edgar, —We have never said that. But the Ti)iplate (lompany of India 
keeps on saying things for which they cannot produce any evidence. 

President. —Supposing the Board and the Government of India decided that 
tinplate should he protected in this country, because it could be mimufac- 
tured successfully and economically, do you think that would have any 
effect in other countries? Would it lead to the establishment of eimilar 
works in other countries? 

Sir Edgar.- Every other counti^ has tried and will keep on trying 
irrespective of what India does. 

President. —That is not my que.stion. That was before India tried it as a 
practical proposition. Supposing in the result India could nmnufacture tln- 
jdaio successfully and economically, might not that have the effect of inducing 
other countries to try and make tinplate? 

Sir Edgar, —I don't think go. There are 14 other countries making tiTi- 
platcs now. I noticed a very frequent conception that tinplates arc onlv 
made in Wales and America. Of course it is ridiculous. Thcrc^ ie an output 
of ,•100,000 tons a year iu various other countries. 

Dr, Matthai. —On any considerable scale, it is only made in the United 
States and in Great Britain. 

Sir Edgar.— 300,000 tons is for all countries. You take the case in point. 
In Germany they made last year 70,000 to 80,000 tons, I think. 

Mr. Mather. —Not sufficient to meet all their requirements. 

Sir Edgar. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —All these countries have still to import. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes, from us. The tinplate must bo of a good quality for 
packing food stuffs. They can't make tinplates good enough for themsedves 
at a comiiaercial price. But they could make tinplates for oil cans and domestic 
utensils. 

Mr. Mathias. —Their position seems to be much like that of India- -only 
producing a ceitain number of coarser kinds of tinplate. 
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Sir Edgar. —1 eaii givo you the tvhole of the production' figures if you 
like to have them, (liandod in). 

President.- -.\t the cud of paragraph 30 j^ou say:—“ Suppose the figure 
of this protection were raised bo high ns to force all users of tinplate to 
purchase from the local Indian works. Then competing oil distributor.? would 
be forced to reveal the Ups and downs of their trade by revealing their baro¬ 
meter of sales (thu tinplates) to thedr rivals, the Burmah Oil Company.' This 
is obviously uude.sirable.” What is the implication? Is it that the .Burmah 
Oil Company ^V(Juld know how much tinplate the. Standard Oil Company was 
using? 

Sir EtZfliir.-“Much moi'e serious than (hat. How much they were pro¬ 
bably going to distribute 12 moiitlis hence, because the orders for 12 months 
have always to be put forward. 

President.- Do you imagine that the Kurrnali Oil Company is not in posses¬ 
sion of that sort of information? 

Sir Edgar.-- J take it that they don’t know. 

President. —1 should be very much surprised if the .Burmah Oil Company 
didn't know what its rivals were doing. 

Sir Edgar. —They may know what they are doing, Init iny point is they 
go one stage fnitlier and they will know what they intend to do. 

Pre.vdenl. —From what 1 know' of the Burmah Oil Company it )s very 
unlikely thni. it does not know' anything about its own business that i.s worth 
knowing. 

Sir Edgar. —1 tliink you are right. I don't ([uarrel with that statement. 

Mr. Mathia8.-~ln any case this postulates a prolubilive tariS, does it not? 

Sir Edgar. —Yes, tariff so high that these people would be bound to buy 
from them, otherwise they would be too dear. 

President. —As regards that point even before these people got protection, 
tlau'e was a revenue duty of 10 per eont. 'which was the equivalent td lis. 40. 
What have you got to say to that? 

Sir Edgar. —Wc. quite recognise thnl it w'as a retusonable dtity. 

President- —Rs. 40 a ton. 

Sir Edgar.- -We nes'er raised any objection to that in tliu old days. We 
never came to India nor represented to Goveminent. 

.President, llicre was no occasion for it. Tf yon had c.ome, the Finance 
Member would have probably Said that he wanted the money. 

Mr. Mather.- Yon don’t think that Rs. 40 per ton is the amouin of duty 
I hat would cripple the expansion of the industry lo any substantial extent? 

Sir Edgar. —Xot to a great extent. It is. always better to bo without a 
duty. There is one point that I might put in at this juncture. 1 understand 
and 1 quite agree that it is desirable that whatever settlement is come to 
now about thi.s proteoiion for steadying purposes in trade, it should be for 
a rca.soriablo period of years. In that case it is rather important that the 
Board slitniid consider another question and it is this. In every country 
in the world the packers of goods for export are given a full rebate of any 
tinplate dtifies so ns to encourage them to develop the packing of commodi¬ 
ties and increasing tlic export trade. In Amorica from the very beginning 
down to the present day they have a very huge world business in canned 
goods—the whole of those tinj>laleB are free of duty, i.e-., they get a rebate 
on e,.\port. Now of course it might be said that at the present moment 
that is not very important in India, but assuming that the production of 
various products will take place in India and (panning will come into effect 
in five or seven years time, it would be a great encouragement to-tho growth 
of agriculture and such industries for an export trade, if they couM be given 
the same terms as every other country in the tvorld, that is'a rebate on the 
container in wdiich they were going to pack their goods and selling in com¬ 
petition with other countries. 
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Dr. Matiliai. —That is an issue that may bo couaidored when the problem 
arises. It is not an immediate issue. 

Sir Edgar. —My point is if you are now going to make an arrangement for 
a period of 7 or 10 years, it would be advisable to have this proviso. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is nothing to prevent the question of rebate being 
considered during tho period for which protection lasts. 

Sir Edgar.—Thai would mean a fresh consideration. I was contemplating 
that you would Jlnish the job for a fixed period. Assuming somebody is 
•encouraged one of these days to expend a lot of capital in the north some- 
wh(3re with the obje(it of laying out peach orchards to get into the business 
or somebody following the example of Chinese in Singapore with pine apple 
in South India, it would be of great incentive to those people to know now 
that if they proceed to spend (capital, they will liave a rebate on their con- 
tainer as in every other country. 

President. —I may tell you that the (rovernment of India deals with those 
questions rather in a different way. When an industry is haudicapped, we 
will put it that way—by the tariff, then that industry applies in the ordinary 

way to the Government of India asking that the duty should be removed 

•or some rebate should be granted or some other assistance should be given. 
Then the Government of India deals with that application on its own merits. 
Either it is referred to us or if the Government of India chooses, it can pass 

orders ^iu its executive department, so that ordinarily we do not go into that 

question until we know that some particular industry is definitely affected 
by the tariff. I am just trying to explain the procedure of the Goverument 
of India. 

Sir Edgar. —It is obvious that at present any export industry of that kind 
would be affected. 

President- —So far there is no such industry on ajiy big scale. Kuppo.siug 
it was started, it would be for that industry to approach the Government of 
India and point out how it was put at a disadvantage compared with foreign 
exporters. Such a case would he dealt with on its own merits. That is not 
a. point that we can deal with now. 

Sir Edgar. —I only mentioned it. 

Mr. Mather.-—There is one aspect that I should like to be clear about. 
Take a particular country, for example the United States of America. This 
rebate is not granted to tho American exporter on canned goods even if tlie 
container that he rises is made from American tinplates? 

Sir Edgar. —JJo. 

Mr. Mather. —Only when the containers are made from imported tinplates? 

Sir Edgar. —Only where the import duty has been paid is a rebate of the 
import duty granted afterwards. It is because of that arrangement tho 
canneries of America are always able to get tinplates cheaper than other 
people from the .\mericaii suppliers. 

National .ispeef of the Tinplate Industry. 

President.— The point raised by you in paragraph 32 is somewliat different 
from tire point we have to consider. The Fiscal Commission laid down 
certain conditions subject to which protection was to be granted to industries 
generally. They made an exception in favour of any industry which was 
considered to be of importance from the point of view of national defence 
and expressed the view that even if those conditions were not fulfilled and if 
other coirditions were favourable, protection might bo given to such an industry. 
The whole question is as to whether the manufacture of tinplate is an industry 
□f that de.scription. That was the point. 

Sir lUlgar. —My contention is that it is not. 

President.—-The Fiscal Commission said:—“In the first place there is 
the steel luid iron industry. There con be no question of its importance 
■for purposes of notional defence, and there appear to be no natural obstacles 
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to its development in India ’’ and tinplate, regarded as part of the steel 
industry, eomcs under that category to a certain extent. 

Sir Edgar. |My point is for the reasons stated since the war started out 
you will have like every country in the world your supplies. 

Fierident. So could we get steel? It would apply to everything. 

Sir Edgar, "ion can make steel. Ton have got the necessary material 
within your borders. 

Prcffidcnt.--There is a considerable amount of imported material used even 
in the cn.se of .steel. Rolls for instance were Imported before. Now somf; are 
being manufactured here. 

Sir Edgar. —They had to push the Steel industry to (;arry on. 

Prniidfnt. You are only thinking of a war like the last one. It is qjiite- 
a different proposition. That was an extteptional cirtuimstaiice. Supposing 
for its own defence in these parts India required war material, would it not 
be more convenient for it to get it on the spot than to get from Wales'? 

Sir Edgar. —You won’t have it. 

Pi evident. —Why not? Supposing there was a war hi which Europe was 
not interested, and India had to engage in a war for its own defence'? 

Sir Edgar. —.411 these essential materials would have to come by sea. Thev 
would be out off. 

Mr. Maihian. —You are arguing on the last w'ur. There was no difficulty 
then ill importing such materials. Yon .say if there was another war with 
the same combinations, there would he difficulty. I don’t follow why there 
should be difficulty. I quite agree if there was no British navv. it would 
be difficult. 

Sir Edgar. —There I am dealing with a proposition that India can look after 
herself and India does not want the help of Great Britain. 

PrrMdcni.^ -In the case of a European war your supply of tin may be our 
off, because it comes from the Straits. Then you would not be better oft' 
than these people. 

Sir Edgar. —Tours would be out off too. 

President. —Why should it be? In the case of a European war it would 
be much easier for India to get tin from the Straits than for Wales. 

Sir Edgar. —Ko, if the British nav.y cannot keep the way open to India. 

President. —^T^eave alone a European war. In the case of India requiring 
war material for her own defence, is it not more convenient for the military 
authorities to be able to get this material on the spot? 

Sir Edgar. —.\ssuming that it is there, 

Pre.sident. —^We are not concerned in this discussion with any European 
wars. W’e are concerned with our own national defence. 

Sir Edgar. —What caused me to make this comment, a big stress was laid 
in the first early evidence on the last war a.s an excuse. 

Dr. Matthai. —Let us leave out this big question of wars. Now you are 
having this coal strike. We are being inconvenienced a lot as far as imports 
are concerned. 

Sir Edgar. —Not at present. ITp to the present South 'Wales arc shipping. 

President. —Supposing the strike continues for another ff months. 

Sir Edgar. —You gel more strikes in India than we do in England. 

President. —Each country must deal with its own 'strikes. Whv should 
We he burdened with other people’s troubles,*’ 

Sir Edgar. —You need not put the question of strike against.us. It will 
never interfere with the .supply of tinplates. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell me what production of June was? 

Sir Edgar, —I don’t knoT," what it was. It was considerable. 
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Mr. Mather- —It might be considerable, but leas than the normal produc¬ 
tion. The prices were considerably higher. 

Sir Edgar. —Wait till we finish the year, and look at the statement of 
production for the year and you will probably then say what difference the 
strike has made. 

Preeident. —Just now the price has gone up. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

Prenident. —How are we bettor off by having to depend on Wales? You 
say you can always supply tinplate to this country and that it would not matter 
to India if tinplate was not manufactured. Supposing your strike continues 
for 6 niontlLs, how should we be better off? 

Sir Edgar. —It is always an advantage to have an alternative place of 
production. 

President. —You s&y that it would not matter. 

Sir Edgar. —Not seriously. 

President. —It may be very serious, supposing there was no tinplate and 
your strike continued for 6 months. 

Sir Edgar. —They always carry 9 to 10 months stock. 

Pre.iide.ni. —Why should they? 

-Sir Edgar. —They all do. 

Dr. Matihai. —As a matter of fact we have some evidence there are a 
number of small consumers who have during the past few weeks been seriously 
inconvenienced. 

Sir Edgar.~l don’t I)eliove it. 

Dr. Malthai.—Tt is more recent information than you apparently have. 

Sir Edgar. —I say it is not true. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you had any information about the position in India 
during the past .T weeks? 

Sir Edgar. —I should like to know that, because we have been shipping 
reftidarly throughout. Our .shipments have not been stopped. 

Mr. Mather. —I lake it you have been shipping from large stocks. 

Sir Edgar. —Most of the tinplate trade is a forward busine.s.s. All our 
business is ordered f), 6, 9 mouths delivery forward. 

President. —I may tell you the Military Authorities consider tinplate a 
war material. 

Sir Edgar. —It is much more important for feeding the army- I quite 
agree that it is a war material. The last war was fought on tinplate entirely. 

Mr. Mather. —Entirely? 

Sir Edgar. —It could not have gone on without it. .Ml the ammunition 
boxes, all the powder were distributed in tinplate. It was he(raiise of the 
tinplate the history of the war was free of disease. Everything kept safe 
from contamination. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tinplate is too important a thing to be left altogether to 
Wales. 

Sir Edgar. —I have never suggested that ywi should. I only suggest that 
we should do it under reasonable and fair conditions. Suppose you drive 
us out and you bring about an entire ee.ssation of all the connections and 
thou assumo a failure as I contemplate of these work.s in India .and then 
on top of that an immediate crisis, you will then be in serious difficulties, 
because I don’t know how you are going to get the tinplates in a hurry with 
all the organisation gone. That is the iroint. I don’t think it will be in 
the interests of India you may get to a position whore you will not be safe. 

Dr. Matihai. —When you mentioned that, it reminded me of the arguments 
used by Welsh ManufacU.urors during the time of the McKinley Tariff. They 
raised precisely the same kind of objection. The point is this. The develoj)- 
ment of the Tinplate industry in .America in spite of the objections raised 
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8t tho time has really been a help to you in Wales. Suppc^sing the dovelop- 
ment of the Tinplate industry in India is gom<^ to open up » market for 
tinplates in India, there will not be really any reduetiou ultimately in tho 
imports that we get from you. The trade eonneetions will continue. 

Sir Piihjar. T quite agree. That is what is emphasised here. 

T)r, Matihai. Supposing protection is not going to do harm to voii. 

Sir hdrjar. I am not objecting to that principle. 

T)r. Matthai. The protection of the Tinplate Industry in India will not 
have any more sorious consequence on the Tinplate industry of Wales than 
the American tariff had. It won’t hurt you in the ]ea.st ultimately. 

Sir Edgar. When you do it on a commercial basis. That is mv conten¬ 
tion tbroughout. 

Samplers. 

President. We iveut into the question yesterday and I am not really 
convinced by this argument of yours that this additional organisation 
is necessary in this country, at any rate, at present. It they inaiiiifacture 
only two kinds of plates chiefly for oil, the question hardly arises. 

Sir Edgar. My point is that for general purchaseia it is a vital and essen¬ 
tial point, tho.se, puruhasiug second hand cans Vieing excepted. 

President. The general purchaser purchases his tinplate through his 
own sampler. Why should it be impossible for him to safeguard hi&self in 
that way? 

Sir Edgar.—-Tt would be very expensive. 

President. —Wliy ? 

Sir Edgar. —Because be would have to be a person specially employed. 

President. —Who do you suggest should be the samipler? 

Sir Edgar. —Tie should be an itidependent person like the Q-overument 
Jlctiillurgicnl Inspector at Jamshedpur, 

.Mr. .Mather. —If any purchaser whshes, he could have iii.s purchases inspect¬ 
ed by him. 

President. —So far as inspection is concerned Government has everything 
that it purchases inspected. Moreover, if any purchaser wants a particular 
thing inspected, ho goes to the Inspector and gets it inspected. What more 
do you w'ant? 

Sir Edgar. —I quite agree if there is a qualified person like that. 

President. —It is a matter for tho purchaser. Why do you say that the 
Company should provide a sampler? 

Sir Edgar. —I don’t say that the Company should do it. I say that the 
couditiun of protection should be some arrangement whereby the' purclitiser 
can have his plates independently inspected. 

President. —There are plenty of people to test the plates or any other thing 
that reejuires testing in the country. Why should that be au objection against 
iilie Company? 

Sir Edgar. —I have not urged it as an objection. Ail I say i.5 that it 
sho\ild be provided. 

President. —By whom? 

Sir Edgar.—By somebody or other. You are creating a now situation. 
Government comes in to foster an industry by means of protection which 
the consumer ha.s to pay. Therefore the consumer is entitled to n.sk “ Give 
me tho same kind of protection as regards the quality of tinplates.’’ 

President. —When the purchaser does not himself complain? 

Sir Edgar. —The purchaser and maker being the same, it does 'rjot apply. 

President. —Whatever may be the rea.son, when tho purchaser does not 
complain why should there be any special authority appointed for the fnu 
of it, th.st is what I wish te know? 
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Sir Edgar. —The only other implication that arises out of this is that tlir 
figures given in these returns as regards the wasters are of course to bo 
accepted, subject to the qualification that they have not been independently 
inspected. 

Dr. ifatthai. —Supposing for the purposes of this enquiry we are satisfied 
by guch means as we have that the proportion of wasters given by them 
is correct. You don’t necessarily want the Tiiirmah Oil Companj' to employ 
an independent sampler. Your whole point is that we must assure ourselves 
that the proportion of wasters is right. 

S/r Edgar. —My only point is to call attention to the fact that you should 
have some sampler of tlie commercial kind—you should have to get him 
so that yon can see youi'selves, if you want to, that the proportion of wasters 
either from England or from America—who knows the practice in this matter, 
is right. I am simply calling your attention to the fact that it is entirely 
omitted in India. 

Mr. Mather. —Are you satisfied with the fact that there is a Government 
Metallurgical Inspector in ,I amshedpiir who has a largo staff and is accustomed 
to the inspection of many kinds of .steel and that olliee is available to any 
purchaser who wishes to get anything independently inspected? 

Sir Edyar,—-Provided there is somebody in the office who knows something 
about tinplates. 

Preitidcnt. —Mr. Mather was the head of that office at one time. 

Sir Edgar. —That would be oh right in that case. 

Dr. Matthai.- May I know who these professional samplers are and what 
sort of training and qualifications they have? 

Sir Edgar. —They arc nil brought up in the business entirely. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the training they got? 

Sir Edgar. —They begin as boys in the business. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the Tinplate Works? 

Sir Edgar. —In Samplers’ Works. In the Samplor.s’ office.s they are trained. 
It is an old organisation. Since the beginning of the tinplate trade, it is an 
entirely separate profession and it is so strong that we are absolutely in their 
hands,' If they choose for any reasou to reject yonr consignment, you are 
finished. There is no appeal. 

President.- -Is it not better for the industry itself to establish its reputa¬ 
tion for supplying the quality that is required by the purchaser tlian to have 
an officer to guarantee that quality? 

Si-’- Edgar. —That is an ideal th.'it we .shouhT never see on this side of the 
millennium. I don’t suppose that you will at'.hiovo it in India any more 
than anywhere else. You cannot avoid wasters in tinplates. With the best 
will in the world, the sorter who lias to work for hours will miss detecting 
the spots, and tilings of that kind. Therefore the consumer has, in this 
particular trade, to protect himself by employing additional samplers. It is 
unavoidable. It is not a case of dishonesty at all. 


Exemption of certain varieties from the. protective duties. 

President .—As regards jiaragraph 34, we should require more information 
tlian it contains. First of all as regards the quality of coke plates and char, 
coal plates, would it he easy for the Customs authorities to differentiate them? 

Sir Edgar .—The price is always substantially more. If there is any doubt 
about it, tlie invoice will show him that people are not getting coke plates 
instead of charcoal. 

President. —If a man can afford it. would he be able to use charcoal quality, 
instead of coke quality? 

Sir Edgar .—The charcoal prices are considerably more. 

President .—Apart from the question of price? 
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Sir Edgar. —Yes, apart from the question of price. 

Prf.$ident .—In that case supposing charcoal plate is exempted and the 
duty is s\ifficiently high on coke plate, would it not he an inducement for 
him to substitute more charcoal for coke plate? 

Sir Edgar. —1 think you will always find extra price on charcoal. 

Prexident. —What is the difference? 

Sir Edgar. —1 cannot give you the actual figure at the moment. For 
charcoal, there is no fixed price in the industry. F.ach works charges a 
special price for each order because this is what is called a specification ortier. 
It is not what you call stock order, and the price for one nian’.s charcoal 
would be considerably dearer than another man's charcoal and so on. 

President. -If the price is the only indication to the Customs authorities, 
it may be a difficult matter to udininister. 

Sir Edgar.--A. person can easily .see the difference between a charcoal jilate 
and a coke plate. 

Pre.sideni. —First of all T want to know the comparative prices. 

Sir Edgar- —1 could let you have those. 

Mr. Mather. —The charcoal plate is easentially a plate with more tin on 
than the coke plate. Therefore it would be possible to delect the difference 
by chemical analysis showing the extra percentage of tin. 

Sir Edgar. —That would be very difficult for the Customs autliorities to do. 

Mr. Mather. —They have Chemical Laboratories. 

Sir Edgar. —In ca.se of dispute it could be done. In a coke plate there 
is IJ lb. of tin; in a charcoal plate wc have 3 lbs. as a rule but there may be 
4 or 5 lbs. Some of our chareoal plates have as much as 6 lbs. of tin to 
a box. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case so far as practicability is concerned it can bo 
done by an analysis of the plate? 

,Sir Edgar. —Ye.s, and after a lime the customs authorities ran say by 
looking at it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you toll me wdiether charcoal plates are u.sed foi- any 
particular trade or business in which coke could not be used? 

Sir Edgar. —As a general rule yon would use charcoal plates for packing 
lobsters and crabs; salmon and others would he packed in coke i)late 3 . We. 
have given you a list of the most suitable kind of plates for diffeient purposes. 
Charcoal plates are also used for packing meats. 

Mr. Mathias. —,Sui)posing this proposal was accepted regarding charcoal 
plates and they came in free of duty or only with the revenue duty, would 
that cover the case of the cunning industry to which you refer? 

Sir Edgar. —No. They use coke plate mainlju 

Mr. Mathias.- about the fish canning indu.stry? 

Sir Edgar.—Sardines would he coke ijlate. 

Mr. Mathias.- And all fruits are coke? 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. J don't know of any fruit people who use charcoal. 

1 don’t know whether much charcoal plate is being imported into India. 
If a man wanted to make a partitadaily good kettle or pan he might use 
charcoal plate to get good quality. 1 don’t know of any special suhjec.'t 
in India for which charcoal plate would be used. If it is the case that a 
very small quantity has been bought for general purposes here, it is a 
pity to Inamper a small thing like that by putting a duty on it. It is a 
■natter of very little (.'Onsequence to us. 

President. —We are always prepared to comsider any’ ijroposal to exclude 
anything that is not inannfactured in the country’ provided that it cannot 
be used as a substitute for the protected article. 

Sir Edgar.- I think the customs neople can protect you against iliat. 
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President, —1 think taggers can be distinguished very easily because they 
are very thin? 

.S'ir Edgar. —Yes. 

-V/r. Mathias.- —Can you give us any idea of the amount of taggers 
imported into India? 

Xi;- Edgar.--1 don’t know. 

Mr. Mathias. —In any case it is not a very big trade. The cigarette and 
biscuit trade might u.se these? 

Mir Edgar. —1 .should think so at present, but it might grow. 

Imjterial Preference. 

President. —As regards paragraph 3.5 in which you raise the question of 
Imperial Proferenee, as a. general policy it tioes not come within the scope 
of our enquirj’. We can deni with it only if it arises from the economic 
pofnt of view. What sort of jjreference do you suggest? 

•S'ir Edgar. —Other Briti.sh Dominions give 33^ per cent, of the duty. 
My comphaint is that for some peculiar reason ever since the duty has been 
put on there has been a big transference of our triidc to America. 

President. —There is no pi-eference in their favour. They pay the same 
duty as you do. 

Mir 'Edgar. —With America at present we find all over the Kast there are 
special nrrangement.s, and special prices arc quoted which have no relation 
at all to the British iDrice, prices on the basis of special freight arrangements 
and special shipping arrangements. Jn order to keep a footing at all costs 
in India and the far eastern countries this is what has taken place. It is a 
designed policj' partly wrapped up with the idea of keeping the American 
maritime licet on the seas, and tliis business has passed out of our hands to 
America during this period by various preferential agencies of that kind. 
W’e say that gives us a reasonable excuse to {>ut it that way and to ask that 
jou should follow suit in the case of tinplate to counteract that and put 
ns on .a fair level. 

President. —If the proposition is irut like that, T may tell you that the 
American manufacturer pays the same duty as you do, and unless you give 
some evidence that by reason of that duty the American manufacturer was 
getting some pr.cfercnce, we do not see how we can say anything. There 
IS no preference in favour of America. 

Sir Edgar. —It would be purely an act of grace. 1 emnnot put this 
forward at all. 

President. -Even act of grace may require to ho .supported hy rea.sons. 

Sir Edgar.— My point is this. Up to the war America had never done 
anything in tinplate in India, .For 40 years we have fairly served the 
consumers in India. Now a new' regime has been created whereby the bulk 
of that trade is cut off. Since America for the first time, by various inani- 
pnlations. is coming into that market, you might as an act of grace give us 
some preference as other dominions are doing. If you say that those reasons 
are not sufficient there ends the matter. 

President. —If this industry is protected, it is expected that it would 
displace the America imports also in conr.se of time. 

Sir Edgar. —It has not done that. 

President. —Quite true because the domestic! manufacturer has not yet 
caught up the demand, but supposing the policy of protection succeeds the 
first class of foreign imports that would lie attacked is the very class that 
comes from the United States. 

Sir Edrgnr. —My an.swer to that would be this, that first of all yon will 
entirely kill us out and you won’t kill the American. Tliey will stay here at 
all costs because for political and other purpases they can and do pursue a 
jiolicy in America of dumping in a country far below the Ajuerienn price 
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which we can never do. We know as a fact to-day that America is selling 
jilatcs to the East at a basis pricie at Pittsburg more thnii dollar a box below 
what it is at Pittsburg;. 

President. -One thin^ has to be recollected in this country and that is 
that if this country adopts a policy of protection it must be assumed that the 
policy will be made effective. Now if America did anything to defeat it, it 
might be necessary f(u' this country to take such stops as may be adequate 
to meet .such a situation, say, by an anti-dumping duty. 

.'s'iV Pdf/ar .—1 was dealing rather with your question as to the elimination 
that may bo necessary. Jf you pursue that policy it is the tinplate from 
I'mgland that will be first eliminated before you can eliminate the tinplate 
from Arneiicii. They will still be here inspite of your protection policy. 

Dr. Maithai .—The bulk of the imports of tinplate now come from Wajes. 
Supposing we allow the continuance of protection to the Indian tinplate 
industry, it has got to be at a rate which would protect the local industry 
against an effective competitor. Therefore, if we find that Ks. 8-5 i.s some- 
whei-e about the i)rotection that the Indian industry would require in (jrdcr 
to meet the competition from Wales, the only way of granting you preference' 
would be by putting higher duties on American tinplate. Suppose we 
ultimately arrived at this airangement—85 rupees on Welsh tinplate and, say, 
Rs. lOo on American plate, do you think there is a possibility that oil 
might come from America in tanks and the tinning be done here .and all 
that demand that i.s now satisfied from the United State.s would ho .satisfied 
not by you but by tlie Tinplate Company of India. If there is a bigber duty 
on the Americnni tinplate it will benefit not the Welsh tinplate- industry 
but the Indian industry. 

Sir Ed(iar .—T would pul it thus way. If the effect of your sdieme of 
protection is that American oil will in future be distributed in India with 
iiidiau tinplato container.s, we have no serious rea.s()n for complaint because 
they would he put on the same h.asis as other oil companies. But so long 
as your s(^heine me.ans that orders tlmt we always supplied riglit up to 
recent ,yoar.s go out of our hand, the effectiveness of your scheme as can .be 
seen from this is to transfer some busine.ss from us to .American tinplate 
.firms. 

Dr. is not worth while to give you preference simply ns a 

oemonstration of aftcctiou. It must really a.ssi.st, you. 

Sir Edgar .—It will as.sist us against America. 

-1/r. Mather.—Yon have given figures for 1914, 1923, 1924 and 1925. Tliese 
are not calendar years. These are figures for the financial years ending 
March 31st each year. If you examine the more recent figures you will 
find that the i)ropoi tion of American imports has gone down, although it is 
still quite substantial. The figures for the calendar year 192.5 .show iho 
total importation from the United Kingdom as 20,800 tons and United States 
7,470; that is a bigger proportion for Wales (about 21 to 7.i) than is shown 
in your figures. The same thing i.s borne out by the figures for the first threfr 
months of the current financial year. Since the further increase in the 
duty this year thn proportion of American tinplate import to the total 
iniv>oit i.s nuK'h lower than the figure you have given. TliJi'C is no indication 
therefore that the mere imposition of the duty has had the effe;.t of increasing 
the American imports. 

Sir Edgar. ‘2\ to 1 roughly. 

Mr. Math er. It weakens the sui)position that the imposition of protective 
duties would by itself alter the ratio. 

President.-- Can you give us figures as to the different kinds of tinplate 
that arc exported from the United Kingdom to India P 

.Sir Edgar.— No, we would not be able to get that because our business in 
India is done by multitudinous agencies of all sorts. We really don’t know 
the kind of consumers that use these tinplates. I have tried to find cut 
and I have had officials in India as well as at Home for the Inst three vears 
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ind they kept on seeing where on earth this tinplate goes to, but tliey 
cannot find out. It is impossible to discover where they go to. Apparently 
they are distributed in small parcels all over the country'. 

President. —Don't you collect statistics for the kind of tinplates that are- 
distributed in each country.^ 

Sir Edgar. —-We don’t know as manufacturers where our tinplates are 
going. When ho sends hi.s plate.s from hi.s works ho does not know ivhat 
platM are going to India. 

president. —It show.s that you cannot be in very intimate touch with your 
markets when you don’t know what sort of stuff they require. 

Sir Edgar. —Nobody is. Mo.st of the business, as I explained, is done by 
merchants. 

President.- Yon sell largely to merchants in London. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

President. —I am afr.aid T find it difficult to understand .vour business 
methods. T should ordinarily expect the manufacturer to try and get into 
touch with his market to find out what would sell. App-srenUy the AVeI:-h 
manufacturers don’t make any attempt to do that. 

•S'l?' Edgar. —We don’t miss much. 

Vresidenl. —Each country has got its own peculiarities, and how do yoir 
meet them? 

Sir Edgar. —You have got here in Calcutta and in Bombay great houses- 
who handle all kinds of different products and they are the people who liandle 
amongst other things tinplates. It would be very difficult for a new comer 
to go into Calcutta and do better business than these largo established 
firms hero in the general trade. 

President. —There may be a way of doing it. 

Sir Edgar. —Probably they are doing a better business for us than we 
would be able to do ourselves. Of course I may say that this has been an 
acute matter of controversy at home, because an attempt was made by one 
merchant organisation for the whole trade. We had a long fight over that, 
but of course it all broke down. 

President I find it rather difficult to grasp a suggestion like that where 
the manufacturer is not at all in direct touch with his market. 

Sir Edgar. —Our market is the merchants. 

President. —That is quite true, but the ultimate consumer is the person 
who constitutes the market. 

Sir Edgar. —We meet these merchants all the time. DiiTorent manu¬ 
facturers meet difl’ereiit merchants. We don’t mi.ss much. 

President. —It is impossible for us to find out who the consumer is. 

Sir Edgar. —1 have not been able to find out. Y'ou may have ro.sourc6s 
in India to do it. I have failed to find out from England. 

Presidenl. —In our enquiries wc have to ascertain the Imrden on ^he 
consumer. Wc don’t know who the consumer of tinplate is from what jou 
say. 

Sir Edgar. —I don’t know the individual consumers. I suppose they are 
mostly native Indians. 

President. —That docs not give us any information. We don’t know what 
sort of tinplates are imported from Wales and who uses them. 

Sir Edgar. —That is the position. 

Capitalization. 

President. —As regards capitalization, paragraph .16, where do you get 
this figure of Rs. 1,.')1,00,0(X) for debentures. 

Sir Edgar. —It is set out in one of your reports. 

President. —You have added the loans and the debentures. 
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Sir Edgar .—Yes. 

President. —The debenture issue alone does not amount to Rs. 154 lakhs. 

Sir Edgar .—Yes. 

President. —You say:—“ Tn the reports of 1924 and 1925 this capital vas 
admitted for the purpose of establisliinfj the deficicm^y in revenue, and 
protection was granted therefore to enable the Company to pay intetest 
at 10 per cent, on Rs. 68 lakhs of working capital, and the Tinplate Company 
of India hoped to meet a further 10 per cent, on Rs. 86 lakhs and 6 per cent, 
on Rs. 75 lakhs.” Now I don’t think we made-any recommendation wljich 
would enable them to get any such return. What we said was this: - As 
the outturn expected is 6,22,000 boxes annually the total sum available is 
from Rs. 6i to Rs. 94 lakhs. If the whole of the authorised debentures are 
actually required, interest at 10 per cent, would amount to Rs. 8-5 lakhs.” 
We were told that there was this debenture capital on W'hich interest hhd 
to be paid, and we said if that was so interest at 10 per cent, would 
amount to 8'.5 lakhs, if the whole of the authorized debentures were actually 
required. 

Sir Edgar. —That was allowed after yoii had allowed them to include this 
interest in the cost of production. 

President. —But this 64 lakhs to Rs. 94 lakhs, if they earned it, was the 
return on the whole of the fixed capital. 

Sir Edgar. -My point is that it was included in the cost of prodhetion. 
(See Statement 1.) 

Mr. Mather. —It i.s clearly set out in that Statement I, that interest on 
working capital entering into the calculation wa.s 10 per cent, on Rs. 40 lakhs 
and not on Rs. 68 lakhs. Even then the protc-ction Wii.s not as high as would 
be required by those calculations. The addition to the then existing duty 
was only about half of what those calculations might justify. 

Sir Edgar .—It is very difficult for anybody to make out what it means. 

President .—You make a definite statement against the Board and the 
Board is entitled to know on what you base that statement. 

Sir Edgar .—It is ba.sed on that table. 

Presidents —It docs not follow from that table. 

Sir Edgar .— .Some adjustment may have been made in 1925. 

President .—In 1925, so far as 1 recollect, we made no adjustment. I 
don’t think we went into that question. 

iS'ir Edgar. —The (piestion at the moment is between Bs. 40 and Rs. 68 
lakhs. 

President .—The scheme of protection did not contemplate a full return 
•or on the whole capital. 

Sir Edgar .—I am sorry I miKunder.stood it. 

President. —In Statement II, we took the cost of inoduction calculated 
in accordance with the contract as Ils. 2,510. That included all the interest 
charges shown in Statement I. 

Sir Edgar,—/That includes Us. 85 lakhs and Rs. 7.3 lakhs. 

President. —On that basis the cost of production would have been 
Rs. 2,510 per 100 boxes. The import price including the duty of Rs. 3 i)or 
box which w’e were juoposing w'as only Rs. 2,400. This would have left them 
a Rs. 110 per 100 boxes to the bad on thnt calculation. The duty did not 
therefore aim at covering fully all the interest charges and profit on tho 
capital as it stood even on that date. If we took the import price as it 
stood in August 1S23, the deficit remaining to the Coinpanj^ would have 
been still greater, for it would have increased to Rs. 217 per ton._ 

Sir Edgar .—I would look througli it again for my purpose. If these figures 
were not e.xactly correct, I would have those few lines struck out. 

President .—1 think you are under a misapprehension as to the principle 
we actually applied. In that enquiry there was no serious attempt at all 
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made to apply any particular principle. It is quite obvious that as the 
industry had been working only for a few months there was no question of 
valuing the plant to find out what ought to be a reasonable capitalization. 
If you refer to our main report on the steel industry, you would find 
that we had laid down <,'crtain principles. We estima.ted the amount of 
capital the new'-comer would have to come in with, and the iiuiount of 
reasonable return, he would cxpe<-t upon it after allowing for depreciation 
and other overhead charges. If it w'as an ind\istry to which no new. 
comer was likely to be attracted what we had to consider was whether the 
capVtulization was reasonable with reference to the output, and what 
reasonable return it should get on smdi capitalization. 

.Vi) Kdgar. —You arc going to guarantee that return. 

I’resideni ,—No leturn is guaranteed. But it is taken into account as 
patt of the measure of protection. 

Si/' Edgar. —You are going to protect him so that he may make a profit. 

E-resident .—The profit means a fair return on ciipital. 

Sir Edga/r.- -All the firms in England would be glad il they could induce 
the British Government to do that. 

President. —That is your business. 

Sir Edgar. —We have to bear our own losses and if we want to make any 
profit, ,we have to fight it out on our own. But the thing that amazed 
me is Statement V, page 368. By any commercial man in England this 
■would be regarded as an absolute scream. 

President. —What makes it such a ‘.scream’.'’ 

Sir Edgar. —In order to arrive at the fair selling price they put in a 
tremendous sum of dei/rcciation, huge interest on working capital, very 
excessive head office charges and manufacturers profit beyond tbe dreams of 
the most optimistic man that ever entered the Steel Industry. 

President. —You are talking in general terms. Wc should like to under¬ 
stand what .you consider a fair percentage as regards depreciation. 

Sir Edgar.- We have given you our depreci.ation. 

Pre..ddent. —That depreciation according to our calculations wo)ks out at 

per cent. That we don’t consider adequate. For any industry, run as a 
commercial proposition, that i.s not a proper depreciation. ' ,\ny steel 
industry that is not able to earn more than 2i per cent, would bo considered 
an indu.stry badly run. 

Sir Edgar. Not in England. In India they take generous views. Irfiaving 
out the question of depreciation, there is the big interest on working 
capital. 

President. -We must go by the rate that is current and is considered 
reasonable in our country. Wo cannot take the rate at which you (:aii 
borrow money in your country. The amount of working capital that the 
api)lica-uts want is based on 3 months’ turnover. Do you consider that 
excessive? 

Sir Edgar. —W’e do it on actual practice. 

President. —Y^ou have got cveiything at hand. 

•Vir Edgar.—Bat the thing that 1 don’t understand is the inclusion cf the 
big manufacturer’s profit on top of the.se things, diz., in 1924, Bs. 69-42, in 
192.0 Bs, 30-7.5 and in 1926 Bs. 2-5-64. As I have said our dream is to make 
a .shilling j)ei- box and to include these when coming to the State to help 
Them out, after all it seems to me to be not a fair selling price but a fairv 
selling pi-iqe. 

Prcsidtnt.—lt Is no use talking in general terms. You told us that you 
considered 10 per cent, a reasonable return on capital. 

Sir Edgar. —^Yes. 

President. —It is calculated on that basis in Statement V. 
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Sir TUdijar. —That is in the other column—No. 4. 

President- —We treat the interest on wnrkiiif; capital as separate. As- 
a matter of fact you claim the same rate of interest on working capital as 
you do on your other capital. They claim less. 

Sir Edfjar.- -Most of the debentures with us are 4 per cent. 

President. —We arc talking of the Tinplate Industry. They provide their 
worlcing capita] separately. 

Sir Kdrjnr .—But most of the debentures in our industry were raised at. 
3 and 1 per cent. 1 think somebody went as far as 7, but that was noli, for 
^•ery much—for a short term loan. 

President. —We have not fully examined how the applicants have worked 
out the figures in Statement V. Tinder the new reorganization scheme they 
claim 6 per cent, on debentures. Do you consider that excessive in t^ts 
country '? 

Sir JCdgar. —No, j)rovidod the debentures are written down to a reasoiii^ble 
figure. 

Presideni. —They expect 10 per cent, on their ordinary capital. 1 am 
not suggesting what the Board might do. But I understood that was what 
you (Jaimed on your investment. 

Sir Edgar.— yfe would never claim that. If we were to ask our Govern¬ 
ment to help us like that, we would never get it. 

President. —What you regard as reasonable is a 10 per cent, return on 
capital. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes, if wo could get it. 

President.— That is what they are claiming ou ordinary share capital. 

J)r. Matthai. —In normal times in Wales 10 per cent, on fixed capital 
would be a fair thing. It won’t bo excessive. 

Sir Edgar. —Not if wo had been backed up by Government. 

hr. Matthoi. —Leave alone the question of Government. If .somebody 
starting the industry expects 10 per cent, on his fixed capital, he is i;ot 
expecting anything excessive. 

Sir Edgar. —That will be his good average. 

President.— You find that they claim Rs, •59’42 in 1924 because their pro¬ 
duction was small. When the production reached nearly 30,000 tons, the 
incidence came down. 

Sir Edgar. —Tt is .still heavy. It is lbs. 2S-C4 for 1926 Jannary to March. 
Even with full pToduetion it is an extraordinary figure. 

President. —We are talking of the rates just now. 1 was asking you a. 
little while ago about doi)rociation. If you .say per cent, is reasonable 
for depreciation, I can toll you that I shall never accept that figure. It is 
not a commercial rate any way. 

Sir Edgar. —That is what wc can do. 

President. —That is becan.se you cannot afford anything more. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is for lean years. Supposing you had ‘ fat ’ years, 
would yon not lay aside a good deal more than 2} per cent.? 

Sir Edgar.- Yes. if it were u new works. But you must remember that 
this has been going on for years. 

Mr. Mathias. —And you have written down your plant. 

Sir Edgar. —Y'es. 

President—Supposing you had not written dowm your depreciation before, 
supposing you were st.arti’ng a new works and supposing you got your profit 
guaranteed by the British Government, supposing all that happened yhat 
would you consider a reasonable percentage for depreciation? 

Sir Edgar. —2J per cent, would be loo low in that case. The first year’s^ 
depreciation must be a little more. 
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President. —We look iit it this way. If the State has got to assist the 
industry, the State intends that the industry should be put on a safe basis 
06 regards the future, and that it should for that purpose earn suffieient 
depreciation, so that the plant may bo kept up to date. If this i.s not. done, 
the industry is in the same position when the plant is worn out. 

Sir Edgar. —I have no comment to make on that. I am more concerned 
with the manufacturer’s profit. 

President.—I will come to that presently. In our past enquiries we 
allowed in the case of every industry 6i per cent, for depreciation. Do you 
consider that excessive ? 

Sir Edgar. —No. 

President. —As j'egards the manufacturer’s profit, we do it this way. Ordi¬ 
narily of course the assets would be equal to the capital, when you first start 
thb company, but sometimes it may happen that you may write down your 
capital say by 100 per cent., but the assets may have tsome down only by 
60* per (ent. It may not bo right to give a return on the written down 
value of the capital because it would not give a fair return on the money 
that is actually invested which is represented by the assets. Therefore 
ordinarily we should give, a return on reasonable capitalization. If the 
replacement value of the plant is £500,000 we say that that is the amount 
■of capital which is entitled to earn, though they may have spent £6 
milliot^^s. 

Sir Edgar. —I have no objection to that. 

President. —In the case of the Steel Industry, last time we fixed r.n 
average return of 8 per cent. In the main Steel Industry, we took into 
account the rate at which they had actually raised the money. As regards 
the ordinary capital we allowed 10 per cent. In this case supposing their 
debentures carry 6 per cent, is 6 per cent, excessive? 

Sir Edgar.- No. My only point is that India is much more generous to 
manufacturers than England because no Government at home if they were 
considering the question of protection would take into account any return 
whatever on capital. We had a number of Safeguarding Industries enquiries 
and if any man went to the Safeguarding Committee for hosiery, gloves or 
anything that he wanted 1 per cent, on his debentures or anything like that, 
he would have been laughed out of the room. 

President. —That is beside the question. Your policy is different from 
ours. We must have in view the establi.shmcnt of the industry. If our 
proposals are not adequate for that purpo.se, we might as well not make 
them. 

Sir Edgar. —I still fail to see why you .should try and give to them a 
guarantee of ijrofits. 

President. —The idea of protection is that the industry should be established 
and in order that the industry should bo established more capital should he 
attracted to tho indu.stry. Who is going to put in any money in any new 
industry in this country if he does not expect any return from it? That 
is, in substance, the idea of protection. It may be that ijeople in your 
country may act differently. 

Sir Edgar, —If that is the policy of the Indian Government I have nothing 
to say- 

President. That is the policy of protection in every country. 

Sir Edgar. —They never bring in the que,stion of profit. 

Dr. MaHhai.— Ymi simply .safeguard, w^hile we want to develop tho 
industry. 

Sir Edgar, —All right, put it that way, 

Presiileht.- In that Statement V, what the Tinplate Company of India 
are trying to make out is that in .spite of protection they have lost so much 
money. Thej- are trying to make out that the scheme of protection had 
not proved effective. 
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Sir Ed(/ar. —All 1 can say is that any applicant who went to a Tariff 
Committee in Englnnd with a proposal of that kind would be turned out of 
the room. 

Prssideni. —There is no Tariff Committee in England to grant protection. 

Sir Edgar. —^We have got a dozen of them. 

Mr. Mathiat. — You have not got discriminating protection in England- 

Sir Edgar.—Rovf do you mean? 

Mr. Mafhia.'i. —You have got a Safeguarding of Industrie,s Act, which is to 
preserve industries hut not to expand them. 

Sir Edgar.-Tt i.s the same thing. The whole purpose of that is to recover 
the industries that have gone out of business. 

Mr. Mathias. —They won’t bo started unless there is a chance of making, 
profit. 

Sir Edgar. —The State does not take that into ac:count when giving 
protection. 

President.- —Xs regards capitaliantion, I think we went into the question 
to some extent yoaterdaj'. Your idea is that you cannot expect a return 
on £1,700,000 or even .£500,000. That is.your argument. 

Sir Edgar. —Yes. 

President. —In your opinion £350,000 is nl! that is necessary. 

Sir Edgar. —Yea. 

President. —We have to satisfy our.seIve.s on that point. Unfortunately 
you have no plant erected in Wales since before the war. What wo wanted 
to know was the difference between the cost of a plant erected in 19*21-2*2 and 
a plant erected now—that is the sort of evidence that we required. 

Sir Edgar. —Tt is not possible to get figures in that form. Still ( part 
fnsm buildings and erection cost.s, tiio facts as to the machinery are indis¬ 
putable. They can be checked at any time. It is only a question of tmildings 
and lay out. If instead of £40,000 for buildings you gave £140,000, you 
would still be within the figure of £350,000. 

President.—K factory building in this country means more cost than it 
does in Wales. For one thing, the Tinplate Company have cooling appliances 
which cost money. That is only one item. Then you would reqx^ire a more 
commodious buildings here than in Wales. 

Sir Edgar. —I assume that even if you multiply tliree times you wotild 
still be within this figure. 

President.- -The Tinplate Company provide accommodation for labour in 
this country which jou don't have to do? 

Sir Edgar. —Wo would do it if we started a new works. 

President. -'T}\cn your capital won’t suffice. 

Sir Edgar. —Wo never bring in housing of worker.s in the accounts of 
the works. It is a sejiaratc account attogether. 

President. —TTut the conditions of work here are different. There you pay 
higher wages to your workmen because you do not give them houses. Ttere 
they give them houses and fix a lower wage. 

Sir Edgar.—In England there are thousands of cases where they give the 
men houses and deduct the rent from their w.ages. 

Pre.'siden/.—Then yo>i would he charging a commercial rent. If you don’t, 
the loss would go ;nt(j your costs. Supposing they int;ur a loss, wdiore is it 
to come from? ft is a charge cm labour. 

Sir Edgar. —We cun make them up ourselves. 

President.—U you h.ad to establish a works in a place where there-were 
no houses or roads, you will have to build them, you will have to finance 
their cost and that will have to he put down somewhere. Somebody has 
got to pav for it. Either labour pays, in which case, labour wages go up; 
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if you pay your cost goes up. The money the Tinplate Company have spent 
on the town is a charge to be taken into account. 

Mr. Mather. —It is a necessary charge on the Industry. 

President. —You say lota of firms have written down their capital. What 
is your own jmsition in the Welsh tinplate industry.*' How much capital 
have they written down? Can you give ns instances of firms which have 
written down their capital? 

Sir Edgar. —Unfortunately 1 have not got the names of the firms T can 
give* you the figures but they do not give the names of the firms. It gives 
the ratio and the market value to the nominal value of the shares, but it 
simply gives the iron and steel engineering in bulk. Here is an instance. 
Take 1919; right through to April 30th, 1926, the ratio of the market value- 
to Jhe nominal value will be 100; coal and other companies 188‘2, to-day it is 
down to 116'6; coal, iron and steel companies 127; to-day it is 121''1.3; iron and 
steel engineering companies 77, to-day it is 71'3. No allowance in this has 
beeh made for capital.^ 

President. —That doe.s not prove that their capital has been written liown. 
The companies have made no profits and therefore the value of their shares 
has dropped. 

Mr. Mather.~ L take it you are acquainted with most of these tinplate 
firms shown in your Association’s list. Can you tell us whether any of fhese 
firms had to write down their capital? 

Sir Edgar.~1 don’t know. 

Mr. Mather. —You do not know of any tinplate (;ompany which ha.s actually 
written down its capital? 

Sir Edgar.—I don’t know. 

President. —It is a pity you cannot give ns information on that point. 

Sir Edgar.— My reference there was mainly to Dunlops and Armstrong 
Whitworth. As regards the statement about misleading historical staie* 
ments I was going to suggest that notlhef Of these items are really^ worth 
gotng into, hut in the reply T received from your Secretary there was an 
indication that yoti would like the information. That is why we put it in. 

President, —The only thing we want to he satisfied about i.s the statement 
as to the confusion in the, calculations. 

Sir Edgar. —My only point was that the method of trying to equate the 
thing down appeared to lend to a lot of confusion. 

President. —A statement like that against the Hoard has to be made with 
some care. You must satisfy yourself whether the Board was right or 
vrong, whether there was any confusion in the minds of the Board, Ijefore 
making it. 

Sir Edgar.—So far as I understand it I certainly think there was some 
confusion. 

Pre.ddcnt .—I am afraid 1 cannot agree with you there because as far 
as we are (;on(;ernjd there was no confu.sion and wo made no such mistakes 
as you attribute to ns. It is your business to try to satisfy yourself before 
making such allegations. 

Dr. Matlhai. —What do you mean by contusion, la it that things are a 
bit obscure to tbe leader? 

Sir Edgar. —As 1 read the tables and calculations some of the figures 
seemed to be inconsistent. For instance this point of the imported price 
The first report did not lake into account the question of tin lining. 

President- —That was set right in the next report. In the first report 
there, was no attempt whatsoever made to go into any detailed costs because 
the Board had in mind one single fact, that this industry was a promising 
industry and that it looked as if it might bo able to do well provided it was 
given time to reach a substantial output. 
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jS'!)' Ed{!ur .— M 3 ' only point is that the tables as they stood were wrong. 

President. —We do not admit that the tables are wrong. 

Sir Edi/ar. —It is admitted. For instance that I was referiing to just no\ 
there has been omission to take into account tin lining. 

President.- —That was corrected in the second report. AVhat is the good o 
referring to a mistake now which we had rectified before this repreisontatioi 
was submitted. 

Sir Edgar. —It was icctified two years later. 

President. —Why don’t yon admit that the mistake had been reciifiec 
before you wrote 3 'our representation in 1926? .1 do not see the point of it. 

Sir Edgar. —Ex(;ept that your basis was wrong. That is all I can say. 

President. —As regards the calculations of import prices, we have always 
taken the basis box at 108 lbs. in our calculations. 

Sir PJdgar. —But the applications have not. 

President. —They ha\e always. 

Sir Edgar. —This method of lumping wasters with scrap and then taking 
a certain percentage makes a primd facie case that it leads to great con¬ 
fusion. However T have nothing more to say as 1 say in my original better. 
As you have got the full facts it is not worth while going into it at all. 

Br. Matthai. —\’ou agreed a little while ago that protection of tinplate in 
America did not do you any harm at all, on the other hand it Has done 
you. good. 

Sir Edrjar. —Yes, becaiise protection in America was useless for this reason 
lhat until recently a groat bulk of the tinplates. 

Br. Matthai. —There is a further point. Supposing they tried to abolish 
the wdiole protective duty now in America on tinplates would it not do veu 
harm in Wales? 

Sir Edgar. —The point 1 w'as just going to make was that until recently 
the great hulk of tinplates were consumed by canuers who were repaid by 
rebate. All this shows that the statement that it was protection that cre%tod 
the industry in America is not substantiated. 

Br. want you to consider my point of view. I’robably you 

are taking a short-sighted view. Ultimately you will find that the prosperity 
of the tinplate industry in India would mean your prosperity too. 

Sir Edgar. —That is a different thing from their continuing in a form 
dhat will permit of expansion of other industries in India. 
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